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PREFACE 


eek: spent over a dozen years serving under two superb chairmen of the Board of Trustees in 
the early development of what is now Connecticut State’ University, I have felt it incumbent upon 
myself to make some record of what-took place. ‘In so doing, I wish to acknowledge the strong -and 
thoughtful contributions, not only of the chairmen, but also of the able cifizens who served as trustees 
during the difficult period which gave birth to Connecticut State University. 1 wish alsa to 
acknowledge the skill ahd zeal of the professional | staff of the’ Centtal Administration, which dedicated _ 
itself to the growth and improvement of the “yniversity. Canifor requires me "to report that there were 
often sharp tensigns between, the Céntral ‘Administfation'(meahing 1 me) arid the’ ‘campuses, but candor 
also requires me to acknowledgé thie fine achievements of thé campus presidents, ‘their administratiye* 
officers and their faculties: — achievemertt’s which made Connecticut State University / possible, 

1am not a disinterested observer. As 6 one trained it history and as one who'in yeats past has Been 
engaged in historical research, 1 récognize” that whatever I may’ say! must be weighed against. such 
evidence as the reader may find available. Nonetheless, I am a-primary source for much of what I 
write, arid, for this reason, I hope this paper may be’ ‘of interest ‘to those who ‘come later. T wish to 
. acknowledge and* thank three rentarkable, able and energetic ladies who helped with the ‘research 
thereby making it ‘possible, for me to write this a¢count: Elizabeth Higgins, Mary. Borawski hand 
Rebecca Amberg. I wish’ to acknowledge and thank two remarkable, able and energetic ladies‘who 
planned the layout of the printed publication and who helped with’ editorial chores: latalie Liss and 
Sally Tresselt. 

The reader must understand that the board chairmen, thé other members of thé béard,’the campus 
presidents and I were not given the niceties of having one problem to solve at a time. There were 
always scads of difficulties in the various areas of the State Colleges’ responsibilities. In a very real 
sense, it was the variety and complexities of the problems that provided the zest and challenge that the 
chairmen and I found so fascinating. But a chronological account dealing with these overlapping 
questions and efforts would be confusing to the reader. It is for.this reason that a topical approach has 
been used in treating the events from.1972 to 1985. As all who were witness will testify, the situation 
was always more confusing and tangled than this report indicates. 

The two chairmen under whom I served were Bernice C. Niejadlik and Lawrence J. Davidesa, One 
might ask why ] have used the word “chairman” when one of these persons is a woman. It was a period 
when feminism was running high and so I asked Mrs. Niejadlik whether we should refer to her as a 
chairwoman or chairperson. Her response was stated most forcefully: “Listen, it’s taken me 10 years 
to become chairman of this board. Don’t tell me you're going to change the title now.” So we didn’t. 


dames A. Frost 
5 - Simsbury, Connecticut 
September 11, 1991 


-_ 


PROLOGUE 


AT THE BEGINNING THERE WERE FOUR — four fine colleges of education led by four unusually able 
presidents: Herbert Welte, a man of matipnal renown who was president of, what is now Central 
Connecticut State University in New Britain; J. Eugene Smith, a calm.and scholarly gentleman, an 
historian and a master of the art of tact, who was president of Eastern in, Willimantic; Hilton C. Buley, 
well-known and respected for his leadership role in national organizations, was president of Southern 
in New Haven; and Ruth A. Haas,.the president of Western in Danbury, an indomitable lady who, 
overcoming great obstacles, created a new life for her college by obtajning land for, a new and spacious 
campus. For years the four collegés had been under the rigid.and opinionated thumb of the State 
Department of Education. The presidents found the department's control stifled the ability of the 
colleges to serve the public as effectively as they should. Consequently, they. mounted an effort to 
replace the State, Education Department with a Board of Trustee§ dedicated solely to the colleges. — 
Being notable and highly respected persons, they achieved their objective. On July 30, 1965 the Board 
of Trustees for the Connecticut State Colleges came into being. At that time the colleges already had a 
record of long and worthwhile service to Connecticut. The youngest of them was nearly 62 years old; 
the firgt established had served,the state for 116 years. 


vi 


PART I — JULY 30, 1965 - OCTOBER 2, 1973 | 


The leader of the new Board of Trugtees was to be Bernice Clark Niejadlik of Danielsop, ” 
Connecticut. I admire and’ respect, this remarkable woman. She is intelligent, people-wise, forceful, 
considerate of others and secure in herself. She reachéd adulthood with the determination to make her 
life enjoyable to herself and of service to others, and she did. 

Mrs. Niejadljk graduated from the two year teacher preparatory course at Eastern and began her 
career in a'one room rural school where she ‘taught all eight grades. In 1930 or “31 she left that 
assignment to take a position in Brooklyn, Connecticut where she was “to-be principal, ‘to teach and to 
assume custadial duties.” The latter included firing’ up the iron stove that héated the school. Out of 
her $1,000 salary, she émployed a student at 50 cents per week to take care of the stove. Following 
this assignment she taught the fifth and sixth grades for 10 years hefore becoming’ a junior bigh “Schog] 
science teacher. Meanwhile, she completed her bachelor’s degree at Eastern and began graduate work 
at the University of Connecticut, eventually recejving , a master’s degree i in guidance. Her next 
employment was to develop and direct a ‘guidance program for the Killingly, Connecticut schools... She 
served at Killingly for 10 years, establishing c Careet clubs for students’ and a strong career counseling 
program. 

Leaving Killingly, she spent a year founding a guidance program for the, Waterford, Connecticut 
schéols. When asked by the Quinebaug Valley Educational Research Center to take part in a "Ten- 
Town Study of: Educational Needs,” Mrs. Nicjadlik agreed, This was to be her last professional service 
to the public Schools, The study was completed i in 1976 but the proposed centralization of certain 
programs and the cost_ of other proposals caused the local, school superintendents not_to ‘accept its, 
recommendations. In the climate of the times, this decision was, ‘perhaps, proper, But, Mrs. Niejadlik 
and her colleagues were correct in their view of the future. Many of their proposals have been carried 
out in the intervening years, often, alas, af, costs exceeding those of earlier years. 

Always an activist, Mra. Niejadlik involved herself in the work of } "professional associations. Shg 
served on the Board, of the National Education Association (NEA) and for many years was on the 
Board of Directors of the Connecticut Education Association (CEA), serving as its ‘president i in 1959- 
60. Her. responsibilities with the CEA, especially her membership, on the Association’s Legislative 
Commission, requited hér to work ¢losély with the General Assembly and with varius state agencies, 
Consequently, she knew the political structure of the state. 

By . 1968. Mrs. Niejadlik , was retired as a teacher and deeply ‘gngrogsed , in the work of the 
Connecticut State Colleges. For most it would have been 4 sufficient role, ‘but “Mrs. Niejadlik’ 's energy 
required further outlet. For q time she became a desk clerk at a large and successful motel, then she 
became its bookkeeper and finally its manager. This, assignment, with its responsibility | for 
restaurants and conventions, became too confining for Mrs. Niejadlik whose passion for travel has 
taken her to many parts of the world that are far off the beaten path. But she has been unable, to break 
the work habit. At this writing, some 60 years after her first employment as a teacher, she is the. 
secretary of the Killingly Water Pallution Control Authority. 

The first meeting of the new Board of Trustees was held on July 36, 1965 with Ella Grasso, who 
was then Connecticut’s secretary of the state, presiding. Prior to the meeting Mrs. Niejadlik received, 
a telephone call from Katherine Quinn, a power in the Democratic Party, asking ‘that’ Mrs. ‘Niejadlik 
nominate J. Walter Kennedy to be chairman. Mrs. Niejadlik asked Miss Quinn who wanted this done. 
She was told Governor, - John Dempéey, Ella Grasso, Thomas Grasso, who was Mrs. Grasso's husband, 
and John Bailey, who was the chairman of the State Democratic Comniittee. Taken back by the 
political nature of the request, Mrs. Niejadlik said she would think about it. She consulted trusted 
friends and advisors and agreed todo as Katherine Quinn had requested., 

So it occurred that, Mrs. Niejadlik nominated J. Walter Kennedy, and he was duly elected. “The 
gavel passed -from Mrs, ‘Grasso to Mr. Kennedy. Thomas Grasso, who was also one of the initial 
trustees, then nominatéd Mrs. Niejadlik for vice chairman. This came as a complete surprise to Mrs. 
Niejadlik. Mr. Kennedy's election had been carefully planned and she assumed a similar arrangement 
had been made for, vice chairman, but nobody had spoken to her. In any case, she, was elécted and 
Thomas Grasso became sécretary of the board which set the scene for the events which followed. 


- Mr. Kennedy was bright, ve able and had a.friendly personality, all fine qualities for a 
chairman, but he was the president of the National Basketball Association and the taxing 


John A. Langford had just left his position’ ds the superinténdent ‘of schools for East Hartford. 
Thomas Grasso, who knew Dr. Langford, brought his name before the board. After méeting with Dr. 
Langford, the trustees hired him tobe the exetiitive secretary. This was on January 14, 1566. Dr. 
Langford attended the trustees’ meeting on February 2 and died later that.month. Dr..Grassé row 
proposed the appointment of Harold Bingham as executive secretary. Mrs. Niejadlik dgreed, the board 
approyed and it'‘was done. Dr: Bingham took office in April 1966 and ‘immediatély begari to put things 
inorder. Agendas’appeared, background materials were proyided ahd the board began to function in a 
rational manner. Realizing the'need to obtain the viewpoint and insighits of the faculty, ‘the trustees 
established the Faculty Advisory Council in June’ 1966. The council was a successful agency which 
created a trustee-faculty relationship that strengthened and improved the State Colleges. Tle council 
continued to function until replaced by thé collective bargaining law in 1976. i 

, Mr. Kennedy, realizing he could not cope with both the State Colleges and the National Basketball 
Association, fesighed from the Béard of Trustees and Mrs. Niejadlik.replaced him as chairman in 
March 1967. Meanwhile, rélationships were becomirig alarmingly,bad. The able and politically 
influential college presidents, who had fought to escape what they saw — dnd rightly 80 in the view of 
this writer — as the confining clutches of the State Education Department, were in no Thood to accept a ~ 
harness froin the staff of the Boafd of Trustees. On the other hand, Dr. Bingham apparently felt the 
need ‘to bring the campuses together in gome kind of union and this meant somé loss of campus 
autonomy’ ‘The result was an unhappy situation in which Dr. Binghan}‘and the presidents were at 
odds. Mrs. Niejadlik and other board members felt Dr..Bingham was attempting to exercise undue 
control over the tampuses. Théy'were glso conterned becausé they felt the hoard was riot kept properly 
informed of the searéhi for a new’ president at Eastern, a searth which was being conducted byDr. 
Grasso and Dr. Bingham. : ; 

A committee of the board compriked of Russell A. Fitz, Walter Lerner, Mrs. Niejadlik and Ernest 
Johrison met with’Dr. Binghani in April or early May 1967 and told"him the béard required his 
resignation. The.committee suggested that he ‘také a leave of absence unti] September, 1 at which 
tinie, if he’so desired, hé could-tdke up a'position ds professor of history at Central. Dr. Bingham was 
algo Offered a leave of absence with pay until September I'’and $500 for travel expenses. He was 
requested to end hie services to the board on May 5 ahd male no statements to the.press until his 
resignation hdd been atcepted by the trustees. Dr. Bingham had other ideas. He ‘alléd a press 
conference on the morning of May 5, prior to the board‘meeting, and announced his resignation. As 
reported by The Hartford Courant on May 6, 1967, Dr. Bingham’ rejected thé leave of absence and the 
travel expenses saying that he was “not for fale” and ‘adding, “I retire free of all costs to the taxpayer 
other than the retirement benefits which I have gained for 21'years of, ‘state’service.” ‘In a blast aimed 
at'thé secretary of the board, Thomas Grasso,,and at Dr. Grasso’s wife, Ellq Grasso, Dr, Bingham said 
“decision. making should Ke removed from’ the Office of the Secretary of thé State.” ‘One can 
synipathize with Dr. Bingham and.understand his,hurt, his anger ‘and ‘frustration; however, these 
retnarks dgtracted from his accomplishments as executive gecretary. The ruckus was made worse by 
the trustees” announcement that the staff of thé'Central Administration would be rétdinéd only until 
September 1. . 

Mrs. Niejadlik recognized-the need for a strong and quiet professional to head the trystees’ staff. 
She approached J. Eugene Smith,’ who’ had retired, as president of Eastern, and persuaded him to 
accept appointment as executive secretary. This was { smart move. Dr. Smith‘was respected and 
trusted by the college presidents. He also‘had an uncanny skill for quieting troubled souls. Together 
he and Ms. Niejadlik were able to bring the Staté.Colleges and the’ Ceritral Administration, five 
uriruly entities, intd.cooperation. It was a difficult and notable achievement brought about by Dr.’ . 
Sufith’s understanding of the‘ situation dnd by Mrs. Niejadlik’s ability’ to'lead the’board in & stance 


supportive of Dr. Smith in thé face of conflicting demands from within the State College system and 
from exterior voices, including those of the politically powerful. It.is good to report that the Central 
Administration people were not dismissed en masse but were molded by Dr. Smith into a fanétioning 
staff, 

During the first years of the trustees’ existence, there was some question whether the ‘college 
presidents should attend board meetings. One of Mrs. N. iejadlik’s very first decisioris as chairman was 
to end the ambiguity by inviting the college presidents to attend. This was sensible and p proper. The 
presidents were a splendid source of information, and, as persons. responsible to carry out board * 
policies, it was important for theni to gain insights by listening’ to and ‘taking’ part in deliberative 
discussions. Involvement of the college presidents did much to bring about calmness and unity ¢ of 
purpose. - 

From the very beginning, ‘the trustees saw the need Tor each college to have broad | ailtho?ity’ ¢ to 
function within the framework established by the board. Under’ board policies, { the proéess of planning 
and budget building began at the campus level. Curricula was seen as a ‘local faculty responsibility, 
Personnel management was a function of the, college president, ; This delegation of responsibility | was 
designed to enable each campus to solve its-own problems, to build oh its own strength and to respond 
to local needs. It was successful internally but it did not generate the state-wide support the célleges 
50 richly merited. 

When the Board of Trustees came into being i in 1965, the colleges h had already introdueéd fcurricula 
outside the field of education. The trustees recognized that ‘the State. Colleges had a special 
responsibility for the preparation of school personnel dnd sought to strengtheri and. “expand existing 
programs in this area. However, it was understgod that, if the colleges. were to serve’ Cannecticut’s 
people adequately, the campuses must become brdad multipurpose institutions offering. a variety of 
programs in the liberal arts, the sciences ‘and in career fields. 

As fine colleges, of education, the faculties had not only experts in education but also had scholars 
in the liberal arts and sciences. This provided a solid bage for curricular éxpansion. ‘Fréed, from the 
grip of the State Education Department, the colleges began to broaden their offerings to meet student 
needs. Before 1873 ‘and in the years following, there was a strong demantl by teachers for study on the 
graduate level. This demand accounts not only for the growth it the number of’ master’ 's degree” 
programs in education, ‘put, because teachers desired toi improve ‘their gompetence i in the ‘subjects they 
taught, the growth i in master’s degree programs in the arts and sciences. Between 1965 and 1973, 28 
new master’s degree programs were begun, 11 of ‘them in the liberal arts and sciences. Thé ‘other 17, 
with the exception of urban studies, were in the field of education. The State Colleges had a reputation 
for scholarship i in all’ aspects of ‘education, a reputation based on the’ expert knowledge and skill of the 
faculty. ‘This ‘led to the establishment of seven “sixth year” programs, a year beyond the master’s 
degree. These offerings, all in | education, were aimed at Spécialists ¢ or pchool administrators. 

Prior to 1973 there appeared” six undergraduate 1 programs in career fields, a term "developed to 
designate curricula designed to ‘Prepare students to agcent a a pogition in,a career other than education. 
This was the beginning of a major, development. By 1973 moré than half the full-time undergraduate 
students’ were enrolled in the liberal arts or in career programs ‘other than ‘education. Dr. Sinith and” 
Mrs. Niejadlik gave new energy and ‘new initiative to the colleges. They responded magnificently, 
becoming {ruly multipurpose institutions serying a greater variety of students and providing 
Connecticut with persons skilled in the diverse fields essential to, the state’s economy | and welfare, 

The addition of new education programs brought a need for new types o ‘classrooms, laboratories 

‘and studigs. At the same ‘time, growing enrollments required additional space for ‘student residences, 
student activity « centers and instructional space." From 1965 through 1972, the ‘State Co}leges spent 
almost $48 million for new buildings and large amounts for the refurbishing Of all structures. During 
this period, the State Colleges’ added fourteen new student residences, three student centers, four new 
libraries, two classroom buildings, a planetarium, an auditorium and other buildings needed to 
support campus operations. Early if 1968 the trustees formally adopted planriing procedures 
requiring careful appraisal of needs before undertaking capital projects. The result was a master plan 
for the development of each campus. So successful were these procedures that the plans stood 
unchanged for a decade. 


No report of capital development is complete without mention of Western’s Westside Campus. 
Présideht'Haas recognized ‘that the éxisting downtown campus (fow'called the‘Midtown Campus) was 
crémyped for space, and, because of traffic problénis, difficult to reach. Supported by Mrs. Niejadlik’and 
the trusteés and ehcourhged by Dr. Smith, Dr. Haas sought a site for 4 new campus. She found one and 
perguaded the owner, to sell it to the State for $1,971,851, a price below its true value. This wooded 
tract, of 362 acres was ideally suited for a campus and liad easy accéss to major highways. It was a 
remarkable coup for which Dr. Haas mist’ be giveh full credit. During thé period prior to 1973, there. 
was less building at Western thah at the otier™ three ‘colleges because Western expected’to build an 
entirely new campus on the recently acquired site. But he state ran into budgetary problemi, and 
Goverrior Meskill, who gieatly admired President Haas, felt ‘he could not go ahéad with'the plans’ and 
so ‘they ‘were “shelved; however,‘ a road to the new site was’ begun during Goverrior Meskill’s 
administration and I took part in the ground-breaking ceremony. I was in the last group to be 
photographéd with shovel in hand which ‘showed where the Central Administration stood in the eyes 
of the” powérs that be, Ruth Haas was in the first group and rightfully so. 

The 1980s were'a ‘period of great unquietness among college students. The conflict in Vietnam, 
conducted without a nationally acéepted* purpose, savaged our youth. A great resentment of this 
unneeded war arose on college campuses and radical groups used it as an opportunity to stir up further 
trouble. ‘The Connecticut State Colleges did not éscape this ordeal, but the understanding of the 
campus administrations and the good sense of the students kept matters well within bounds. 

Acting ‘én the advice of Dr. Smith, the college presidents and Mrs. Niejadlik, the trustees 
established the Student Advisory Board during the summer of 1970. This very sound decision is 
worthy of note.., The Advisory Board enabled the Central Administration professional staff to meet 
with student leaders from the four campuses, seeking their advice and learning of the problems facing 
students. If became the policy that questions of high concern to. students be taken to the Student 
Adyisory Board. Among these have been tuition increases, fee increases and rules ahd regulations 
concerning students. ‘Over the years students have provided insight and useful reconimendations ona 
variety of topics. 

During the summer of 1970, the trustees enacted a resolution ta preserve freedom and order on the 
campuses. It iterated ‘the trasteég’ protection of academic freedom and prohibited practices or actions 
which interfered with the rights of others, threatened others, unlawfully occupied campus property or 
damaged such property. The resolution was well received and did much to restore order and calmness 
campuses. 

Meanwhile, the trustees had organized themselvés into four committees: Budget, Personnel, 
Planning and Executive: This scheme of board operation was very efficient and continued throughout 
my tenure. A amall Ceritral Administration had been established in which Clinton M. Ritchie was 
second in command, Grace Hayber served as office manager and Arnold Boynton handled fiscal 
matters. 

By the end of 1971, three of the strong and able presidents who ‘had done so much to bring the new 
State College system, into existence had gone into’retirement. “Dr. Smith left office in 1966 only to be 
called back as executive secretary a few months later. Searle F. ‘Charles succeeded Dr. Smith as 
president of Eastern in 1966. Three years later Dr. Charles resigned to become head of the 
Connecticut Regional Community Colleges ‘and Charlés R. Webb Sr, accepted ‘the ptesidency at 
Eastern. Dr. Welte ‘retired from Central in 1967 and was | followed” by* F. Don James. ‘Dr. Buley 
remained in office until 197F when he was succeeded at'Southern by Manson Van B. Jennings. 

Dr. Smith retired-as executive secretary in October 1972. His retirement marked the end ofan 
era, During this period, he’ahd Mrs. Niejadlik compiled a solid record of achievement. The laissez 
faire attitude of ‘the collége Presidents which followed the successful é escape from the State Education 
Department had béen ‘ameliorated by discussion in the Couricil of Presidents, by the tactful guidance 
.of Dr. Smith and by Mrs. Niejadlik’s insistence’ that the bickering end. Calm had been restored to the 
campuses torn by the riotous events which accompanied the Vietnam debacle. A major building 
program had been completed and new curricula, several in career fields othérthan education, were in 
operation. A Student Advisory Boatd and’a Faculty Advisory Council had"been established and were 
{functioning successfully. The trustees were organized into committees and supported by’a small staff. 


, . - oft 

The colleges had now reached a point where, despite intercampus rivalries, they cooperated with one 
another and functioned successfully with the Central Administration. a 

This fine record should have brought applause from the legislature instead of threats of 
restructure. Although such talk was not quieted, legislative action was avoided. It is my belief that 
without the lessening of intercampus sniping and without Mrs.  Niejadlik's firm support of Dr. Smith’s 
actions before the board, the legislature and state administrative agencies, the trustees would have ° 
been seen as a failure, | unable to exert necessary control, and would, have’ been eliminated ‘by. 
legislative, action — a subject to which we will. return. Had the board ‘been disbanded, “the State 


Colleges would have lost the trustees, their,strongest and most-devoted advocates. ; 


PART II — OCTOBER 2, 1972 - JUNE 80, 1977 


1, For Better or for Worse: The Connecticyt Appointment is Accepted 


! 
. 


My decibion to’accept an appointment as executive secretary ‘td the Board of Trustees for ‘the 
Connecticut State Colleges was a Crucial career step. “Fortunately, it turned out’ well but there were 
many, on occasion including me, who thought that it would-not. I had served the State University of 
New York for 24 years. Samuel Gould, the chancellor of the university, who sponsored ‘my 
appointment. as vice chancellor for the: New York State ‘University Colleges, had fétired. His 
successor, Ernest Boyer, was an able person. I had responded to an inquiry by the Search Committee 
of the Board of Trustees for the State University of New York by recommending Dr. Boyer’s 
appointment. My relationship with him was good. But the new chancellor had a view of university 
organization with which I disagreed. So I decided to look elsewhere. 

The significance of the decision to accept the Connecticut assignment depends upon my experience 
and level of competence. Obviously, this is an evaluation which persons other than I must make. To 
provide some information about myself, ‘have included in this reminiscence a copy of my vita taken 
from the 1972-73 Edition of Who’s Who in America. From it, I believe the reader will be able to gleana 
reasonable understanding of my professional experience and abilities in 1972. I will provide one 
additional piece of information; at the time I came to Connecticut, I was known nationally within the 
sector of public higher education that deals with what are essentially undergraduate institutions. 


Vita of James A. Frost 
Taken from 
Who's Who in America, 37th Edition 


FROST, JAMES ARTHUR, univ. ofcl.; b. Manchester, Eng., May 15, 1918; s. 
Harry Arthur and Janet (Wilson) F.; brought to U.S., 1926, naturalized, 
1942; m, Elsie Mae Lorenz, Sept. 14, 1942; children — Roger Arthur, Janet, 
Elise. Tchr. Am. history high sch., Nutley, N.J., 1946-47; instr. State U. Coll. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 1947-49, asst. to pres., 1949-52, dean State U. Coll. at 
Oneonta, N.Y., 1952~64; asso. provost acad. planning State U. N.Y., Albany, 
1964-65, exec. dean for four, year colls., 1965-68, vice chancellor for univ. 
colls., 1968-, mem. editorial bd. State U. N.Y. Press; instr. Am. history 
Columbia, summers, 1947-48; Smith-Mundt prof. Am. hist. U. Ceylon, 
1959-60. Mem. com.‘on research and devel. Coll. Entrance Exam. Bd.; mem. 
comm. on higher edn. Middle States Assn. Colls. and Secondary Schs. 
Served from pvt. to maj., AUS, 1941-46; Rockefeller grantee, 1959. Fellow 
N.Y. State Hist. Assn.; mem. Am. Hist. Assn. Presbyn. (elder). Author: ‘Life. 
on the Upper Susquehanna, 1783~1860, 1951; (with David M. Ellis, Harold 
Syrett, Harry J. Carman) A Short History of New York State, 1957, 2d edit., 
1967; (with David M. Ellis and William B. Fink) New York: The Empire 
State, 1961, 3d edit., 1969; (with R.A. Brown, D.M. Ellis, William B. Fink) A 
+ History of the United States: The Evolution of a Free People, 1967, 2d edit., 
1969, Contbr. articles on/history, edn. to mags. Home: 42 Old Ox Rd Delmar 
NY 12064 Office: State U NY 8 Thurlow Terrace Albany NY 12203 


Copyright® 1972-73, Marquis Who’s Who, Inc. Reprinted by permission from Who's Who in America, 
37th edition, 1972-1973 


My friends and colleagues expected me to seek’a campus appointment as the’president of a college” 
or university. Such opportunities did occur. A study of the records of the frustees for the Cénnécticut 
State Colleges will reveal thiat one such offer came from that board. My decision, however, was'to seek 
a position’as the leader of a system of higher education. Campus life has many psychic rewards, but it 
requires one to deal carefully with all kinds of squabbles involving faculty, students and staff. It also 
means giving up hours to campus events, many of which I find éxcruciatingly dull, although others 
enjoy them greatly. Furthermore, I had spent eight years in the Central Administration of the State 
University of New York, nearly allof that time working with the State University Colleges which had 
very much in common with the Connecticut State Colleges. I thought I was well prepared for the 
management of a system of higher education, especially one made up of colleges offering bachelor’s® 
and master’s degrees and some sixth year programs. 

Duririg why time in the State University of New York, I became ‘Aware of an academic, pecking 
order. First came the medical centers and the university centers with their doctoral prdgrams. The 
university colleges (four year ‘undergraduate schools with master’s degrees and sori¢ ‘sixth ‘year 
programs) were a very distant secorid. The two year community colleges were Jast. Ih the New York 
system, a single Board of Trustees presided over all three types of institutions. Under these 
circumstances, it was difficult to get a hearing for the University Colleges because the trustees gave, 
as I saw it, first attention to the medical centers and yniversity’centers. ‘Ah, but in Connecticyt, thére 
was a Board of Trustees devoted entirely to the State Colleges. Tliked'that. 

There is in my mind a natural tripartite division in public higher education: The two yéar 
institutions, which fall into the’first division; ought to provide a variety of programs to prepare 
students for specific jobs such as bakery chef, nurses’ aide or computer operator. Such courses can be & 
few weeks in length or take the full two years. These ingtitutioris should algo offer the first two years 
of arts and sciences required fo¥ the baccaldureate degree. The sttdents in’such colleges can move 
from one type’of program'to another ag their natural aptitudes and’ interests dictate, thus providing a 
flexible situation for‘students who demonstrate growing academic’strengths while allowing those who 
are not overly-ambitious to retreat to less demanding courses without the loss of face which results in 
changing from one type of institution to another. 


In Connecticut the two year college situation is heedlessly complex. Thére are 12 Regional” 
Community Colleges, but these schools are not the comprehensive institutions envisioned earlier. 
Most education in the fields of technology and méchanics is provided by thé five two yedr Technical 
Colleges. When I arrived, the Uniyersity of Connecticiit was.offering two year programs in the arts _ 
and gciences in six locations throughout the state, a number‘now reduced to five: In an‘ideal world, I | 
would see all of the opergtions of the Technical Colleges and UCornin’s! two "year ‘programs cotiibiried 
with. the Regional Community Colléges; but thé"past strongly influenges the future and such an 
eventuality seems unlikely. Were-if to occur, the Regional Community Colleges could becomé truly 


comprehensive to the advantage ‘of both students and, because of cost savings, taxpayers. The 
University of Connecticut would benefit by the consolidation of its resources, permitting greater 
emphasis on research, which is the key to excellence in such ‘an institution. 

The second division of public higher education is composed of schools offering the bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. These should be ‘inultipurpote institutions requiring a strong grounding in the arts’ 
and sciences for bachelor’s degree candidates, providing the undergraduate preparation required for 
graduate study and offering preparation for careers in a’wide variety of fields. Graduate pfograms 
should be désigned to advaricé carder cbthpeténce, and for some; such as teachers of subject matter, 
should include study in the arts and Sciences: Many of the professors at such institutions should be 
engaged in research and in public service, however, the main and foremost focus should be on tedching 
and on the needs of individual students. 

The third division is made up of institutions which offer the doctoral degree. Traditionally these 
are the universities, but today the term “university” is much overworked. The word signifies great 
comprehensiveness and unlimited range. In its pristine usage, university was taken to mean a major 


1 The University of Connecticut is familiarly known as UConn. To avoid confusion with 
Connecticut State University, the term UConn is occasionally used. 


institution which pursued knowledge in all fields to the highest level. Such institutions were rooted in 
research and scholarship, first and foremost.. Instruction, which led past the bachelor’s-and, master’s 
degrees to include the doctorate was very-important, but. was.secondary to research and scholarship, 
Public service was also a responsibility of such universities. Today the term university is applied to 
institutions that are essentially undergraduate in scope, and so it is that the former Connecticut State 
Collegés were transformed by, legislative act into Connecticut State University. On the other hand, 
the University of Connecticut strives to be a university in the pristine sense-of the word and is quite 
successful in that effort. ‘ 

The Connecticut State Colleges, now Connecticut State University, which fall into the second 
division, are essentially baccalaureate institutions. Public service is performed ina variéty pf ways. 
The faculties perform much research and that is not only proper ‘but good, however, the major 
responsibility of sych institutions is teaching. One might-say that in the pristine university, research 
comes first and the student second. That is not necessarily bad-for the student. But in; institutions 
such as Connecticut State University, the student comes first and research second. 

The organization of higher education in Connecticut held'a great.attraction for me because there 
was a separate Board of Trustees for the State Colleges. But there were other factors which caused me 
to seek the position of executive secretary. Circumstances had permitted me to know J. Eugene Smith, 
had enabled me to meet Bernice C. Niejadlik on three occasions and to observe her skill at working 
with’board members, and had given me an acquaintance with several other trustees. So I knew quite a 
bit about the board, the State Colleges and the problems faced by higher education in Connecticut. 

A board of trustees does not appoint a principal administrator to maintain the status quo. It 
expects the person sélected for such a post to bring about change, not only to keep abreast of the times, 
but to improve the institution. In a very real sense, the person chosen is given a license to'take action 
to advance the interests and performance of the establishment. The trustees have a responsibility to 
aid the appointee in understanding the difficulties and complexities of the situation and rendering aid 
in a variety.of ways. I knew that in Connecticut I would have a strong chairman in Mrs, Niejadlik and 
that I would have able and interested trustees. Even so, there’ was no guarantee of success, and failure 
required resignation of one’s appointment. At age 54, I was pleased to accept the license given me by 
the trustees and to attempt to bring useful change to the Connecticut State Colleges, realizing that the 
task would be accomplished only with the strong support 6f Mrs. Niejadlik and the board. : 

There was one dire, possibility in the Connecticut assignment. For some time there had, been 
forceful talk in the staté legislature of restructuring public higher-education in a manner that would 
eliminate the Board of Trustees and the Central Administration. I'was willing to accept the power of 
the ‘trustees, to dismiss me if they felt such action warrarited, but I'wag unwilling to gecept the 
possibility of losing my position because the legislature had « decided to restructure higher education. I 
discussed this matter with Dr. Smith who, in turn, consulted Mrs. Niejadlik and the board, A decision 
was reached that the board would provide me with d tenured professorship at Central Connecticut 
State College which could be taken up only if the Board of Tristees was legally eliminated, Until and 
unless the board’ were legally eliminated, the board retained the'right to dismiss me with or without 
cause, in which case I would not have appointment as a tenured professor. This arrangement, which 
was designed to provide protection against threatened legislative acts, in no way provided protection 
against the acts of the board itself. It was a condition of my employment. Without it I woyld not have 
accepted the appointment. The trustees weré well aware of the’ legislative threat to their existence, 
and, under the circumstances, believed my request for the protection offeréd by the profesgorghip to be, 
appropriate. In due course, I receivéd a letter telling me of my.appoinitment and enclosing a copy of the 
trustees’ resolution establishing the professorship. ‘Little did I realize the furor this resolution was to 
cause in later years. 
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i PART II — OCTOBER 2, 1872 - JUNE 30, 1977, CONTINUED 


. 2. Relationships-among Connecticut’s Institutions + 
: of Public Higher Education 
- , eee - 
‘The provision of separdte Boards of trustees for the different types: of ‘public -institutions,.a 
provision I saw so attractive, carried problems with it. Thé structure shad neat boundaries and tidy 
definitions of mission. Students, however, do not always fit irité such ofdered ranks.~Therefore, it was 
necessary for.the trustees to establish policies'that would enable non-State-Collegé students to use the 
opportunities provided by the Connecticut State Golleges> The-first stepsin :this direction came in 
December 1972 in a board resolution which provided that any-student who-graduated from a Regional 
Cominunity. College in a: program intended to preparé the student for a:baccalaureate progrdin, and 
who' was recommended by-the Community College woild be admitted to’a State College on’the same 
basis‘as if she or‘he had completed the first two years at that-State College. ‘This was.the first majér. 
policy, decision initiated by mé. It was put forward only after.careful discussion with Mrs. Niejadlik. 
Whata hullabaloo followed. : 14 

The college presidents saw it as an impingement on campus authority. The faculty. saw. it ‘as 
interference with academic freedom and the disregard.of locAkcurricula. -It was’seen as overturning 
tlie admissions réquirenients and the standards established by the. individual colleges: My. response 
was that concern for the’student dictated such a policy, ‘In regard to admissions requirements, [said 
that if we refused to admit such students, the blame jwas om: us; but if:we did-admit.them and the 
students failed despite the recommendation of the Regiona];Cornmunity,College, the blame‘was.on the 
Community College. Mrs. Niejadlik and.the.:trustees.continued to support the. principle. Similaz 
polidies‘were later established for the State, Technical Colleges arid for the associate degree granted by 
the Board for State Academic.Awards. Later, at the suggestion of the college presidents, especially F. 
Don James of Central, the trustees adopted policies facilitating cross registration whereby students 
could take courses simultaneously from the State Colleges and any of the-other state institutions of 
higher education. 

It was very important that the Boards of Trustees for the several types’ of higher educational 
institutions established policies and‘relationships which enabled students to cross institutional] lines 
and which enabled the boards to work out differences and to join in cooperative ventures. Unless this 
could be accomplished, the multiple board arrangement would be seen as stifling higher education. 
THe result would very likely be the creation of a super board 4 la New York. The college presidents 
and I understood this and we worked at relationships with the other systems of higher education. 

There were meetings involving the State College and Community College presidents. Mrs. 
Niejadlik, and later Mr. Davidson, willingly took time from their busy schedules to meet with trustees 
from the other systems. A committee of staff members from the Regional Community Colleges and our 
Central Administration was set up to investigate problems arising from the movement of students 
from the two year schools to the State Colleges. Fortunately, it had almost no business. An effort to 
establish a Coordinating Council made up of Community College trustees and State College trustees 
came to naught because the Community College trustees seldom attended meetings established for the 
council. Fortunately, there were no serious problems involving the two systems. 

At that time there was widespread talk of restructuring higher education. I was very concerned 
that the Board of Trustees would be eliminated or lose its authority in the new structure. There was 
open talk to the effect that the-present system was clumsy and failed to permit the interchange of 
students among the systems of public higher education. In speaking to the Legislative Committee on 
Education and to legislative leaders, Mrs. Niejadlik and I explained over and over the well established 
policies of our board which were designed to encourage and facilitate the movement of students among 
the systems. The reaction we received from our listeners convinced us that our effort to assure 
legislators that there were no barriers had not succeeded. 

My concern over the continued existence of our trustees led me to suggest to the University of 
Connecticut's president, Glenn Ferguson, that we propose a union to our two boards. My purpose was 
to develop a structure that would preserve as many advantages as possible of having a single State 


College board. President Ferguson suggestedthat'fdraft a proposal. 1 worked out a plan whereby a 
common Board of Trustees for UConn and the State Colleges would be divided into two major 
committees each embodying one ‘half the board’s.nembership. One committee‘ would’ be resporisible 
for the University of Connecticut, the other for the State Colleges, When ] showed my proposal to the 
State College board’s Executive Committee, Marcus McCraven, a wise and able man, tdok the lead in 
denouncing it. “Bury it,” he told me. Mrs. Niejadlik was not happy with the proposal but felt the 
threat to the continued éxistence of our board was very real. She, like I, had-spent hours talking to 
legislators. Anyway, we buried the proposal. : ‘ 

In the mearitime, a-.formal'relationship was estahlished with the University of Connecticut in May 
1976. A Coordinating Council was set up-composed of three trustees from the University of 
Connecticut and three-frgm the State Colleges. In even numbered years, the University of 


‘Connecticut's trustees -chose one’ of their members to chair the council ard in odd numbered years, the 


State College trustees selected the presiding officer, At the same time, an Administrative Council was 
created.which was comprised of the president 6f the University of'Connecticut, the executive secretary 
of the State Golleges and auch other persons as:the-two of therh might appoint. In even numbered 
years, thé executive secretary was to chair the council and.in odd years, the president of the University 
of Connecticut. Thus, I worked with the chairman of the University of Connecticut's trustees and 
UConn’s president served with the chairman of my board. The Coordinating Counci) was to perform 
useful services, but that story must be told later. 

Itturned out the Niejadlik-Frost team was wrong in‘its estimate of peril to the trustees. In 1977 
the Commisgion on“Higher Education was replaced by the Board’of Higher Education. I suspectthat. 
the replacement of the commission with the Board of Higher Education and the leaving intact of the 
Boards of Trustees forthe Technical Colleges, the Regional Community Colleges, the University of 
Cottnecticut and the StateColleges resulted fromr the legislature's decision not to take on the 
University of Connecticut, rather than froma conviction that the structure was efficient and effective. 
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PART I — OCTOBER 2, 1972 - JUNE 30, 1977, CONTINUED 


3. Personnel Policies: The Trustees Take-Charge 


Governor Thomas Meskill’s term of officewas from 1971-75,.so he was.in office when I arrived in 
Connecticut. In those days he was known as “Tough Tommy,” a sobriquet which resulted from his 
determination to hold down state spending and improve efficiency. I had no quarrel with his fiscal 
policies as long as I could do my job. There was one occasion, which I will relate, when we,were-on - 
opposite sides in a nonpublicized but intense disagreement. Frankly, although my relationship with 
him was never more than an acquaintanceship; 1 like.Mr. Meskill, who is now a federal judge, and.I 
think he was.a fine governor. I believe that he.was helpful.to-me early on, although he was.careful not 
to reveal his efforts because they might offset his imageas-being tight fisted: - 

Later I learned from Dr. Smith-that Governor Meskill had approved.a sizable increase in’ the 
salary of the executive secretary to bring it to the-level.of:my earning in New York. This action, 
unknown to me at the time,-made it possible for-me to come to Connecticut. 1 assumed the trustees set 
my salary. How wrong my,assumption was -- a subject to which we will return. As a part of his effort 
to hold expenses-down, the governor proclaimed-there would be no wage increases for state workers in 
1974. Ouch. My approach was to talk with the governor’s aide for-higher education, Stuart: Smith. I 
explained that the Community College salaries and the State College salaries were on the same level 
but that the University of Connecticut had high salaries. My argument was that if.there were.to be a 
differential in salaries, the State-College salary level should be higher than that for the Community 
“Colleges and below that for the University of Connecticut. Mr: Srhith reported back that the-governor 
‘did not feel that he could support a wage increase for any one group of staté employees while-dénying it 
to all.others. However, if the legislature.could be persuaded to provide such-a salary increase, he 
would not oppose it. 

Subsequently, Trustee John Robinson introduced me to Representative Charles Matties, who in 
turn brought me before Nicholas ‘Lenge, chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee. Many 
people, were-involved in the effort to improve salaries that year — trustees,:college presidents and 
faculty members. Indeed, Kathleen McGrory,,chair of the Faculty Advisory Committee, made a 
thoughtful and tasteful appeal before the Appropriations Committee that -must. have opened 
legislative minds., In the end, we received over $600,000 for salary improvement. - No other. state 
agency obtained a salary increase that year. Looking back on.this event, I-give much credit to 
Governor Meskill. I believe that-without his quiet support the appropriation would not have been 
made. I believe also that.the governor recognized that the trustees and.I needed a victory to 
strengthen our effectiveness. 

In these early days of my tenure, the trustees had little control over. personnel. The Connecticut 
General Statutes; as I read them, vested power in the trustees to decide what positions. within the 
Connecticut State Colleges were-professional and provided the trustees with the power to ¢reate such 
positions and to fill them, limited only by budgetary appropriations. The exception was for positions 
within the Central Administratiop-which were subject'to approval bythe Commission. on Higher 
Education. In practice, the trustees had no authority worthy of the name. All positions and salaries 
had to be approved by the commissioner of.personnel who at that time was Edward H. Simpson. 

It was obvious that if the trustees were to be in control, they had to have authority in matters 
relating to professional personnel. Mrs..Niejadlik and I discussed this at length. She made certain 
that, the members of the board understood the issue. The legal question was taken up with the 
Attorney Genéral’s Office where.our interpretation of the law was upheld. Commissioner Simpgon’s 
office, unimpressed by the legalities, said that it maintained the personnel control numbers and that 
nobody could be employed without the issuance of such a number, On September 30, 1974, Cletus 
Clow, who had agreed to become our executive officer for finance and management, and Arnold 
Boynton obtained from the State Personne] Department — I never asked how — 1,000 personnel 
contro] numbers for use in placing the trustees’ professional appointments on the state.payroll- Three 
days later.I was informed that these numbers were “inoperative.” In the meantime Dr. Clow, who had 
been assigned to Central Connecticut State College in New Britain, was reassigned to-the Central 
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Administration and Alexander Marsh was appointed director of health service at Central Connecticut 
State College. In making these appointments we used the “ “inoperative” personne] control numbers. 
Both appointments appeared on the payroll and both gentlemen received their salary checks. 

But that was not the end of it. Each member of the board and I were asked to a méeting with the 
governor. We met in Governor Meskill’s office at a long table. The governor, sitting at one end, 
lectured us on the complexity of state govérnment, indicating that the trustees could ‘not know of the 
problems that existed. The point was that it would be best for all concerned if personnel management 
remained as it had beer formerly, that is with the personnel commissioner who would approve the 
filling of positions. I felt uncomfortable. It is not wise to be at odds with one’s governar, Besides, I 
believed that Governor.Meskill had been helpful in obtaining thé much needed salary increases. But 
Mrs. Niejadlik and 1 were compelled to resist the governor because if the trustees did not control 
professional appointments, they would not be able to manage the State Colleges. 

Under Mrs. Niejadlik’s leadership, the ‘trustees stood firm and continued to exercise control over 
professional appointments — a responsibility assigned'to them by law. But it wasn't over for me. I 
was summoned to the Office of the Governor’s Counsel wha explained that, because of the ‘governor's 
constitutional powers, and the trustees were on dangerous ground. .I told of our discussions with the 
Attorney General’s Office in which. we-had beén assured-of the trustees’ legal authority. He remained 
adamant, I remained.unpersuaded. At length, his secretary appeared and told him he had a telephone 
call. 1 Waited; he came back. We got nowhere. The secretary appeared about another phone call. This 
time the wait became-longer. And so it went — discussion, phone call, wait — with each: wait getting 
longer. Finally, when he did not return from a telephone call for what I considered an inordinate 
amount.of.time, I got up and left. It was not very gracious, but it was the end of it. Out of respect for 
Governor-Meskill, the trustees and I were careful to downplay the matter and it never came to public 
notice. Looking back, I realize.that the governor, who was a legal.expert, knew the law gave the 
trustees the power to control professional positions. During the conference held in his office, the 
governor never mentioned the legality of the question, only what would be best for the state. 1 surmise 
that the governor's action-was at the behest of a friend and loyal political ally, Commissioner Edward 
H: Simpson. In what was often at great inconvenience to himself, Mr. Simpson has served the Town of 
Simsbury and the State of Connecticut in a variety of ways. I have no doubt that in this instance he 
felt the position he took was in our state’s best interest. , 

The trustees now had assumed the responsibility for professional persons within the State College 
system but they had.no comprehensive personnel policies to control and-direct’the management of 
professional employees. Alvin B. Wood was then chairman of the trustees’ Personnel Committee. In 
conversations with him and Mrs. Niejadlik, a decision was-reached to develop such policies. I*hoped, 
forlornly as it turned out, that Connecticut would not, get into-collective bargaining for State College 
personnel. If it did, it was important to have such policies in existence-because they would govern 
until modified by a labor agreement, Without such policies, the situation would be chaotic. 

The' first draft of the Personnel Policies was written by me in the basement study of my home at 
the same desk I am using to write this account. The-draft underwent a number of revisions but it 
remained the same in essence. The original and every revision was discussed with a young assistant 
attorney general; Bernard-F: McGovern. Mr. McGovern was astute, knowledgeable and accessible. 
His contribution to the-development of the Personnel Policies was of high importance. The original 
draft, written by me and modified in acceptance of Mr. McGovern’s advice, was presented to the 
Council of Presidents where it received a.decidedly lukewarin reception because it was seen as 
limiting presidential prerogatives. Modifications were made at the suggestion of the presidents. It 
was discussed in the trustees’ Personnel Cofnmittee. Charles R. Webb, Jr., président of Eastern, was 
assigned to work with me as we reviewed the draft with the Faculty Advisory Council. The faculty did 
not.like it at all. I was quite sure Dr: Webb did not like it either, but he put his fine writing skills to 
work and, as a result of our discussions with the Faculty Advisory Council, the draft was considerably 
improved. 

Finally, an open hearing-was held on each of the four campuses to obtain reactions to the draft. 
The faculties of the four campuses left no doubt of their disapproval of not only the draft, but the very 
idea of the trustees creating a set of uniform personnel regulations. The hearings were not pleasant, 
but Mr. Wood, as chairman of the board’s Personnel Committee, presided over them with patience, 
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good humor, deep insight, courage and determination. Finally, on Juné 13, 1975 the Personnel 
Policies were adopted by the board. : 

A major problem still existed — the “bootleg positions:” When the State Department of Personnel 
controlled professional positions, it had not been possible to secure administrative titles for some 
professional employees such as assistant directors.of housing and assistant registrars. Consequently, 
instead of being given proper titles, they were employed as assistant professors, associate professors or 
professors. These were the “bootleg positions,” administrative positions vital for theproper 
functioning of the colleges and hidden by the use of professorial titles. 

Proper mariagement required that such’ persons be given appropriate titles and salaries. The 
incumbents, however, liked to hold professorial titles even though they were not used" locally. 
Furthermore, they liked the theoretic benefits of academic prerogatives even thopgh they were seldord 
grarited. These included’academic vacations at Christmas and during the spring, a free simmer and 
sabbatical leave. So once again it was a stressful situation, but; under Mrs. Niejadlik’s leadership and 
with iron support from Mr. Wood, the positions were reclassified and new titles appropriate‘to the 
work of academic institutions were created. This action was possible only because the board 
determinedly used its statutory authority to control professional personnel. 

During the administration of Governor Ella Grasso, collective batgaining for state employees’ 
went into effect. It was well that thé Personnel Policies had been ‘established and’ administrative 
positions had been properly titled. Now classifi éd-as management, we had’a strong Base from which to 
negotiate. The person selected to negotiate frém’the management side was Clinton M. Ritchie, aman 
of high intelligence and high moral standards. To aid Dr. Ritchie, we acquired the services‘ of Naomi 
Stonberg, a young lawyer, éxpert in labor law, who was to remain our labor counsel throughott my 
tenure. Dr. Ritchie did not permit management representatives to make disparaging remarks 
concerning the faculty and: its representatives, evel in priydte meetings | ofthe mariagement group. 
What was more remarkable was that during bargaining sessions he was effectivé'i in preventing snide 
comments from the faculty’ 's representatives by admonishing them concerning their behavior. He was 
aided in this effort to maintain civility by two splendid gentlemen, David’C.-Newton, who represented” 
the instructional faculty, and James J. Malone, who spoke for the nonteaching professionals. 

In April 1977, near the end of Mrs. Niejadlik’s tenure, the first Collective Bargaining Agreemetit 
was made with the instructional faculty. The- agreeinént was with the. Americar Association of 
University Professors and provided for the oper'ating of the campuses in a manner vonsistent’ with the 
academic traditions practiced by the leading American universities. Subsequent ; contracts céntinued 
this method of doing business. A similar agreement was reached with the nénteaching, profegsionals 
who belonged to the American Federation of State, County and “Municipal Employees. These first 
contracts created a new relationship. Now the trustees and the Central Administration were in direct 
contact with the nonteaching professionals and with the instructidrial faculty. The door was open for a 
straighiforward exchange of views and proposals with the représentative of those who were most 
closely associated with students. Further, the collective bargaining agreements enforced standard 
personnel practices on all campuses. These changes resulted"in a new sense of unity and helped to 
forge the State Colléges into. a system. 

The collective bargaining agreements functioned very well. Attorney Stonberg’s technical 
knowledge, good sense and pleasant demeanor contributed to our effort. The major credit, however, 
must ‘go to Dr. Ritchie, an ordainéd clergyman, for establishing a pattern of mutual respect and for 
successful negotiations. Dr. Ritchie became very ill with cancér arid retired on April 1, 1981. Whén he 
died some months later, his funeral was held on Cape Cod. Despité the distance and the heavy traffic, 

the instructional faculty ‘and the fionteaching professionals were well represented. It was a fitting 
tribute toa very fine ard able person. Dr. Newton, ina message to his constitdents, said that faculty 
members would never know “how much you owe to this man’s integrity.” Amen. 
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PART II — OCTOBER 2, 1972- JUNE 30, 1977, CONTINUED 


4, The Operating and Capital Budgets: Uncharted Waters 


Prior to,my arriyal, the trustees were attentively engaged in capital planning. They had very 
wisely turned down a proposal.to establish a fifth state.college. They had established an orderly 
procedure for determining construction needs and each college had a Master Plan for Facilities. 
ae the five years I was privileged to serve under Mrs. Niejadlik’s chairmanship, a bit under $24°5 
million were spent on major construction projects. This éxpenditure provided a handsome new 
building to handle the ,programs in science and industrial technology at Central; a sports center, a 
classroom building and a student center at ‘Eastern; a field house, a student residence, a building for 
clinical services and a house for social work at Southern. All of these projects were begun before I 
arrived in Connecticut.-For Western-there was nothing, but that dges. not mean we were not working 
on behalf of that college. 

One day in the mid 1970s, I was asked to attend @ meeting in the Public Works Department. 1 was 
not jnformed of the reason for the gathering. Louis Rabineau, the vice chancellor for higher education 
who worked for the Commission for Higher Education, was there as were a number of persons from the 
Public Works ‘Department. Nobody was there from Western. The proposal was put to me. Western's 
Westside Campus would be sold, and $10 million would be provided to refurbish Western’s Midtown 
Campus.! I was astounded and angry. 1 remember saying, “You're asking me to sell a college and I 
won't do it.” It.was an unpleasant meeting. Dr. Rabineau gave me no support at all, but that was not 
unusual. 

Nothing’ ‘ever.came of this meeting. One day when Governor Ella Gragso was visiting Western, I 
told her of the episode, She immediately asked a question that to this day remains on my mind: “Who 
was going to buy it?” I responded that nobody had given me that information. She nodded knowingly. 
So the trustees retained control of the property, but even though a handsome road into the property 
had been ‘built during Governor Meskill’s administration, there was a question of whether we would be 
allowed to devélopit. 

By the early 1970s, it became apparent that the State Colleges would not attain.the enrollments 
that had been predicted some years earlier. This made it necegsary to, decide whether the trustees 
would proceed with building a new campus for- Western or limit ¢ expansion to whatever could be 
accomplished on the Midtown Campus. President Haas, who had worked so hard and successfully to 
obtain the land, was,pressing for the immediate constriction of the new campus with the’ buildings 
projected in the master plan. She pointed out that while the other colleges b had gone ahead with major 
construction programs, Western. had waited to build its new campus. It was very hard to oppose this 
beloved.and able lady, but I ‘could not justify i in my own mind construction as costly and spacious as she 
desired. 

In my opinion, the Midtown Campus was poorly located and ought not to be expanded. I 
recognized the problems that would arise in the operation of a college on two different campuses, but I 
favored placing all new construction.on the Westside site. It seemed to me that if we did this and 
graduajly phased out the Midtown Campus, future generations would bless,us for our foresight. It was 
oBvious that the enrollments would not merit construction on the scale envisioned in the master plan 
for the new campus, and I had major concerns about the basic design.: 

All these matters were discussed with Mrs. Niejadlik. She very properly brought ihe matter 

before the trustees’ Planning Committee which was chaired by a very able gentleman, Marcus 
McCraven. Mr. McCraven is an engineer and was well qualified to lead such,a study. He put much 


: time into it, consulting people at Western, studying drawings and analyzing data. As the result of Mr. 


McCraven’s work and the work of his committee, the trustees decided in September 1974 to develop 
the Westside Campus on a piecemeal basis as required by the needs of the college. This proved to be a 
wise decision. 


1 Formerly the White Street Campus. 
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The capital budget created some tension between the Central “Adrhinistkation and the campuses, 
but nothing like those created by th operating budget. At the time I arrived, the crucial decisions 
regarding the Operating Budget requést, from a practical standpoint, were made:in the Council of 
Presidents. Here it was pretty well decided what amount each campus would ask for. The trustees 
would approve the amount and the colleges would make their requests. The Central Administration 
compiled the campus proposals into the system-wide budget request which the trustees approved. 

My first effort to involve the trustees ‘niore fully was to break down the campus requests ‘fo show 
the percentage of the budget spent for variou’ functions, ‘such as instruction,- ‘library and eduipient. 
This effort struck a raw nerve. The college presidents and, even more particularly, their vice 
presidents with finantial responiibilities’ ‘saw-it'as impinging on campus autonomy. It seemed to me 
that, campus protests i bil on it was necessary for the trustees to become involved in-the 
budgetary process and to establish policies and priorities. Under Mrs. Niejadlik’s léadership; the 
board gave'quiet support to this effort, 

With the approval of the Conimission for Higher Education, the trustees established i in the Central 
Administration a position entitled execitive officer for finance and management. "The person “to fill 
this position was Cletus A. Clow, who came on board on September 13, 1974: Dr. Clow was'well suited 
for the task. An ‘ex-Marine who had seen ‘combat in the Pacific during World’ War II; he was 
intelligent, strong and fiery. He was also well trained and experienced. For some years he had been 
the vice president for administration at Central and knew how the campuses operated. He knew the 
financial people at the ‘colleges. He was familiar with the functidaing of the legislative and executive 
branches of the state government. 

Dr. Clow needed all of his Know-how and combat experience aaa the resistance put tip by the 
ala vice presidents for administration and by other campus administrators. Issues i in the Council 

bal pacar sh Vice Presidents were debated fiercely. Thé situation’ was made t inore difficult-by the 
getary curtaifments which took place during Governor -Meskill’s Administratioh and during the’ 
fea years of Goverrior Grasso’s. Budget reduction, sometimes occurring after‘the’ academic ryear had’ 
begun, required diffizult decisions. Understandably, éach caYnpus felt it was giving up a’ 
disproportionate share. Under the stern leadership of Dr. Clow; decisions ‘were feathed ‘dnd’ thé 
trustees became involved tore appropriately in the making of budgetary policies ind defining 
budgetary limitations. Cletus Clow retired in April 1976. I was very sorry to see him leave. He was 
succeeded the following July by Frederick W. Rossomando. 

Arnold Boynton,’who had served the trustees faithfully arid well as a financjal expert prior fo the 
arrival of Dt. Clow, continued to play an impértant role. I had deep respect for Mr. Boynton who waé’a 
trained accountant and auditor. He providéd us with accurate fidancial analyses which were 
important in determining whether to build’ new student, residences and whether to’ change student 
fees. He frequently accepted difficult assignments, examining campus recdrds i in what was téo’often at 
hostile environment: The first review of thé reports of the state auditors was: always made by Mr. 
Boynton and. his recommendations for coping with problems revealed by the reports were sound. It is 
fitting and proper in noting the’ tontributions of-Dr.’Clow and his successors +o recognize algo the very 
solid, useful and intelligent eontribubons made by Mr. Boznton: 


. \ 
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PART Il — OCTOBER 2, 1972 - JUNE 30, 1977, CONTINUED 


5. Our Purpose: Instruction, Research and Public Service 


> 


Despite the pressures and turmoil. felt.in the Central Administration, the. Connecticut ‘State 
Colleges’ responsibility for instruction, research and public service were carried out effectively with 
very little fanfare, There were always,a few activists among the faculty and student body, wha took a 
keen interest in what. was happening outside the classroom and.on the athletic fields. “Most of these 
interested and highly motivated persons were positive in attitude and made contributions to the work 
of the board ; and the colleges. 

There were a few who did not and, as one who had to deal with them and be sued by them, I can 
attest to the fact that they were very, very difficult. But the point is that the | great majority of,faculty 
members were interested in teaching effectively, in carrying out their, Fesearches and artistic projects, 
and in performing public service. They had little time for the passions of the small nymber of their 
disputatious colleagues. Similarly; the interests of the great majority of the students were in their 
education, particularly in, preparing themselves ‘for careers or for advanced study on the graduate 
level, andi in the social events and exchanges which are so much a part of college life. 

‘The purposefulness of Connecticut State College students was always inspirational to me. They 
are well aware of the competition in American economic life and come to college to develdp the 
knowledge and skill needed to compete in their chosen careers. Some majors in the liberal arts and , 
sciences.expect,to enter.professions such as law, medjcine and theology which require long years, of | 
graduate study.. Most students, however, expect to enter on a career immediately upon graduation. A 
problem faced by, the trustees, the college presidents and me was how to provide the career oriented, 
programs, our students needed. Faculty positions were filled with persons trained i ‘in the arts and, 
sciences and, in education. We. did not have the numbers of instructors needed in fields such as , 
engineering, design, business, law yang, computer science. Our plan was to rely on,attritiqn. That is by 
reassigning positions that came open as a.result of retirement, resignation or death to the areas 5 where 
instructors were needed. The problem-was further complicated by the need to reduce the total number 
of instructional positions because of large decreases in high school graduates which we knew would 
occur in the late 1980s. Unless admissions standards were lowered, a step Mrs. Niejadlik, the board 
and I were unwilling,to take, a reduction in enrollment seemed inevitable. This, of course, required a 
decline in the number of faculty positions unless our staffing pattern: was to be considerably enriched, 
an enrichment that seemed 80 unlikely t that i it t was;not seriously considered. 

The members of * departments which faced declining, enrollments were not happy to see vacant, ' 
positions transferred to other departments, and ‘nobody wag pleased with-the sialldecling in the total 
number .of ‘teaching positions.. It. was a stressful situation, bit Mrs. Niejadlik’and her successor as 
chairman, Lawrence J. Davidson, stood firm and held the: confidence of the board. The effort bore 
resyilts. During the time I served with Mrs. Niejadlik,, 23 new undergraduate programs were created. 
Only two were in education, fifteen were in the arts and sciences and six were in career fields: 
computer science, social work, public policy ‘and government, communications, justice and law 
administration, and graphic design. At the same time, 12 new masters’ degree programs began. Two 
were in education, six in the liberal arts and four in career fields: recreation, speech pathology and 
audiology, oceanography and limnology, and administrative science. 

The program in recreation and the programs in speech pathology and audiology were begun at 
Southern where President Jennings.sought to use the talent of his existing faculty to open new careers 
for students. Oceanography and limnology and the program in administrative science appeared at 
Western. Here President Robert M. Bersi, a person of rare skill, pressed hard to establish courses in 
business and did so with spectacular success. A struggle had begun by this time. Our undergraduates 
wanted courses and programs in business. We wished to provide them, but a number of the private 
colleges and universities strongly opposed our movement into this instructional area. They claimed it 
was unneeded because the private institutions could provide the programs. The catch was that the 
cost of business courses at the private institutions was beyond what most of our students could pay. So 
the conflict grew, private versus public and vice versa. Very early in my tenure, Warren Hill, the 
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chancellor for higher education who headed the Commission for Higher Education's staff, warned’ me 
to keep the State Calleges, especially Southerr,out of the field of business. So we kn¢w whose sidé the 
commission favored, ahd it wasn’t ours. Dr. Hill’s‘special refererice to Southern probably related to his 
concern for the tough minded Phillip Kaplan, president of the University of N ew Haven. 

Our campuses introduced courses in business under the rubric of economics. These programs grew 
rapidly and with great power because of the intensity of Student denfand. By 1977 the State Colleges _ 
enrolled about 18,100 fulltime undergraduates almost equally divided among three general fields: 
teaching, the liberal arts and sciences, and career progtams other than education. Business 
dominated the latter: 7 

During the’time Mrs. Niejadlik served as chairman, enrollments grew ‘markedly, reachin full- 
time enrollment of just under 20,000 anda full- and part-time Head cbint of wnat 38,000; ay of 
the part-timers sought to improve their career opportunities. A goddly’portion'of them were graduate 
students and by 1977, graduate enrollmerits exceeded’8,100. Many graduate ‘students sought 
advanced prograins in business-and the campuses desired to provide them; but, as we’bhall see, the 
private institutions,’with some exceptions, opposed the Staté, Colleges’ entry to, business on the 
graduate level even more vehemently than they opposed our undergraduate offerings. Western 
Connecticut State College, howeyér, was in a unique position. Its location in Danbury isolatéd it from 
both public and private institutions of highef education and it was surrounded by an ‘increasing 
number of corporate headquarters. Here it was possible to move more swiftly and more openly. 
Indeed, President Haas, acting with board approval, invited the University of Connecticut to work 
cooperatively with Western in the offering of a Master of Business Administration degree in Danbury. 
Despite the expectation that the program would be offered cooperatively, it was presented almost 
single-handedly by the University of Connecticut. However, Presidefit Bersi did succeed in 
establishing a Master of Administrative Science degree in 1977. Within this degree, specializations 
were offered in accounting, finance, human resource management and marketing. It was a School of 
Business in miniature. 

In 1976, under the leadership of President James, Central established a School of Technology. 
This was a significant evént demonstrating determination to provide education for-a caréer in 
technical fields. It was also the forerunner of campus restructure that was‘to culminate during the 
board chairmanship of Lawrence J. Davidson and was designed to bring faculty and students into 
smaller and more homogeneous enclaves. : 

Because instruction is by far the major responsibility of institutions such as the Connecticut ‘State 
Colleges and because so much emphasis is placéd on instruction, it is easy to overlook achievements of 
stich campuses in research and public’service. We had methods of evaluating the effectiveness of our 
instruction but had no effective measurement of our contributions to scholarship and to public served. 
Thomas Porter, the Central Administration's executive officer for academic and student affairs, 
brought in Jennifer Brown to be our director of institutional research. She understood what needed to 
be done and she did it. Through her good efforts we began to obtain systematized information 
concerning instruction, research and public service. We also began the development of a data base to 
help with planning. But Jennifer Brown did not join us until 1983. So in looking back at this period in 
time, ] am forced to rely on memory because of the paucity of records concerning research and public 
service. 

First a subjective judgment: The Connecticut State Colleges were blessed with an able faculty. 
Good salaries and fringe benefits partially account for the ability to attract able scholars. The location 
of Connecticut within commuting distance of the great universities in Boston, New York City and 
Providence, and the presence of Yale in New Haven, had great advantages. The Connecticut State 
Colleges were able to attract to their faculties newly graduated Ph.D's and advanced graduate 
students from the world renowned universities of these metropolises. Some faculty members were 
spouses of persons teaching in the great universities, especially Yale. Furthermore, Connecticut is a 
splendid place in which to live as the summer places and weekend houses owned by the New Yorkers 
clearly demonstrate. 

Every year faculty scholars produce several books and many articles. Publication was going on at 
a good pace prior to 1977, but, alas, we had not yet begun ta collect such data. Similarly, much public 
service was perfofmed. At Central there were studies of fresh water resources. -At Southern there 
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were studies of shellfish and the marine ecology of Long Island Sound. Western had a major project in 
weather research and information. ‘A weather station established there by ‘President Haas flourished 
during the administrations of Dr. Bersi and, Dr. Feldman and is widely. used by state agencies for 
weather predictions. "Under President Webb’s leadership, Eastern established a relationship with the 
Mystic Marine Laboratory for study and research. 

During my career in higher education, I have had the privilege of working for eight years with the 
campuses within the State University of New York, which closely resemble the Connecticut State 
Colleges; of serving for six years on the Commission on Higher Education, which is the accrediting’ 
arm of the Middle States Association of Colleges.and Secondary Schools; and of: visiting and 
interacting, with campuses. all /Bcross, the United States, but especially in New England, “California, 

agew York City, Minois ‘and, the Middle Atlantic States. Using this experience as a basis for 
ane T would say that the activities of the faculties of the Connécticut ‘State Colleges in research 
andin public service was ata level equa] to that of the best institutions of a similar nature, throughout 
our country. The Connecticut State Colleges were ahead of similar institutions in many states in 
terms of the breadth of course offerings, but’ the State Colleges were still well behind the very best of 
such schools. 'N onetheless, during Mrs. Niejadlik’s chairmanship, which ended in mid-1 977, the State 
Colleges had,made great strides in curricular development and wére well on their way to establishing 
themselves as multipurpose institutions offering career education ina gromingn number of fields. 
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. PART II — OCTOBER’2, 1972~ JUNE'30, 1977, CONTINUED’ °° 
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6. Trauma: The'State College System is Established ye a 
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The'persons ultimately respérisible’for thé efficient and ‘effective furidtioning of thé Connécti¢ut * 
Staté Colléges oF any similar institution of higher educatitn are the meimbers of the Board of Trusted3. ~ 
The principal‘spokesmdn for the’ trustees" must be the chdirthan:, The‘chairman must, also be the -“ 
principal listengr for the trustees, “It is‘to“the chdirman that the head of the brofessibhal-staff must ' 
come when thete are problenis of unusual difficulty tr when sh¢ or hehas a controversial proposal to 
make. Of coutse, the pidper'committee of the board must Stady ‘sucha propésal'and the matter is ‘ 
finally conttolled by thé trustées’ vote, but; if there is to be a mutual Support and understanding 
between the chairman and the professiénal, the thairman must never be takén by surprise.. Alas,-I 
have seen that college and'university‘presidents-or chantellors all too 6ften Torget Who-contgéls the * 
institutions. It is so easy ‘to assunié,you can’ manage’ an institutioil‘ds if-you own: it.” When this 
happens the results are bad for the institution and usually disdstrous for the professional" For myself, 
[have always found it to be-very démforting to have the thairmien dhdré thy worries, :the succd¥se#’and 
the efforts which did not pan ott. Both’ Mrs. Niejadlik afd later Mr. ‘Davidson permitted the to 
function in thig manner,.creafing a partnership in which'thechairmen Were the senior‘'members. But 
they respectéd Thy resporisibility as chief opetating officer for the managemeht of the State Colleges. T 
am grateful to then. ee 

To carry out its functidns, thé board néeds to understand its‘rolé, to’ Have a“‘methéd of obtaining 
information; to have dccess to advice from professionals in whom it has confidence’ and to be organized 
in a manner that enables it to examine data and-ddvice in order ‘to reach' logical conclusions., Before 
October 1972 the Board of Trustees for the Connecticut State Colleges did underétand its role and'was 
very well organized. Ip Dr. ‘Smith ahd the college presidents, it had'able proféssionals in whom if had 
confidence. ‘In my judgment, it did not have adequate information. While the professional advice-it “ 
got was very good, there were areas where professional judgment had ‘fot ‘beéh sought and where, 
therefore, none was given. I believed the board could bé made a inore effective governing body than it 
was. 
A Board of Trustees must rely in large‘measure on its chairmdn and.on‘the person who heads its 
professional staff. Ideally, there should be‘a symbiotic relationship between the-chairmah and ‘thé 
professional staff leader. I was enormously’ forturiate to have Mrs. Niejadlik and Mr, Davidson as’ 
chairmen. Both gave me.the titne { needed to obtain their views'and to provide them with'information 
and recommendations. Both met with legislative committees, with individual législdtors, with the- 
governor, with faculty groups, with student groups and with whoinever else we did business. Few 
’ boards are blessed with such able and dediéated leaders. Their intellectual interests, their warmth 
and their tolerance of my foibles'led to thé development of friendship between them and me. 

In all organizations there aré'tensions between units in the field and central headquarters. This 
was particularly true in the Connecticut Staté College system. The'campuses and their presidents - 
were content with the “home rule” situation as it stood. Certainly, colleges need to be given a great 
deal of freedom, but such freedom must be within policies established by law, and’by the trustées: As 
the campusés saw it, no-chariges were néeded in operational methods. As I saw it, the trustees had not 
yet taken control of the system as firmly as was needed. ; 

While everybody was always — well nearly always — polite, one had a feeling that the trustees 
and we who were their representatives were not truly respected by legislative leadérs and by the heads 
of the state governmental agencies with whom we did business. Recently Mrs. Niejadlik told me'that, 
when she represented the Connecticut Education Association, she was well received by legislators who 
listened_carefully and souglit to understand the reasons behind the association's proposals. She said 
that as chairman of the trustees, she was not given this level of-attention and tespect. Dr. Ritchie and 
I often wondered whether the’ trustees could be toused to take visibly firm control before the 
legislature eliminated the board. Bills were frequently raised in the legislature- to wipe out the 
trustees-and ebtablish an alternate System. Somebody once told me that during my time in office, 23 
such bills were introduced. I cannot‘vouch for the number; but there were many of them, and we-spent 
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much time-convineing the legislators: thatthe trustees were very useful and yery much needed — a 
position which my experience in New York had led me to believe-most fervently. 

If the trustees were, ugeful:and needed, they had fo demongtrate: it. As saw it, this required the 
‘board to be more meaningfully engaged in policy making and in budgetary decision. It was my aim to 
.bting this about. My intention quickly became known, and opposition to it flourished. Clinton Ritchie 
rand Grace. Hayhber; an excellent, lady .who was my executive assistant, asked me to see them both 
‘together , and I did They told me that the campus presidents had been complaining to, the trustees 
wdbout my objectives apdstyle of work. , Mrs. Hayber and Dr. Ritchie pleaded with me to resign because 


they.felt sure the board would dismiss,me. I looked up. The tears were running down Dr. Ritchie's | 


face. I was much moved by Dr, Ritchie’ 8 concern and.caring, I also appreciated Mrs. Hayber’ Ss 
Yorthrightness, My: colleagues’, motiyation was to prevent me from suffering ‘fqilure and 
embarrassment. It took.,courage-for them to bring me this advice-and I appreciated that fact. I 
thanked-them hoth for, their concern and told them I did not think it was that serious. I did, however, 
think it prudent to ask Mrs. Niejadlik whether she had met with, the presidents. She told me she had 
not, In’ “retrospect it does. seem likely that one or more of the presidents did speak with some of the 
trustees, but, up to this time, they had not met with Mrs. Niejadlik.. ,, 

: Not long a after the meeting with Mrs. Hayber ‘and Dr. Ritchie, there was a meeting of the trustees’ 
Executive ¢ ‘Committee. .I told-Mrs. Frost as I left home that J expected to get, lectured fo and that ] was 
going. todisten i in siJence. The lecture came, It.was politely delivered by Trustee Ernest Johnson, who, 
had been a-member, cof the trustees’ committee which called on,Dr. ‘Bingham and asked ‘him to resign. 
Dr. Johnson, a highly respected engineer, was later to become‘a very firm supporter of my efforts. The 
gist of-his message wes,that the-trustees were pleased with the functioning of the State. Colleges and 
that. disruptiye changes were not welcome. I admired Dr. Johnson and, ‘appreciated the support he 
gave me-over: the years. On this occasion, believe he, Was refiecting. the views of some trustees and the 
views of all the presidents, The lecture Was so quietly and reasonably delivered that it seemed to flow 
by:other members of the committee almost unnoticed. Tam certain it did not reflect the views of Mrs. 
Niejadlik. When Lreturned home that night, 1 told, ‘Mrs. Frost that there were many things for me to 
learn fromthe trustees and I jptended to learn them. At the same time, J hoped to teach the trustees | 
some of ‘the things] had learned about the administration of higher education, 

"My predecessor, J. Eugene Smith, a high-minded person who was always helpful to me and who 
knew only. too well.the kind of embroilment that could arise in quarrels involving my office and the 
campuses, took occasion about this time to ‘caution me to work arefully with the college presidents. Jt 
was friendly, advice and very good adyice. I was grateful to him, for his interest and his, concern, My 
response was,’l fear, somewhat ungracious. J said what I really needed was the support of the trustees. 
This y implied that ‘the trustees, would have to choose between ‘me and the presidents. Fortunately, it 
néver got to.that. If it had in thoge yery ‘early.days, this document, would never have been written. 

It was a dicey situation. Regardless of the warning administered | oe Dr. ‘Johnson, the caution 


campus autonomy being raised ir in one guise or another. The, hubbub that occurred ete examination 
of the percentage of the budget spent on various functions and. with the establishment of an- ‘executive 
officer for finance and management in the Central Administration has already, been reported. The 
trustees’ taking control of professional appointments in the face of the governor's, opposition, the 
‘development of personnel-policies.and the elimination of “bootleg” positions hds also been chronicled 
along.with a description of the upheaval accompanying these efforts, 

One, of the most useful and important agencjés in the management of the Conpegticut, State, 
Colleges, i ig the Council, of Presidents, Here nearly all important business is studied, disgiussed and 
debated. Obviously, Iwas often at odds with my presidential colleagues, and the meetings at, this time 
became very unpleasant .{ for me despite the polite behavior of the participants. In the hope of" finding 
some support for my efforts, I arranged a luncheon meeting with Manson Van B. Jennings, the 
president, of Southern. I had known Dr. Jennings for many years, in graduate schol, in the United 
States Air, Force (Woeld War Tl) and as a colleague,in'the State University of New York. We met at the 
Yankee Silyersmith i in Wallingford. I explained what Lhoped,to accomplish’ ‘and how: it would henefit 
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the State Colleges. Dr. Jennings shook his head and told me hé would support the position of the 
présidents. I admited him for his forthrighthess and I admire hirh to this day for the fine genslemarr he 
is. 

It was a very lonely road. In late 1973 and early 1974, I was beginning to wonder if it would work 
out and had begun to consider resigning my position. It was then that John Robinson, vice chairman: 
of the board, said to me as if reading my mind, “Don’t you leave us. We believe you’kriéw what you are 
doing.” It was reassurance I badly needed and it caused me té think of Mrs. Niejadlik, who-had stood 
with me throughout, and of Mr. Wood, who had handled the personnel policies and bootleg positions so 
effectively and courageously. Indeed, I remembered that the whole board had ‘stood ‘firm on the 
question of personnel appointments evén in the face of oppositiori ffom a governor all of us respected. I 
felt ashamed of my inner thoughts. Still, one ought hot accept a high adniinistrative position withéut 
a willinghess to resign if affairs go awry. There were two or three occasions when I went into board 
meetings with my resignation in my pocket, ready to produce it-should I decide it was called for. A 
threat of resignation must never be used in an attempt to change board policy, and, were such a threat 
made, the board would be wise t6 accept the resignation unless there was a very strong rebson not to do 
so. Although a resigriation must not be used as a threat, it is appropriate for a professional to tésign if 
she or he cannot agree with‘ board policies or action. I never mentioned these occasions; they were 
unknown to the board and cannot be regarded ‘as threats. Nonetheless, if progress had not been made 
along the lines I believed needed, I certainly would have asked-to be‘replaced. 

I must accept the possibility that it was my own insecurity or the exhaustion of my nervous energy 
which led me to have a prepared résignation with me. In any case, it was foolish because the thairmen 
and the board were always very supportive, although there was a ‘day, May 7, 1976 — but I get ahead 
of inyself. The bald truth is that over the years the trustees were véry helpful and very supportive. I 
often told Mrs. Frost how fortunate I was to have such fine, interested and able people to Work with. 
One cannot go to 6ne’s superiors and tell them what fine people they are. It would be taken as a play 
for favoritism. But one can say what one feels and believes in reminiscences, so I have. 

It is-easy to understand the resistance of the college presidents to the changes that were taking 
place. It was upsetting to them to find that the trustees were establishing policies that-brought 
greater accountability and greater control. The presidents were not unbending in their views. They 
did accept change, conducting themselves professionally in conformance to new ways. They were 
intelligent, able and, skillful people who seldom made serious errors in the conduct of their business. 
Indeed, in very large measure their success was my success. If-they- handled things well,.the system 
functioned smoothly and that reflected well on me. So although we did have our differences, there 
never was a time-when we did not work together for the good of all four campuses. But that does not 
mean that I did not feel the unpleasantness which resulted from what they saw as my trespass on their 
authority. And so it never became a group of five; it was always four and one. Perhaps that is the way 
nature intended it to be. 

In 1973 I went to France to chair a team organized by the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools for the purpose of determining whether American College in Paris should be 
reaccredited. Before J left, Mrs. Niejadlik mentioned that the relationships between myself and the 
presidents were severely strained. She foresaw that this would cause much agony for me in the years 
ahead. She suggested that during my time abroad, I reflect upon the situation and determine whether 
it was worth.the risk and ‘the effort. Some years later.she reminded me that I had responded 
immediately and forcefully saying that I intended to stick it out. In retrospect I can see why Mrs. 
Niejadlik raised the question. If she was going to support my effort, she needed to know that I would 
be there when things got tough. I did stick it out. But, as we shall see, there was one occasion when 
both Mrs. Niejadlik and I felt betrayed by the board’s Executive Committee, and, perhaps, I was not as 
tough as I should have been. 

Eventually the disaccord reached a level which caused the college presidents to ask to speak with 
Mrs. Niejadlik in private. She told me of this request and of her decision to honor it. On her way to 
nieet with the presidents, who were assembled in Dr. James’ office dt Central Connecticut State 
College, she was intercepted by Dr. Ritchie who asked to see her before she met with the presidents. 
Mrs. Niejadlik agreed. Years later she told me that Dr. Ritchie had said that I was doing what needed 
to be done and asked her not to let the presidents change it. During the course of that afternoon, Mrs. 
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Niejadljk met twice with me and twice she met privately with the presidents. She thoroughly 
understood the developing tensions. She knew the presidents could expect.support from their students 
and faculties and realized the explosiveness of the situation. After my retirement, Mrs. Niejadlik told 
me that she refuged the presidents’ request, that my efforts be toned down. She said that stronger 
contro) had to be established. Dr. Webb then asked if there was to be a “first among equals,” to which 
she responded that there was “about to be a first." . 

.Meanwhile, the trustees continued to suffer indignities, When I had accepted the appointment as 
executive secretary, the board and its staff was quartered at Pratt Street in downtown Hartford. 
Before I arrived the trustees had been packed off to-1080 Asylum Avenue in Hartford.in a building 
owned by the University of Connecticut. UConn was displeased with this arrangement and 
announced plans to fake over the space assigned to us. While I was working in my office, people would 
walk in, measure it and say how it.was going to be used. It was disquieting. Eventually, the state 
bought the Phoenix Building in Hartford and talk circulated about using it to house the Commission 
for Higher Education and to house what the commission liked to refer to by using the statutory term 
“constituent units,” one of which was the Board of Trustees for the Connecticut State Colleges., 

Nobody in the Connecticut State Colleges wanted the Central Administration relocated in the 
Phoenix Building. Jt was felt that such a move would encourage the commission to attempt to exercise 
greater control over the colleges and would lead to added friction. At Central, a former science 
building, Barnard Hall, stood vacant because the science department had been moved to a new facility. 
It was expected that Barnard Hall would not be refurbished for classroom use for a period of at least 
‘three years. Dr. Clow determined that for a cost of about $50,000, part of the building could be made 
into offices for the board’s staff. Paul J. Manafort,. commissioner of Public Works, gave verbal 
permission, and so it was decided to renovate a part of the first floor of the building for offices. There 
were several reasons Barnard Hall seemed a good choice. 


1. It provided ready dccess to downtown Hartford, and the State Capitol could be reached in 
minutes. . 

2. Telephone lines already leased by the state could be used:to communicate with state 
agencies.- 

3. “The supporting facilities of the campus, such as meeting rooms, library, dining rooms 
and security, could be used. : 

4. Heating costs would-be minimal because the temperature would need to be raised only 
fron} the level required to protect the building to the level needed for working conditions. 

5. Adequate parking was available. 

6. There would be no charge for rent. 

It sounded so sénsible, but what a rhubarb resulted. The state auditors of public accounts decided 
that certain technicalities had beeri violated. A reporter from The Hartford Courant called. “Whose 
fault was it?” I was asked. I said, “Mine.” It made the front page. I did not know what the fault was, 
but, whatever it was, 1 knew it was mine. Of course, the other newspapers across the state and the 
radio and TV stations took up the cry. It Went on for some weeks. We wrote letters of explanation to 
the governor and his commissioners, we telephoned and visited various state authorities, all to no 
avail. Mr. Manafort, however, stood behind the verbal approval he had given us earlier despite the 
repeated unsavory reports in the press. Yadmire him for his courage, honesty and steadfastness. 

Governor Meskill ordered that all payments for materials and labor be stopped. On January 1, 
1975 State Comptroller Nathan G. Agostinelli wrote to the governor stating that although there was a 
technical violation because, the project was carried out by Central Connecticut State College rather 
than Public Works, there was no attempt to avoid the statutes, the limitation on spending cited by the 
state auditors was subject to interpretation and that the trustees’ interpretations were possible. He 
recommended that the project be continued and payments met. On the same day, Governor Meskill, in 
the absence of Mrs. Niejadlik-who was abroad, wrote to Mr. Wood, ‘the yice chairman, saying that 
Governor-Elect Ella Grasso would take office shortly and he was turning the matter over to her. It 
was the proper and prudent thing for him te do, but was not the best way for us to establish a good 
beginning with Mrs. Grasso. 
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The newspapers kept issuing disparaging comments regarding the affair: Trustee Patricia-Geen, 
who.is now a state judge, sensed my discouragement, patted-me on the shoulder and said,-“Remember, 
this too will pass.” It was a good thought, an excellent thought, for any person’.who accepts a-hjgh 
administrative position in higher education. It did pass in a.way that was almost anticlimactic. 

I went to State Auditors Leo:V. Donohue and Henry J. Becker,-Jr., persons I-have always found to 
be helpful. I asked what could be done to straighten the matter out. They suggested ! talk to the 
attorney general, Soon I had three or four assistant attorneys general. working feverishly with me ina 
small room. Within an hour or so, they concluded that all that was needed.was-a letter from:the 
personnel commissioner granting permission to use the college maintenance staff to make the needed 
changes in Barnard Hall. Thenew petsonnel commissioner, C. Perri Phillips, who-had been appointed 
by Mrs. Grasso-to succeed Mr. Simpson, had no problem with that, none at all. And so it ended ds Miss 
Geen had promised. No news ‘article signaled the conclusion. No news article explained the 
advantages that accrued to the state by the use of Barhard Hall. But it was.over: 

The Barnard Hallaffair did not hamper our relationship with Governor Grasso; She simply 
ignored it. Shortly after Mre. Grasso took office, I went over to the capitol to make contact.with the 
new administration through the governor’s aide for higher education. I was-talking to him in his office 
when the-door opened and in strode the governor. Ella-Grasso never walked; she always strode. The 
aide and I rose to our feet. I had never met-Mrs. Grasso. Before the aide could begin an introduction, 
Mrs. Grasso held out her hand and greeted me by name. There-was an auditors’ report on a subject 
other-than Barnard Hall which had just been issued. The governor. asked me what I knew about it. I 
replied that I had never seen the auditor's report. Turning to her aide, the governor asked why I had 
not seen the report. The aide did not know, and the governor sent him to find out. The two of us 
chatted for a few minutes before the aide returned with the news that the auditors’ report had goné to 
one of her commissioners, Mrs. Grasso said, “See that Dr. Frost gets a copy.” -With that, she patted me 
on the back and said, “You know, it’s best to get these things cleaned up.” She then took her-leave. 

But the effect of it all was very strong. ‘She knew who I was although.we had-never met. She det it 
be known by her actions that she expected‘me to perform well. 1 admit that I'am a great admirer of 
Governor Grasso and it is an admiration which began with that first meeting. When she told me it 
was “best to get these things cleaned up,” it was as if she were a football coach whose team was in a 
defensive position on the one yard line and she said, “I'm/putting you in, Tiger, because I know that 
with you in there, Tiger, they will never score.” 

Even prior to the time Mrs. Grasso took office, criticism of Connecticut’s systems of higher 
education was stepped-up 'in the press and in the legislature. In 1976, ata hearing of.the Gériéral 
Assembly's Appropriations Subcommittee on Higher Education, the opinion was Voiced that the 
trustees were ignorant of problems at:the colleges. The trustees were urged to-develop a closer 
stewardship. So sharp was this criticism that Mrs. Niejadlik decided that prompt and dramatic board 
action was needed. It has always been the practice to have the Executive Committee: meet shortly 
before the board meeting to take care of-important last minute items. Mrs. Niejadlik brought the 
matter before the Executive Committee which concluded that a much stronger Central 
Administration was needed. Consequently, the committee decided.to recommend that the trustees 
make the executive secretary the chief executive officer for the state colleges and require the campus 
presidents to report to him. ; 

Copies of the Executive Committee’s recommendation were taken to all trustees. At this time Dr. 
Webb was clairman of the Presidents’ Council. Mrs. Niejadlik telephoned him and told him of the 
Executive Committee's decision-and asked him to inform the other presidents. Dr. Webb failed to do 
this, and the presidents arrived at the board meeting on May 7, 1976 unaware of the Executive 
Committee's decision — an absolutely deplorable situation, The-board meeting was held in Danbury 
on Western’s campus, rather than the usual meeting place tn New Britain. Except for Mrs. Niejadlik, 
none of the Executive Committee members showed up. The stage was set fordrama, and it occurred. * 

The presidents spoke against the measure. The meeting became very agitated. Feeling deserted 
by the Executive Committee and very embarrassed by the situation,.| wrote out my resignation, 
signed it and handed it to Mrs. Niejadlik: She read it silently, folded it and placed it in front of her 
under her glasses’ case. Peter Berry moved that the matter be referred to the Personnel Committee, 
Nancy Kaplan seconded. Mrs. Niejadlik counted the votes: “Five ayes, four nays,-the chair votes nay, 
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a tie —the motion does not pass.” Somebpdy had abstained. And-so the debate went on. Strongly 
favoring the measure and speaking in its defense were ‘Lawrence J. Davidson and Patricia A. Geen 
supported by Luva M. Hoar and Ernést A. Johnsén, the same Dr. Johnson who had admonished me 
some years earlier.“Miss Geen.improved the Executive Committee’s proposal’ by’ twp.amendments 
which won support froin some doubtful trustees. Mr. Davidson fully understood the need for greater 
cohesion and for stronger centralized control. He also recognized that the trustees needed a 
spokesperson for the times when the board was not in session. During the course-of the debate, he 
carried:on-a series of one-on-one discussions with a number ‘of his fellow board members. His 
experience, his keen insight and the force of his personality made him very persuasive. 

Finally the vote was taken. Lawrence J. Davidson, James E. Dyer, Patvicia A. Geen, Luva M. 
Hoar, Ernest A. Johnson and Margaret Shapiro voting aye. There was one nay and three abstentions. 
The Connecticut State-College system was.born. Mrs. Niejadlik handed back my resignation with the 
suggestion that I hold it for another day. I had’behaved badly. She was struggling for the cause, and | 
was quitting. What a fine and strong leader she-was. She deserved better from me. 

At the'next meeting of the Executive Committee, Mrs. Niejadlik asked me to step outside for a bit. 
Years later she told-me that although each member had a sound reason for absence on May 7, she 
admonished them for not telling her beforehand that they would not be present. She also told me she 
asked Dr. Webb why he failed to.contact his fellow presidents, but never received a satisfactory 
answer. Mrs. Niejadlik told me that while it was regrettable that Dr. Webb had not informed his 
fellow presidents of the Executive Committee's action, the presidents should not have been surprised 
because Some months earlier she had told them there was “absut to be a first.” 

The-matter was not ended, however. As part of the decision to operate as:a system, the trustees 
decided to change my:title to chief executive officer. In ‘those’days, the Commission for Higher. 
Education had the power to approve- or disapprove personnel changes within the Central 
Administratior, but not on the campuses. And so the commission was asked to approve the change in 
my title and to.approve the addition of a new professional position to handle the workload created by 
the newly enacted: Collective Bargaining Act for Public Employees. The commission, chaired by 
Donald:H. McGannoh, never did any favors for the State Colleges. It granted us the new position in 
personnel, but it refused to allow the title chief executive ‘officer and substituted instead the title 
executive director: And so in May 1976 k became the executive director of the Connecticut State 
Colleges and retained also the old title of executive secretary. 

‘At the risk of sounding apologetic for the responsibilities added to.my position, I will say pth May 
7, 1976 is an’‘impprtant date in the history of what is now:Connecticut State University. At last, more 
than 10 years after its founding, the-Board of Trustees organized the campuses into a system. This 
would result in bringing-more information to the trustees, ehabling them fo have a better basis for 
developing policy and establishing a better basis for exercising control. It would also. enable the 
campus presidents and’the Central Administration to focus the energies of the whole system in 
seeking solutions to problems and in the development of policy proposals for board consideration. As 
we shall see, organizational changes were made to bring these results about. 

‘In the meantime the State Colleges continued to suffer ignominy at the hands of the Commission 
for Higher Education. The commission consisted of sixteen members, four. of whom were members of 
the Boards of Trustees for the public systems of higher education. The State College Board elected 
Mrs. Niejadlik. -Mr. McGannon dominated the commission. He was ably’ supported by Warren Hill, 
who headed:the commission’s professional Staff and who was especially skilled at: working with the 
legislature: The-existing law narrowly circumscribed thé kinds of programs the State Colleges could: 
offer stating they had“... special responsibility for the preparation of personnel for the public schools" 
of the state including master's degree ae and other graduate study in education and authority 
for providing liberal arts programs .. /? We attempted to interpret the law as liberally-as possible. 
The University of Connecticat-and tha pilvate colleges took an opposite view. The-battleground was 
usually in thé commission which had the power to approve or disapprove new programs. We won a 
few, but usually Mrs. Niejadlik had to sit there.and lose as she had in the case of the title sought for me 
by the’ trustees. At times Mr. McGannon would not allow Mrs. Niejadlik to’ vote’ because he claimed 
she had a vested interest: Often I sat behind Mrs. Niejadlik during commission meetings and suffered 
with her. It is interesting to note that Mr. McGannon-was a member of the ‘Board of Trustees for 
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Sacred Heart University, but, in his view, that did not constitute.a vested interest. Two othér 
members of the commission were Robert J. Jeffries, who .was on the Board-of. Trustees for the 
University of Bridgeport, and Orville J. Sweeting, who taught at the University of New Haven. I do 
not recall that either of them withdrew from deliberations because of a possible conflict of interest. 

Iam not unhappy to,report that the Commission for Higher Education got its comeuppance. The 
legislative session of 1977 replaced it.with the Board of Higher Education. As I shall. report in later. 
section, the trustees won complete control of the Central Administration staff and received a 
broadened authority to offer a variety of curricular programs. It is sad that Mrs. Niejadlik was not.to, 
enjoy this newly won authority and responsibility. In July 1977 | received a telephone call from Jay 
Jackson, the governor's counsel, telling me that Mrs. Niejadlik would not be reappointed. I told .him 
that upon receiving this knowledge, ] expected'the board would elect,a new chairman. Mrg. Niejadlik 
was replaced as e trustee by Betty b. Tianti, one of Connecticut's prime labor leaders, a fine person and 
a supportive person with strong political clout. The reason for the nonappointment of Mra..N iejadlik is 
not known to me, but I presume it resulted from events during the period 1965-71 when: Thomas 
Grasso, the gavernor’s husband, was a trustee-and served as its secretary. Marcus McCraven, the able 
and conscientious trustee who had worked hard to preserve.the Westside Campus at Western, also was 
not renamed. It was pointed out to me that in'1971, Governor Meskill had appointed Mr. McCraven to 
replace Thomas Grasso. 7 | 

So the era of Bernice.Clark Niejadlik ended. Her career as a leader of the trustees is outstanding. 
She devoted her energies and know-how wholeheartedly to the welfare of the colleges.. During her 
time in office, the trustees became an effective agency and the quarrelsome campuses were brought 
into a system. New curricular offerings appeared as the colleges strove to become multipurpose 
institutions. A major.construction program was undertaken to.provide-needed facilities-and- almost 
38,000 students were enrolled. The Connecticut State University. of today owes touch to Mrs. 
Niejadlik. : ‘ 


PART III — JUNE 30, 1977 - JULY 1, 1985 


7. ‘The Trustees; the Staff and Personal Relationships 


Thomas J. Meskill and‘Lawrence J. Davidson had known each other since youth. Governor 
Meskill Had no better friend and no more ardént’political supporter than Mr. Davidson, and Mr. 
Davidson had no‘ greater adniirer than"the goverhor. Some yéars after Mr. “Meskil] had left the 
Governor's Office and become,a judge oh the United’States Circuit Court, he told me that during his 
politicdl.career in Congress and as governor, he’could always count‘on Mr. Davidsor to tell it like it 
was no hatter how bitter the truth might be and no matter how much Governor Meskill did not want 
to hear it. He found frankness and openness to be'thé-hallmarks of Mr, Davidson's character. Beyond 
this, he noted:Mr. Davidson’s keer perception and his steadfast loyalty to friends, even in the most - 
painful circumstances? . ‘ ; 4 

My view of Mr. Davidson matches that‘of Judge Meskill. But, of course, I did not know Mr. 
Davidson when the governor appointed himto the Board of Trustees in the fall of 1974. Those around 
me who kriew the‘history of Connecticut politics gave dire warnirigs. They were certain the governor 
had appointed ‘his friend and political-ally to put me, the trustees and the State Colleges in a vise. I 
had persuaded the trustees to take control of professional personne] over the objectiéns of Governor 
Meskill. Fhad ‘moved thé trustees’ offices to New Britain. I had done this and J had done that., While I 
doubted the appointment was vindictive because that was not Governor Meskill’s style, I was wary of 
Mr. Davidson.” i 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard Judd héld a party for President F. Don James and his bride at the beginning 
of the acddemic year 1974-75. It'w&s on this occasiofi that I first met Mr. Davidson. The two of us 
spent nearly the entiré evening talking to one another. Dr. Webb was moved to say that I had 
monopolized Mr. Davidson. My sense is that we monopolized each other, and I hope that is correct. 
Within minutes any vague concerns J may have had concerning Mr. Davidson’s appointment as a 
trustee had vanished. I enjoyed talking to this splendid man, responding to his penetrating questions 
and listening to his discerning observations. It was obvious that Governor Meskill had made an 
excellent choice when he selected Mr. Davidson to be a trustee. 

Under the section of this document ‘entitled “For Better or For Worse: The Connecticut 
Appointment is Accepted,” I have outlined in general terms my own thoughts on the appropriate 
structure of public higher education. In our discussion at Dr. and Mrs. Judd’s party, Mr. Davidson and 
I went over the ideas expressed in the cited passage. We agreed that in state colleges, the student 
came first and, important though it was, research came second. We went over the need to keep the 
emphasis on undergraduate instruction. We agreed that the title “university” was inappropriate for 
institutions such as the Connecticut State Colleges because it implied a shift from a major emphasis in 
instruction to a major emphasis on research. How did the colleges become universities? Well, that’s 
not for telling at this point in the story. : 

Mr. Davidson and I hit it off very well indeed, but there was no thought in my mind that he might 
become chairman. Mrs. Niejadlik was recognized as a fine leader and was much respected by her 
fellow trustees. Governor Meskill, a Republican, as was Mr. Davidson, announced he would not run 
for reelection. It appeared that the Democrats might again control the Governor’s Office, and with the 
election of Ella Grasso, they did. Since Mrs. Niejadlik was a well-known Democrat, her return to the 
board and her continuance as chairman seemed certain. 

As noted earlier, Governor Grasso did not reappoint Mrs. Niejadlik whose term expired in July 
1977. In those days the trustees elected the chairperson. Since everybody assumed Mrs. Niejadlik 
would continue in the chair, there had been no distussion to which I was privy concerning a possible 
successor. Mrs. Niejadlik’s removal from the board left_a vacuum into which two persons’ names 
emerged. The first was that of the able, highly respected and experienced vice chairman, Alvin Wood. 
The second was that of Lawrence Davidson, whose dedication and keen perceptions had impressed his 
fellow trustees. Mr. Wood, who had demanding professional responsibilities, withdrew his name. 

At the time Mrs. Niejadlik’s term expired, Mr. Davidson had been a trustee for more than two and 
a hdlf years. During the first board meetings he attended, he asked questions occasionally but made 
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few comments. As time went, on, and he acquired a gteater ipderstanding of the issues, his. 
participation inereased. When Mrs. Ni¢jadlik eft office, Mr. Davidson, felt’ prepared “to become 
chairman and was willing to devote a very considerable part of his {ime an: energy. to the position, He, 
telephoned me to say that he would seek the chairmanship and that he would call his fellow trustees fo. 
inform them of his interest. zs 

Mr. Davidson was a well known and respected citizen. After graduating from Yale, he studied” 
business at New York University. His three years of service, in the United States Army as a warrant . 
officer in charge of regimental personnel ended in 1953, The next 10_years were spent with the Fair © 
Department ‘Stores where he became. general merchandise, manager.;, He then. joined thé family, 
business which had “been established by his father and_his uncle. Mr. Davidson and his brothers , 
believed the business should expand, but their father, thought it would be too risky. Eventually, the 
elder Mr. Davidson gave hig permission to open a store in addition tg the one the family owned in New 
Britain, By 1989, through the D & L Venture Corporation, the family owned and operated, 110 stores 
up and down the Edst Coast. Mr. Davidson was the ’president, of the corporation and a’ member of its 
Board of Directors. ; ; 7 

To recite the many, many appointments and responsibilities Mr. Davidson accepted dnd carried 
out in government, political organizations, comunity service agencies and jn business associations 
would be wearying to the point of cruelty., Still, some mention of such activities ig -peeded for the 
reader to obtain an understanding of the respect with which Mr. Davidson was held and fhe Sense of 
civic responsibility which characterizes him. A few selected items will falfill the purpose: , 

e President and member, Board of Directors, Connecticut Retail Merchants Association, 
1971-74. * , 

© Member, Board of Directors, Independent-Stores Division, National Retail Merchants 
Assocjation, 1971-76. . 

e Corporator; New Britain General Hospital. 

e Member, New Britain City Planning Commission, 1962-65. © oe og 

e Member, New Britain Community Development Action’Committee; chairman 1970-71, 
vice chairman 1968-70. 

e Chairman, New Britain Board of Police Cominissioners, 1965-71. 

e Membéer, Connecticut Planning Committee on Criminal Administration, 1971-76. 

The thought of having a person as successful, as well recognized and as strong as Mr. Davidson as, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees was very’pleasing. I remembered his tenaciously firm support on 
May 7, 1976 when thd State Colleges wére forged into a system. "But I'was a bit'taken back. Never at 
any time during my tenure had or did the trustees divide along’political lines, and never had or did 
they seek to use the State Colleges or later the State University for political purposes. But the 
majority of trustees were Démocrats and there was a forceful Democrat in the person of Mrs. Grasso 
who was the governor. > 

The news of Mr. Davidson's candidacy reached the governor, and, understandably, she was 
concerned, Mr. Meskill was Mrs. Grasso’s bitter political rival and Mr: Davidson was Mr. Meskill's 
strong ally. Did Mr. Davidson intend to.use the Connecticut State Colleged for political purposes? The 
location of the State College campuses providéd a network for dispersing information in four 
politically important areas of the state. The governor called Mrs. Hoar, Mrs. Shapiro and Mr. 
Colatrella,and asked them not to vote for Mr. Davidson. 

At the July meeting of the board jn 1977, Mr. Davidson was elected to the chair. Alvin Wood was 
reelected vice chairman and Margaret Shapiro suéceeded Seymour Smith as secretary. The governor’s 
request notwithstghding, all the elections were unahimous. Soon thereafter Mr. Davidson sought and 
received an interview with the governr. Later he told me that it had gone very well. He assured Mrs. 
Grasso that he‘had no intention 6f using the board for political purposes. “The conversation continued 
for an hour arfd Mrs. Grasso was ‘very ‘gracious. The financial situation during Governor Grasso’s’ 
administration was Very tight. The cutbacks’ in spending’ imposéd' on the State Colleges offered an’ 
opportunity for political protest on the campuses, but Mr. Davidsdn never permitted it: It was easy for, 
me to comply with this policy because’l endorsed it for tworeaséns. First, while a number of university 
presidents have taken on their governors in political struggle, I know of no instance, where a 
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university president has, won. Second and more important by far, the governor is the elected 
representative of thé pedple’ ‘arid i is entitled to the respéet and support of all publie officials of. which a 
university president i: is one. Now, Ido not mean that one cannot argue one "3 case within the legislative 
and administrative circles of goverhrhént. Such argument is very proper, and, during ‘ny time iq 
office, we did it continually. But we always" ‘sought to avoid embarrassing‘ the’ governor and‘ other 
politica] leaders. . 

Upon his eléction as chairman, Mr- Davidson immediately sought out Mr. Wood, ‘and the two of 
them jad lunch. “Mr. Davidson ‘and Mr: Wood always. worked well together, Whenever Mr. Davidson 
wa away, ‘he knew he had left an able person-at the’ helm. Some years after-my retirement, Mr. 
Dayidgon and] were togethef wher Mr. Wood’s‘name-came up. Mr: Davidson characterized Mr. Wood 


“a good “friend, a great public servant, bright, honest, experienced and Toyal. ” To which I, 


remembering the rolé played by Mr. Wood in establishing’ @ personnel system, added “Amen.” 

Governor Grasso O kifew the State Colleges. Her! husband had | graduated froth Central. I always felt 
she was sihcerely'’ interested itt them and had concern for’ thém. She miust have beconte convinced that 
Mr. Davidson was the proper “person to preside over the State College board because when the Jaw was 
changed to have the governor appoint the chairperson, she named Mr. Davidson to the office. ‘How 
very | ’ fortunate that was for the State Colleges and how very fortunate for me. So well recognized was 
Mr: ‘Davidson's leadérship as board ‘chairman that Governor William O’Ne cil, a Democrat who 
succeeded Mrs. Grasso, reappointed him to the board and reappdinted him to’the chair. 1 remember 
the occagion * very clearly. The governor, who hitnself swore in Mr. Davidson’, invited ‘Brendan 
Kennedy and me to attend the c8remony. We did. It took place in the Governot’s Offiée on August 23, 
1983. y co 

1 had been in Connecticut a very short time when I became aware of the need to involve the 
trustees ‘more fully-:in-making décisions’ dnd policy. These early ‘efforts, -which were. staunchly 
supported by Mrs. Niejadlik, have-been recounted. Mr. Davidson believed the~effectiveness of the 
board could be further enhanced by a greater dispersal of.responsibility among thé trustees. ‘During 
Mrs. Niejadlik’s tenure, it had been the‘custbm for officers of the board’(chairperson, vice chaitperson 
and secrétary)' to-chair,committees. Mr.,Bavidson persuaded the trustees.to amend the. bylaws to 
prohibit the naming of board officers to the chairs of its standing committees. The board chairperson 
was left to preside over the Executive'Committee, but membership.in the Executive Committee was 
much'broadened. Originally-it had been composed of three officers and one.person appointed by the 
board’s chairperson, (four persons). The, bylaws were feyised in Qetober 1977 to provide for-an 


‘Executive Committee” made up of the three. officers ‘of the board, the’ chairpersons of standing ~ 


commiittees and one. other person appointed by the board chairperson (seven persons). This 
arrangement provided for much: better commynication and 4 much better sensing of the trustees’ 
reactions to difficult sityations. 

During Mra. Niejadlik’s time, it had been. policy that any trustee was welcome to attend the 
meetings of a any or all of the board’s committees. This policy was continued. Nobédy ever showed niore 
concern for the State Colleges than Mrs. Niejadlik and nobody gave more of hersé]f or himself to the 
work 9. the trustees. ‘Jt was her.custom, , circumstances permitting, to attend every méeting of every 
committee. Mr. ‘Davidson believed trustee, initiatives would develop more freely if the chairperson did 
not dttend,.committee meetings, ¢ and, except for the. Executive, Committee ‘over which he presided, he 
rarely‘did. 

The changes sponsored by Mr. Davidson brought a.new sense of dedication and purpose to the 


trustees. Alvin B. Wood, who had served so well as head, of the Personnel Committee, gave up the chair” 


and. continued in his position ds vice chairman, Rocca ¢ G. Colatrella, a ‘yery able and feisty gentleman 


who took over the’ Jeaderahip pf the committee, asked that £ the, name be changed from Personnel | 


Gommittee to Personnel and Employee Relations Committee. Tis’ wag done. Mr. Célatrella, as had 
Mr. Wood, brought strength and order‘.to the difficult field of personnel. The Planning | Committee 
continued to function smoothly under the , chairmanship « of Nancy Kaplan, a lady of grace, poise and 
ability who, was, to maintain.a steady, hand_as new Programs were established i in the face of fierce 
oppgsition from private. | institutions and sometimes from the University of Conneticut.” Seymour 
Smith, who had served as secretary of the board for three years, gave yp that position and continued, to 
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chair the Budget Committee. A banket-by profession; Mr. Sfiith brought pérsonal knowledge and 
experience to the cymmittee’s work. | . 7 oe 

After serving as‘a trustee for 10 years, Mr. Smith refused reappointment in 1983. He had served 
the State Colleges with skill and dedication. It was hard to see so capable and supportive a person 
leave the board, but he had cértainly served his stint even though pressed by heavy professional 
responsibilities. Luva Hoar, a graduate of Eastern, succeeded Mr. Smith as chairperson of the Budget 
Committee. She is a competent lady, experienced in public affairs and well aware of the“tricky and 
intricate political problems that are so often associated with the budget. So the board was blessed with 
officers and committee chairpersons who were able, active and willing to devote! many hours each 
month to the tasks at harid. Only one change occurred in thig line up of heavy hitters during my 
tenure. When Mrs. Shapiro was not reappointed to the board-by Governor O'Neill in 1983, Ellen ‘Long 
was elected secretary. Margaret Shapiro had succeeded Mr. Smith.as the trustees! secretary. in July 
1977. Governor Grasso had me informed of her intent to appoint Mrs. Shapiro to the board. I was told 
that the new appointee was an able, energetic and pleasant young woman. Mrs. Shapiro’waé-all of 
that and more. She served the board unstintingly ‘and well. Mrs. Long, a-graduate-of Central, is an 
able person who is active in political circles. At once she-becartie:a strong defender of the State 
Colleges and later-a staunch supporter of the work of my office. I ain! grateful to her for advice and for 
help with difficult problems. Ellen Long did not hesitate to enter the Governor's Office nor to 
buttonhole legislators on behalf of the Connecticut State Colleges. i an 
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JBOXRD OFFICERS: 


‘Secretary 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE CHAIRPERSONS. 


wn, FHE BOARD OF TRUSTEES FOR CONNECTICUT STATE UNIVERSITY 
JULY 1965 - JULY, 1991 


i 


‘Chairpersons 


Walter J.-Kénnedy, July-1965 ~ January 1967 * 
BerhiceT. ‘Niejadlik, Marth 1967 - July: 1977 ' 
Lawrence J. Davidson, July 1977 - duly 1991 

A. Séarle Piriney, July 1991- ' 


‘Mite Chairpersons 


‘Bernice C. Niejadlik,, July 1965 ~ Marth. 967 


-John F, Robinsoh, March 1969 + August 1974 


Alvin B: Wood, Septeinber 1974 - 


Thomas A. Grasso, July 1965 —June 1971 
Ernest A. Johnson, July 1971 -July 1973 
Alvin B. Wood, July 1973 - September 1974 
Seymour Smith, September 1974 - July 1977 
Margaret Shapiro, July.1977 -July 1983 
Ellen W. Long, July 1983 - 


CHAFRPERSONS: 
Budget Committee 


Laura Johnson, October 1965 - June 1975 
Seymour Smith, July 1975 - April 1979 
Luva M. Hoar, April 1979 - 


Personnel and Employee Relations Committee 


Thomas A. Grasso, December 1966 - March 1970 
Alvin B. Wood, May 1970 -July 1977 

Rocco G. Colatrella, July 1977 —June 1983 

A. Searle Pinney, July 1983 - June 1984 

Rocco G. Colatrella, July 1984 ~ November 1988 
Felix Maguire, December 1988 ~ July 1991 

John F. Morgan, July 1991 - 


Planning Committee 


Ernest A. Johnson, July 1965 - September 1969 
John F. Robinson, January 1970 - August 1974 . 
Marcus R, McCraven,: September 1974 — June 1977 
Nancy W. Kaplan, July 1977 - 


NOTE: The Personnel and Employes Relations Committee was originally called the Personnel Committee. 
: There wore short periods when committee chairs were unfilled. 
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One other major change occurred.early in Mr. Davidson’s term of office, It had been the custom for 
the campus presidents to receive the same salary. Two of the presidents had major campuses, the’ 
other two had thuch smaller institutions with correspondingly smaller operating budgets. It seemed to 
me that financial reward should relate t responsibility. I felt algo that superior performance. rated 
superior pay. There arg two theories concerning salaries for presidents in systems such as gurs. One is 
that all presidential salaries remain the same. The idea is that equality reduces rivalry and promotes 
team work, and 1 suppose it does. But I do not believe it is as conducive of change and improvements as, 
the second theory, which rewards responsibility, innovation and betterment with, salary advances. 
The latter theory requires a chief executive with the mettle to make decisions that are upsetting to 
colleagues and to carry them out. I believed I could do it. Mr. Davidson agreéd with me ori both counts 
and won support from the beard. I now had the power’to reward effective muinagement and I-did not 
hesitate to use it. This won no plaudits from the’ presidents,-but it brought anew discipline to 
operations. raf 

The idea of pay related to responsibility and performance was extended to the Central 
Administration and-to campus officers:below. the level of president.+‘The college presidents were 
required to recommend salary adjustments,hased on the effectiveness of each of their principal staff 
people. Thé presidents handled this very well, but there were times when guidelines had to be set to 
maintain a relatioriship between the salary levels for the same positions on different campuses. Once 
ina very great whilé, it was necessary to inform a president that I would not sapport a proposed’salary 
increase. Illustrative of such instances was 4 situation,involving a dean of stidents on whose campus" 
residents had been permitted to trash dormitories causing thousands of dollars in damage. | vétoed a 
proposed pay increase. . ; aa 

When the trustees required me to make yearly. recommendations’ concerning thé salaries of 
management people, they presented me with a new managernent Yool. The necessity.of making 
decisions which affect‘a colleague’s income is no way to win friends. I did nof enjoy the responsibility’ 
and neither did the campus presidents. But we weren’€ supposed to enjoy it. My task and theirs was to 
improve the functioning of the State Colleges, arid salary decisions were a part of it. Mr. Davidson 
once told me that he did not expect me to operate the State Colleges with the same efficiency that he 
managed his business. The traditions of consultation and committee work, which are absolutely 
essential to academic institutions, and the rules regarding civil service employees do affect efficiency. 
But that does not absolve academic leaders from responsibility for good management, and, in my view, 
the exercise of such responsibility, in addition to good organization and good planning, requires the 
evaluation of the work of subordinates. ‘ 

Mr. Davidson had much improved the organization and functioning of the board. It now fell upon 
me to improve the functioning of the staff. Tighter control of salary increases helped, but I knew that 
the Central Administration needed to be strengthened and improved. There always seemed to be 
legislators, hostile to our board and Central Administration, who introduced bills calling for our 
demise, but, at this point in time, events had reached_a crescendo and the state government was going 
through one of its periodic frenzies in relation to the re-restructure of public higher education. The 
chief administrative officer of the Commission for Higher Education had left office and Samuel B. 
Gould, president emeritus of the State University ‘of New York, was brought in to serve as interim 
commissioner of higher education. In New York I had served Dr. Gould as his vice chancellor for the 
university colleges. I admired him and I knew we had a champion for public higher education. 

Eventually the Commission for Higher Education was replaced by the Board of Higher Education. 
The legislation effecting this change gave the trystees the power to appoint, remove and set salaries 
for the Central Administration. It appeared that at last we were removed from the terrible yoke which 
had prevented us from establishing the staff organization I knew was needed. It is well known that 
bureaucracy waxes fat even in lean times. The bureaucracy of higher education is no exception. 1 was 
determined that our new freedom would not result in excesses. From my own studies, I knew it was 
not unusual for the central staffs of higher educational systems in other states to consume three 
percent of the operating budget. This, in my opinion, is excessive. For most of my tenuré, the Central 
Administration costs were held to one half of one percent of the operating budget. Later, costs 
associated with computers, plant maintenance and other matters forced the costs up to about one 
percent, still well below the national average. 
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We needed a staff organization which held costs down yet had the capacity to: 1) solve problems 
and to provide recommendations and information to the trustees, 2) maintain board records and aid in 
the preparation of the agenda, 3) reach back into the campuses for information, and advice, 4) establish” 
a useful relationship v with the’ General ‘Assembly, the agencies of the executive branch, our alumni ‘and 
other institutions of higher education, and 5) administer the Conhecticut State College system. All 
along we had, been attempting with considerable success to achieve these objectives. We already had 
created five systeniwide councils to obtain information and advice from the campuses. We also had 
the Student Advisory Board. . 

The Trustees gavé me the authority to organize the staff around five principal officers: 


Executive Officer for Academic and Student Affairs 

Executive Officer for Finance and Management 

Executive Officer for Faculty arid Staff Affairs 

Associate for Board Affairs 

‘Assistant tothe Executive Director 

(later changed to’Executive Assistant for University Communications) 


The lagt two positions were of high responsibjlity, but not quite at the level of executive officer. 
The.associate for board affairs kept, board records and aided in the development, of agendas. The 
agsistant, tg the executive director at first was responsible for governmental relationships, but later 
also worked _with’alumni and the.press. The three executive officers dnd I worked with the éystem- 
wide councils: I presided over the Couricil of Presidents and each executive officer chaired or, in the 
case of the Student Advisory Board, worked with one or more of thé systemn—wide gtoups. in turn each 
of the executive officers served as staff to the appropriate committee of the trustees. How this system 
works i is ‘easily understood by examining charts 1 and 2. Matters of significance ‘to students were 
brought before the Student, Advisory Board for discussion and’ advice, and all items of major 
importance ordinarily went before the Council of Presidents: before presentation to the board. 
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CHART 1 


STAFF.OPERATIONS: 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGES 
(Later Connecticut State University) 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES ° 


we ve toed ~~ ee 


TRUSTEES’ 


: : TRUSTEES’ TRUSTEES’ JTRUSTEES’ 
Ye BUDGET PLANNING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE COMMITTEE 


RELATIONS Cee 


COMMITTEE 


EXECUTIVE.DIRECTOR *. COUNCIL OF 
- PRESIDENTS 


CHAIR: EXECUTIVE 
; ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 


FOR BOARD AFFAIRS 


ASSISTANT TO THE 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


COUNCIL OF COUNCIL OF 
ADMINISTRA- DEANS OF 
TIVE STUDENTS 
VICE 
PRESIDENTS 


. COUNCIL OF 

ACADEMIC 
VICE 

PRESIDENTS 


COUNCIL OF 
DEANS OF 
PERSONNEL 

CHAIR: 
EXECUTIVE CHAIR: 
OFFICER | EXECUTIVE 
FOR: 
ACADEMIC 
AND'STUDENT 
AFFAIRS 


STUDENT 
ADVISORY 


CHAIR: 
EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER FOR 
FACULTY AND 
STAFF AFFAIRS 


CHAIR: 
EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER FOR 
FINANCE AND 
MANAGEMENT, 


BOARD ! 


OFFICER FOR 
ACADEMIC 
‘AND STUDENT 
AFFAIRS 


’ 


1 Astudent served as chairperson. The Executive Officerfor Academic and Student Affairs or 
his delegate attended all meetings. 
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CHART2 


* ORGANIZATION For POLICY DEVELOPMENT AnD DECISION MAKING: 


THE CONNECTIGUT STATE COLLEGES 
(Later Connecticut State:University) 


. RESPONSIBLE. [ aseonsg eA 
} TRUsTEEs'commaTTEE COMMITTEE am STAFF OFFICER | sysTeMwe Counc. COUNCIL. 


Executive Officer | : Council.of Vice 


BU DGET : for Finance and ° Presidents for 
7 i F Management ~- Administrative Affairs 


| E tive Direct Council af College 
: EXECUTIVE ee a Presidents 


a ahora ‘Executive Officer Gouncil of Deans 
EMPLOYEE for Faculty and of Personnel 
ot RELATIONS ~Staff Affairs 


Council of Vice 
j Presidents for 
, "Executive Officer ; Academic Affairs 


PLANNING for Academic and Council Sf pasne 


of Students 


Student Affairs" 


Student Advisory 
Board 


i ' 


-NOTES: a)’ Items of major itnportance were ‘reviewéd by, the Council of Presidents regardless, of 


_whgre they originated. ; ‘ 


‘b) “The Stident ERavinery Board wanconnied in crirees of deep.concern to students. 


) ,The responsible ¢ central office staff offic icer sarved ass staff to ‘the trustees’ committee and 
“presided over the ‘system-wide council. 


i 


@) Allexéditive officers repdited to and were responsible to the executive difector. 
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This organization.mearit that as far.as my.own staff went, I had to’deal with only. five persons. It is 
my belief that it is best to have as small a staff as possible and as-able a staff as possible: The-fewer: 
persons one needs to deal with, the*lesstime isttaken up With conferences and-discussions. Beyond: 
that, very able people nedd less direction. Some chief administrative officers would object to allowing 
staff members to work directly with the trustees’ committees. I did not-find it to be a problem. “While I 
attended all committee meetings and went over the agenda with the staff officer prior to each meeting, 
thé staff officer, not I, worked with the committee chairperson to present the. agenda., The campus 
presidents attended all committee meetings except-for .thé-Executive Committee. All who were 
present took part in discussions. Decision making, of course, remained the prerogative of the trustees. 

Appearing beforé a legislative committee on Jahuary 27,.1982; Chairman .Davidson‘said, “The 
reason we have a small staff. . . is because ‘we havea superior staff.” I believe Mr. Davidson was — 
correct in higview. As for its effectiveness, Representative Janet Polinsky, who is as tough a legislator 
as has.ever beer! born, was once moved to say that the Board of Trustves for the State Colleges was the 
best ‘informed of:all-educational boards.. Others may give a thore“disinterested ¢valuation, but.I 
Believe the systern functioned-extremely well.. Credit must be’shared:with the campus based officials 
who worked hard in the common cause and who brought practical knowledge to bear-on our. problems. 
Our campus colleagues, almost — but:not quite = without exception, were persdns,of very high. 
ability, very high dedication and very detailed knowledge. In a-very real Sense, they became a part. of 
the Central Administration because in the system-wide councils they Helped solve problems and 
helped develop recommendations*for-consideration by the trustees. They understood this. It was, 
however, the Central Administration people who put it’all together in a coordinated and integrated: 
plan of action. 4 + 

We now had a-good organization to provide the trustees with the information they needed to’make 
policy decision’ and decisions concerning finance. Early.in my tenure, I arranged to have'the trustees’ 
resolutions identified by.number. At the same time, ! set uma systemr of microfilming bodrd thinutes 
and other important.documents: The microfilms were:stored inseparate buildings ¢o insure that the 
records Would be preserved if disaster struck-the quarters occupied by the Central Administration: 

What we still needed was:a method to communicate the trustees:.decisions to the persons who 
would carry them out. I asked that a policy book-be published. It was to be.an.indexed volume, 
enabling the user to find the trustees’ policy on.any subject. The project was viewed with skepticism 
by the campuses. It was a very-difficult task to establish.the-policy-book, but over time it hag proven 
itsusefulness‘as 4 guide to administrative officers and-faculty members all across the system: « 

The person who’ pit the policy book together was Elizabeth.A. Higgins. ‘She-began the.task in 
1981,.and, because she had to do it in addition to her regular.duties, it took two yedrs.> Miss Higgins 
joiried the Central Administration the same year I did, 1972. .She came-to-us as-a typist but she was 
skilled ir shorthand and the other secretarial arts. She was a grdduate of the Uriivergity of Texas and 
had served four years in the United States Air Force. Her abilities were easily récégnized, and-she 
became the gecretary to Associate Executive Secretary Clinton M. Ritchie. When Mis. Grace Hayber 
retired at the end of June 1976, there was no question that Miss Higgins: would succeed*her-as:my, 
execltive assistant, a title later changed to associate for board.affairs. Miss Higgins has a keen,eye for 
detail and it was she who worked with-me to put together the board’s agenda books, who kept the 
trustees’ minutes, who contributed thoughtfully to the meetings.of.the.Central Administration staff 
and: who saw: that.all loose ends were tied‘up. Were I to-characterize Miss Higgins, it would be as 
intelligent; diligent, honest and tactful. I relied updn her with utter.confidence. , 

No head of a system of public higher education was ever supported by more able persons nor by’ 
finer human beings than F was. Ihave already mentioned Clinton-Ritchie, who gracefully’and 
willingly stepped from his pésition as my-deputy to tdke responsibility for.personnel. At that time it 
was critical to.put our new personnel policies into operation and to establish a-personnel reporting 
system. Dt: Ritchie established a fine working relationship with:thé’campuses by créating a Couricil 
of Deans ‘of.Personnel. The personnel ‘policies -were-enforced, 4 reporting systern was established and. 
the first collective bargaining agreements with the faculty and with nonteaching professiénals, were 
concluded. Dr. Ritchie éontinued as our executive officer for faculty and staff affairs in the first years 
of Mr. Davidson’s chairmanship before a fatal illness overtook him. in recalling -Dr: Ritchie, Mr. 
Davidson said he was bright, sensitive, gentle, but with unyielding firmness which forced people.to 
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accept very tough-decisions. To this, I would.add.that he-was a person of high moral standards, who 
would not allow me to question, even privately, the motives of persons in.the legislature and elsewhere 
who made life difficult for those of us in the Central Administration. 

When Dr- Ritchie-left,-there was a great feéling of-loss and great worry. Would we be able ito 
‘maintain a relationship with the faculty and nonteaching professionals? Would‘we be.overwhelmed 
‘by ‘grievances? Could difficult personnel decisioris concerning such touchy.matters as salary 
adjustments, tenure and promotion be made without great upset? Michael J. Adahti,who-followed Dr. 
Ritchie as executive officer for faculty,and staff affairs, handled it smoothly with grace and-poise. -A. 
;person of high intellectual ability,: he brought personal charm and tact to-the assignment. A genuine 
football hero in"high school and ir’cBllege, Mr. Adariti eventually became’the president df his alma 
mater + Southern. But thé time’to tell that story isnotyet. 

When Mr. Adanti went off to Southern ‘in 1984, the vice president for academic affairs at Central, 
Heimwarth B. Jestin, took over. Mr.;Adanti’s responsibilities while retaining his campus Assignment 
and‘title. Dr. Jestin’s*management skills at Central:had been recognized as first'rate. ‘His‘long and 
successful experience in dealing with faculty, his strength, and his forcefulness provided what was 
needed. The personnel office in the‘Central.Administration functioned smoothly.under his direction.. 
Later, in.recognition of his excellent service to the-Connecticut State Colleges, he was given the.title’ 
provost, the first awarding of that title in what,waé by then Confiecticut State University. 

f . fhe restructure of the Central Administration made it’possible.to recruit a pefson to look after 
acadeniic mattérs and student affairs. I thought it would be an opportunity to recruit from the ranks 
of minority groups: ‘It may be self—delusion, but-I believe that during my-professional.career 1 -was 
never concerned about a person’s race, sex, religion or country of origin. While dean of what is now.the. 
State University College at Oneonta, New York, I had proposed a-program to. recruit Black young 
people‘from New York City. As a vice chancellor in the State ‘University of: ‘New York, I had chosen a 
very able’Black ‘gentleman, Harold Delangy, to be my principal assistant: Incidentally, Dr. Delaney 
went ori to gain national prominence fon his work in-highér educatio#. These events took place-ptiorto 
the disturbances of the 1960s and the advent of affirmative action-—.that'is:the active recruitment-of 
womerr and persons from minority- groups. In coming to:Connecticut, | had no concern that:my 
immediate superior, the chairperson of the board, was a woman: v 

The trustees and4were of.one mind. We ought to hire-‘more from the ranks of the minorities. The 
campus presidents agreed. But it-was easier said than-done: The mihority-persons would visit-us, and, 
with few exceptions, politely. turn us down.. And in the case of.the Central Adminjstration; why.not? 
Legislation had been repeatedly introduced in the General:‘Assembly:to eliminate the:Central 
Administration. The well qualified Black people we sought to recruit were able.to obtain mofe secure 
and-more prestigious appointments than we could ¢ffer. Our unsuccessful.efforts to recruit-from the 
thinorities brought criticism, especially from.the'Black community: This was'understandable: ‘From 
theinperspective, it was necessary to keep the pressure on. |»? et la 

‘Through jit all, the Black leaders continiied to support the-State Colleges. They saw that the 
colleges’ offered opportunities for the social'and economic advancement.of their people. In‘times of 
finanvial stress, Black legislative teaders, especially Representative William Dyson and Senator John. 
Daniels, were helpful in’obtairiing adequate budgets. Naturally; the’Black leadérs wanted to see a. 
greater representation of Black people in the-State College administration, teaching ranks. and: 
student body. Represéntafive Dyson. and Senator.Daniels. did not hesitate to question us about 
progress in these matters but ons always were professional ih their approach, be results rather’ 
than-headlines, ta 

‘An unpleasant ‘event ioaktaiice: not long after] came.to Connecticut. Over the years I have after 
thought about it and wondered what could: have’ been done to‘make the event‘a success. All of us-who 
were involved sought the samé objective which was to bring qualified Black persons into the teaching, 
and administrative rdnks of the-Gonnécticut'State Colleges. Mrs. Niejadlik and I were invited to have 
dinner with a group of Black leaders. They pressed.us to hire Black people. We said we.would if they 
were’qualified. Our experience had shown that qualifiéd Black scholars and.administratots were, not 
easily attracted to the.Connecticut State Colleges, especially the-Central Admiriistration which, as 
noted earlier, so often’ faced threats of erancuon by legislative acti: : 
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It was,a, psychological setting designed to put pressure on us. First there was a lovely dinner, and 
then it began,-gently at first, and then more and more stridently. We were willing to listen and we 
were eager for practical suggestions. Where could we find -qpalified Black professionals who would 
accept appointment jn the State Colleges? Nobody is done a favor if an unqualified person is hired and 
does not, succeed. The individual is hurt, and, if he is Black, it does not reflect wel] on his people, In 
the eyes'of reasonable persons, the failure of an individual does not, reflect in the quality of his race, 
But, alas, prejudice does exist, and it is not reasonable. We wanted to be sure to employ yery able and 
well qualified professionals from minority groups. We were given no practical help in‘achievjng this 
goal. Our hosts became more demanding and insisted, we promise to, hire more Blacks, but we were 
unwilling to make promises that we could not keep, or, if kept, would pot, result in the employment of 
persons we felt, were well qualified, Eventually one of-our hosts‘began to talk-of the need to use force 
and made threats. I stood up and took Mrs. Niejadlik by the arm and we left. I had had experience 
with the threats in New York. ‘ 

This unpleasant action ig the only ong of its type I ever experienced i in-Connecticut, and it does-not 
reflect the attitude of most Black persons. They want fair opportunity for their people and’rightly. so. 
And I do, too, So.we made a very,strong effort to find a Black person to become our executive officer for 
academic and student affairs. We offered,it to Harold Delaney, at. that time on.the staff of the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities, and he refused. We offered it to Seth 
Spellman, a faculty member at the State University: of New York at Albany, and he refused. We 
offered it to Thomas M: Jenkins, a faculty, person at the University of Cincinnati., He accepted. 1 was 
delighted. lt was announced in the newspapers that he: would take office on August 1, 1976. Dr. 
Jenkins requested and received permissign to report on September 1. Eventually he withdrew his 
acceptance and remained in Cincinnati. Dr. Jenkins wrote me a very nice letter.in which ‘he said he 
liked our people and our oreiaeaban but he could not refuse the opportunities now offered him by the 
University of Cincinnati. 

At this point we learned that Thowias A. Porter was. interested in, ‘returning to Connecticut. He 
accepted appgintment ag executive officer,for academic and student affairs. Dr. Porter is white. He is 
also a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Yale who had_attended the Law School of the University of 
California at Berkeley where he was on ‘the.Editorial Board of the California Law Review. He was 
admitted to the California Bar, but dfter practicing for'a'timeé, decjded to enter acaderhiclife. He.was 
awarded a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship for graduate study at Harvard where he completed a doctor of 
‘philosophy degree in government. Before coming to us, he had served as dean of arts and sciences at 
Central Connecticut State College and as vice president for academic affairs at ‘the State University 
College at Plattsburgh, New York. As we shall see, Dr. Porter’s legal fraining was to stand’ him in 
good stead as he struggled with the state bureaucracy in the effort to establish new ‘instructional 
programs for the State Colleges. f admire Dr. “Porter, not only for his- high level of professional 
competence, but also for his keen analytic mind and his ability to write with clarity and effectivéness. 

During Mrs. Niejadlik’s chairmanship, Cletus A. Clow had brought a sense of order. to the budget 
process. When he left office on April 1, 1976, we were in difficult circumstances. Rita Levy, who held a 
position in Dr. Clow’s office, stepped into the breach and carried us until Frederic W. Rossomando 
came aboard in July of that year. Mr. Rossomando had served the state as commissioner of personnel. 
He was able and well experienced-but ill. I realized later that Mrs. Levy had carried a heavy load 
during the last part of Mr. Rossomando’s term, In February 1979 the trustees made Mrs. Levy the 
.assistant executive officer for finance.and management in recognition of her work at a level well 
beyond her personnel classification. Gerald J. McCann succeeded Mr. Rossomando and served only 


from September 1979 through February 1980. Mr. McCann was brilliantly able, but did not stay long - 


enough to leave his mark. He did do us one very great service. He brought Antoinette M. Bascetta to 
our attention and us to hers. For that he earns several gold stars. 

Miss Bascetta is a remarkably able and energetic person. Her personal attributes will be 
discussed elsewhere. For the nonce it is enough to say that she has an absolutely expert knowledge, 
not only of finance and management, but of the workings of the state: | > government, and that she is 
respected and trusted by her colleagues and by' members of the state legislative and executive 
branches. During my last appearance before the Genera! Assembly’s Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Higher Education in 1985, I was, as usual, accompanied by Miss Bascétta. Question after question 
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was asked. As each-came up, Miss Bascetta reached.into her briefcase and pulled-out a schedule to aid 
our response. As the meeting closed, Representative William Cibes requested permission from the 
chair to ask one last question. It was‘grantéd. Said Mr. Cibes, “Toni, do you-have'a schedule for which 
we have not asked a question.” Miss Bascetta: “Yes, and I'm not ding to tell you what it is.” 

Duting the ‘time I was-in office; two persons were very ‘effectivé in helping me With state 
governmental relatiohs: Brendan Kennedy and Margaret Morton. They had.contrasting styles and 
the success of their efforts’ will bé recounted later. ‘The first to serve was Mr. Kennedy. After having 
presided over the New Britain-School Board for-some years as its president, Mr. Kennedy was elected 
tothe Board of-Aldermen: in thaf city. With this as a*base, he became ‘active in Democratic Party 
politics on the state level. Mr. Kennedy’ was well kriown ahd was readily atcepted by the legislators. 
He met-them at social functions and at after work get-togethers. He knew their language and he 
knew how agreements are reached. Prior'to joining the Central Administration, Mr. Kennedy had 
been an assistant to the president’at Western. He was still assigned to Western when he began to help 
with legislative.matters. -OnJartuary 6, 1978 he joined the Central ceeinieenen as‘assistant to the 
executive director. 

Margaret Morton came-aboard as Mr. Kennedy's | successor in- aie 1983. She took the ‘title 
associate for university affairs which‘later was changed to state university executive assistant to the 
président for university relations. This able dnd energetic young woman had raised two daughtérs 
and put herself through Wesleyan University. Long active in politits, at the time of her appointment 
Mrs. Morton was‘vice‘chairperson of-the Killingworth Democratic Town Council. Her approach'to the 
legislatoré and’ members of ‘the executive branch was to be informative and-persuasive. She has 
always been highly respected by governmental officials for her honesty; her insight and her good 
manners. Some fethinists would take the adjective “ladylike” tobe a put down. Well, I do not mean it 
to be a put down, far from it, but the word ladylike certainly deseribes‘Mrs. Morton. 

The legislature's reaction to the State Colleges depended on how we were s¢et-by thé public. This 
meant we-rieeded to deal with the press*both in response to inquiries and in an effort t6 make 
worthwhilé achievements public. Two very able men from the campuses aided us in- this work, John 
Mattia from Southern and Peter Dirham from Central. 


A Tribuéé to the Stipporting Staff 


There is a great deal of nonsense written about the shafltabinsss and laziness of state’ 
employees. In my experience, they are considerate, conterned and hard working. The 
principal ‘staff officers of the Central Administration and I were supported by a ‘dedicated 
group of junior colleagues. It is not possible to list them all, but'as a recognition of the 
importance of each and every one of them to the success of our operation, I cite a few. 


Mary Borawski, my secretary, who preserved order and occasionally corrected my 
grammar. Gi 


Inez Laird, secretary to Miss, Bascetta, who ete the records for the trustees’ Budget 
Committee. : 


Edna Mooshegian, secrétary” to the executive officer for facdlty ond staff affairs, who 
provided -trarisition! as one’ executive officer followed another and who kept records for the 
trustees’ ‘Personnel and Employee Relations Committee. 


(Joapne Yost, secretary to the executive officer for academic and student, affairs, who.kept 
records for the trustees’ Planning Committee. 


Robert Canfield, head of the Student ‘Loan Office, who kept the records straight and 
provided counsel for students. 


In.1983 I-began what became an annual management conference. Its purposes:were to improve 
the communications and relationships among administrative officers on the campuses and in’ the 
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The.campus presidents, however, had doubts and concerns,and they let me know of them in-nq 
uncertain terms. Dr. Feldman, speaking at.a‘meeting of, the,Council, of, Presidents, oppqsed 
conferences saying they were a,waste of time, impogsed,an atditional workload.on fhe colleges and 
interfered with the -progress of work,on campus. His fellow presidents, supported “his-view.. The 
presidents’ concerns are readily understood. It created unease: to have,one’s staff exposed to-the 
exchanges which took place in the-conferences, exchanges, that_ sometimes seemed to favor positions 
contrary to the presidents’ awn, Dr; Feldman is a yery fine and highly successful college president, I 
admire.him for that, and.J admire him for stating his yiews ep frankly. The decision, however, was 
mine and.] gtood,by it. ‘ 

Meanwhile,.the State Colleges were to go through a time-of intense travail which strained ous 
relationship with the-General Assembly, and the Governor's Office, and which,-opened, new, rancar. 
between the Central Administration apd the campuses. As noted earlier, nearly every.year proposals 
were arising in the legislature to restructure public higher education often by eliminating pur. Board 
of Trustees. Consequently, when I was offered a position-in Connecticut I told the trustees-I-was 
confident of my gbility to perform in a manner that would win and hold their approval and that Iwas 
willing to accept their dismissal at any time they felt it proper. I was not, howevey,, willing-to risk my 
future on, the whim of a legislatiye body which.had threatened repeatedly. to wipe out the position the 
trustees had offered me.;.Aé noted earlier, the solution was to provide me with a tenured position ag.a- 
distinguished services professor which I could take up only if my position in the Central 
Adminigtratjon were eliminated by legislative action, The trustees retained the power to dismiss me 
at any time, in which case I also gave up,the distinguished services professorship. The term 
distinguished services professor was-not -suggested by,.me; however, | belieyed ,that:my- teaching 
experience, my research.and my writing fully qualified me to teach American histary-anywhere.in the 
State College system. The title professor would have been adequate.. In, qny, case, .my letter of 
appointment, dated July 17, 1972, confirmed.the distinguished services professorship. Ps 

The principle of providing fall.back agsignments-for protection in the event: of legislative 
enactment eliminating the Central Administration was extended to cover the major staff positions 
cited earlier in this chapter. These protective assignments were necessary. if we were to attract the 
most able pegple for our top positions. Beyond this, I did not see how, I.cquld ask my pgincipal 
colleagues to.accept a risk which I was unwilling to bear. Thus, it was that in January, 1982, six of us 
held such positions, I was one. The others were Michael Adanti, executive officer for faculty and staff 
affairs; Antoinette Bascetta, execitive officer for finance-and management; Thomas A. Porter, 
executive officer for academic and student affairs; Elizabeth A. Higgins, associate for board affairs, 
and Brendan Kennedy, assistant to the executive director. 

_ Governor O'Neill had appointed a “blue, ribbon” committee called the Commission-on Higher 
Education and the Economy, chaired by DeRoy “Pete” Thomas, president, of The Hartford Insurance 
Company. By January 1, 1982 there was open speculation that-the commission would call for a 
restructure of public higher education, eliminating the Central Administratjon_of the-Qtate Colleges. 
Earlier in October and November 1981, the trustees had revised the salaries for,the fall back.positions 
to bring them into line with the realities of inflation. This was a-routine action,as far as the trustees 
were concerned, but the timing was-not good because-it drew attention to,the positions. Of course, 
there had neyer been an effort to conceal them and they appeared,in the; minutes-of the trustees’ 
executive sessions which were open to the public and routinely, scrutinized by faculty persons-and 
others. . ‘ 
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-A first'class huggermugger-occurred when Kareri“A. Schneider, Who poses’ as an ‘investigative 
reporter, ‘published a-iajor article in’ The Hartford Courant’én January 16, 1982-under a’ headline 
Feading:“ "New jobs proniised té 6 threatened by college reorganizatioli:” The theme of the article-was 
that the altérnative campus ‘positiotis” (which I Sométimes refer to as fall"back positions) ‘Had been 
crehted récently, solely to” thwart the’vomiing recommendation of the Blue Ribbon Committee calling 
for the elimination of our Centfal Administration’ and the dismissal ofdur staff. That was "nonsense 
and Ms. Schneider must-have known it. The alternative positions Had been in‘place for years and were 
essential'to the-attraction of able administrative officers. Commenting on Ms. Schneider's article, Mr. 
Davidson ‘said it“... was bias at best and written by malice-at worst:” eed 

Other newspapers blindly followed the Courant’s lead without investigation. The West Hartford 
Newé oh Jdnuary 21 printed an editorial headed “A bold-fated steal.” Tnteréstingly, the newspapers 
apparently hdd no picture of me or-of Miss Higgins, but Mr: Adanti, Miss Bascetta, Mr. Kennedy arid 
Dr. Porter found their portraits displayed. I-félt' very badly about the hurt déne imy colleagues who 
were hard wotking dnd ethical people. But I had been denotinced in ‘the préss so often in New ‘York 
and in Gonneéticut'that I found it not’to be a major disturbance. Tslept soundly. 

David Newton was outraged by Ms. Schneider’s-attack on thé trustees and Central Administration 
staff. In his cdpdcity as president’ of thé -Corinecticut State Colleges branch of the American 
Association of University Professors, which was our-faculty’s-collective bargaining uirlit, he wrdté-on 
January 21, 1982 to Senator Cornelius O'Leary, co-chairperson of the General Assembly’s Education 
Committeé,’expressing his displeasure. -In his letter, Dr. Newton noted *s.”_ the’ Courant chose not to 
print‘anything I told-their reporter.” He put the whole issue in a hutshéll-when ke wrote “. . . the 
trustées-weré simply trying-to-persuade potential staff to sete in‘a-most-ificertain administrative 
¢limiaté while preserving their [the trustées’] rights to'disiniss such staff for cause-without appreciable 
notice." 

Representative Dorothy-Goodwin and Sénator Cornelius O'Leary, co-chairpersotis of the General 
Assémbly’s Education’'Committee, remained’ cool and.thoughtful, but a few of their colleagues wroté 
angry letters or mdde statements: to the press. Oi: ‘January 18 Representative Janet Polinsky, whom I 
consider to be one of the brightest’and best iriforined of our state legislatdrs, wrote castigating letter 
to Mr. Davidson saying “. . . I was truly appalled to learn of thé recent actidn 6f the Board- of Trustees 
which guarantees sécute jobs for'six administrators in. the State College system.” “She went on’to use 
scathing words: - “outright arrogance,” “absolutely irrational” and “machinations.” Representative 
Pauling R. Kezer ‘wrote angrily to Mr: Davidson and*followed it ip in an intérviéW with the New 
Britain Herald expressing “amazement and cohcern:”- Even’ the level headed state Senatof Nancy 
Johnson was carried away and issued a statement'to thé Herald’ which was a thorough denunciation of 
the Board of Trustees. Nof all trustees and others hurt in this ‘unfortunate affair have forgiven Mrs. 
Johnson, but I-have. I admire her and I support her as my’ ‘district's representative to the United 
States Congress. 

On January 20, 1982 Sénator O’Leary and Representative Goodwin invited Mr. Davidson té 
appear before the Géneral Assembly’s Education Committee on January 27. The Courant reported the 
invitation and on Yanuary 24, followed it up with an editorial under the pejordtive heading, “Special 
jobs, special favors.” "Of course, the editorial did hot explair that the trustees could dismiss any of us at 
any time without cause arid without-éxplariation. Nor did it discuss the problem-of ¥ecruiting’ able 
people to fill positions which Were continually threatened with obliteration by-legislative action. It 
‘was only in the latter event that we had any protection. +I doubt that the editor.even understood the 
issue, but this did not’ prevent him from writing, “The trustees should'eVerse-their vote. If they won't, 
then thé% state legislature should reverse it for'them.” 

Mr. Davidson wisely ordéréd all members of the staff to stay away from the capitol on the hearing 
day, January an. HeWent before-the committee accompanied by Viée Chairman Wood. Ellen Peng: 8 
person I very much admire arid a vefy supportive trustee, wad also present. ” 

-Mr. Davidson was artitulate, éandid and hard | hitting i in his appearance before‘ the cungieed He 
was ably supported byt Mr. Wood. It was explaitied that the trustees in their published’ personnel 
Policies retained the power ‘to diSthiss the’top ranked ‘proféssionals in the Central Administration 
without cduse and without noticé. The’ tristees had not issued contracts bécause they-wished ‘to bé 
able té dismiss at any time. A person so dismissed also lost his fall back position. The fall back 
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positions were intended only as*protection agdinst ithe, vagariés of thé State’ legislature. Since the 
establishment of the Board of Trustees‘ in 1965, at least 20 bills had been introduced in the General 
Assembly which would-have eliminated-the Central Administration. :Mr. Davidson noted that the 
legislature then sitting had enacted such a bill and that only Governor O’Neill’s veto had prevented it 
from becoming law. As for the fall back positions being a reaction to the Commission on Education 
and the Economy, it was pointed.out thatrthey had been established years earlier; in the-case of the 
executive director, 10 years earlier. ‘ 7 

In his appearance before the,committee, Mr.*Davidson: drove home the point-that. since-their 
establishment in 1965, the trustees had transformed.what-had beet-essentially teachers:colleges into 
multipurpose institutions in which only twenty-seven percent of-the'stadents were enrolled in teacher 
preparatory programs. -Present-day ‘graduatés were prepared 'in a variety‘of fields ‘And :were very 
suctessful in securing jobs in Connecticitt’s business‘and industrial communities. The fall. back 
positions’had enabled the trustees to obtain-the services‘ of administrative-officers who. had the 
knowledge and*skill to bring about such changes. It was a tough, -direct,‘no:apology- explanation of 
what had been and why — a typical"Chairman Davidson approach to a problem. The legislators 
questioned arid listened and-understood. J 7 £4 * 

During the’ hearing, the-committee- members never criticized’ the-performance or. ability ofrthe 
trustees’ staff: On the contrary, they made a number of very favorable statements. I was grateful for 
that. Mr. Davidson and Mr.-Wood carried the day. The members of the General Assembly's Education 
Committee'came to-undérstand the good sense’ behind -the tfustees’ action. The legislature-simply 
dropped thé matter. On Jahuary 28 the Courant reported the résults-of the hearing under-the headline 
“Assembly panel avoids action on guarantees of college jobs.” Two days later the Courant printed Mr. 
Davidson’s response to the article. of January: 16 under the heading: “Attracting top-level staff tb 
colleges.” {t was over, and the fall back positions continue to exist today. Of course, the faculty did not 
know it was over. « s = 

<On February 9 The-Hartford Courant carried an’article-announcing that by a unanimoss vote; the 
Faculty: Senate at Central had condemned the fall-back=positions. .In March: the College Sénate at 
Western-sent a resolution to the trustees protesting the fall’back positions, but Had the corisideration 
not to go public. Perhaps the faculty mind’is such that no explanation was possible, but it would have 
been nice if the campus presidents had.tried. ‘Still, 1 always bélieved that it was President Feldman’s 
influence that persuaded the faculty at Western to stay out of thénewspapers. 

When individuals accept top level-positions in-public higher educatinn, they:must realize that the 
welfare of the tens of thousands of studénts And the‘thousands of faculty people-and other employees 
far outweighs their own.well-being. It is possible that, perhaps through no fault of their own, such 
persons may become tainted in the public eye;and, therefore, become a ‘serious liability to the 
institutions they serve. It was for this reason that the trustees always retained the right to dismiss 
without reason and without notice, the executive director, a title-later chatiged to president of 
Connecticut State University, and the campus presidents. I’ always ‘agreed with this policy. In fact, I 
was the‘one wha'recommended it. : : ; 

During my 39 years in higher edutatisn, ‘1 have had the privilege of ‘teaching in the State 
University of New York, the University-of Ceylon (now Sri Lanka) and at’Columbia University. 1 
enjoyed teaching and drew satisfaction from research and publication even after ‘entering the 
administyative ranks. But I never had tenure because I became an administrative olficer before 
attaining it. And the lack of tenure never was a concern. Instruction-and research are very satisfying, 
but I found administration to he‘rhore challenging. In working with people like Mr$. Niejadlik and Mr. 
Davidson, ] had a part in the further- conversionsef the former teachers colleges into first class 
multipurpose’ institutions, —’institutions which provided multiple carger choices, to, thousands, and 
thousands of Connecticut's citizens. That is the great joy and the great satisfaction. 

ey ay” ‘ 
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: PART Iff — JUNE 30, 1977 - JULY 1, 1985,,CONTINUED “ 


8. The Reason for our Existence: Our Students 


he a . 

In never: failed to be impressed by the warlaade of our students,. their loyalty and their good 
humor. The exceptions were rare. Once in a while a group of them would:-become enamored of a cause 
and be carried beyond the, bounds of. prudertce;-but that seldom happened. As we shall see, one such 
instance irked-Governor Grasso. And there-were.instances of rowdyism: But I am left with-arofound 
respect for otr- students’: sense of responsibility-and-their eagerness to act on what they found to be 
proper, The Student Advisory Board demonstrated a-level of maturity which made me proud of its 
members. “Almost always, they ‘were able to look beyond self-interest and te support what was best for 
the State Colleges over the-long haul. We took their: recommendations very seriously and found them 
to be useful-in improving proposals under consideration by the trustees and by my office. 

: During Governor Grasso’s tenure, two students were added 40” our Board of Trustees. They were 
elected by their fellow students. Mr. Davidson never made an-allowance_ forthe fact that.they were 
students,nor did his-fellowtrustees. I always treated them like any other trustee and that is how-they 
acted. ‘They brought to,the board a-kriowledge of student concerns which proved useful. One of them, 
Ramie,Ann Koffler, conducted a study, which led to improvement of campus security. 

A: college i ig no better.than, its faculty and it is certainly-no better than its students. . Demographic 
studies showed that in the 1980s and 1990s, the number of high school graduates would decline. Thus, 
the pool of. young people from which we drew our students would grow smaller, At.a board meetingyin 
October 1984, I said’it was my-earnest belief that it was essential. to hold sto:present admissions 
standards or, better yet, improve. them even if such action caused. enrollments to decline. A year 
earlier the trustees had approved-a policy and admissions statement. This document resulted from the 
careful work of’Thomas Porter who brought together admissions officers, dearis-and others from across 
the.system, to study the question. The freshman class hds always been made up in very largé measure 
from graduates of Gonnécticut’s public. High.schools: Any change in.our:admissions policy had td 
provide time for thé high schools to.adjust. Dr. Porter wisely brought*secondary schoolteachers and 
administtators irite the discussions. A-Student's eduéation is an ongoing process-which ‘should flaw 
smoothly from one level of instruction to another: We sought to make it so, and so did our colleagues 
from the high schools. Acting upon the recommendation of {he study group, the trustees established 
the following minimum entrarice requirements for recent high’school gtaduates. 


‘English (foir years) ° ” 
Courses were to emphasize writing as well as literature. 
athematics (two to'three years) 
Desired sequence, was Algebia I, geometry and Algebra II. A fourth year of 
; mathematics’ ‘consisting of trigonometry or mathematical analysis was recommended. 
Science (two years, to be increased to three years in 1986) 
Coprses were to ‘Include at Mass one year of falaboratory s science. 
* Social : science (two to three year 
Courseg were to include, US. Hisidiy: : 
a Foreign language (two years) ae 
. Courses or other expetiences i in the fine arts and computer science were encourdged. 
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"+ The trnstegs: policy’called for, a student body of persons with a diversity of talents and cultural 
Baékgrouitids. ‘Qualified: studeiits were to be admitted ":. . regardless of race; color, religion,’sex, age, 
national and ethnic origitior haridi¢ap status:” ‘Im seeking-to raisé admissibns stahdarus, the State 
Colleges wished to reach oyt,to all students who had the potential to use higher education to advance 
themselves socially. and to énhance their contributions to society. It was the responsibility of each 
campus’ director of admissions to insure that standards were maintained, but that older persons, 
persons who immigrated from foreign lands or persons with unique backgrounds were not excluded 
from advancement into higher education by rigid adherence to requirements. Beyond this, each 
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campus had an outreach program for the admission of educationally disadvantaged ‘students who held - 
high academic potential —a program already in existence when I came to Connecticut. 

The outreach program carried an obvious danger to our.admissions requirements ‘because, if 
improperly applied, it carried the threat of providing entry to students who should have been held to 
the standard requirements but who were-allowed ta slip by. To offset this.threat, the trustees in June 
1984 passed a resolution reaffirming their intent,“. . . that, admissions decisions should: send a 
consistent message to high school students and their faculty. and parents that successful work in 
college preparatory courses. . .” as previously determined by-the board”. . . is needed for admission to 
our campuses...” The resolution went on to require the campus presidents to work with the directors 
of admissions to maintain or improve.admissions standards and to réquite that a report on admissions 
standards be made to the trustees each fall. 

.It is now seven years since the passage of that resolution. It has-worked as foreseen. Raising 
admissions standards-has helped to: make the.colleges more. attractive: to-young: people. The 
enrollments have béen maintained despite the decrease in the number of high school graduates. Our 
venture with secondary school administrators and teachers has been successful. Of course, the reality 
is that we were asking the secondary school people to provide us with students having stronger 
academic backgrounds. It was,,therefore, appropriate for us to ask.ourselves what we could do to 
improve our own instructional programs. _ 

As a follow up of the Annual Management Conference in 1982, the academic deans from all four 
campuses were appointed to a committee “. . . to identify and study current efforta to improve-academic 
standards and to make recommendations for future efforts.” Dr. Porter led this study. which’tesultéed 
in a report entitled “Strengthening Quality in the Connecticut State Univetsity:” It was published in 
1984. I felt the interchange which came from the development of the report stimulated academic 
improvement across the system. 

During my time in office, the State Colleges’ headcount enrollment increased very little, going 
from about 32,400 to 33,700. The largest campus was Central with.over 13;000. Southern-was next 
with just under 11,000. Western had about 5,800 and Eastern, the smallest, a bit under 3,900. Even 
at Eastern it was easy for a student to be lost in the crowd. The creation of academic departments 
helped to bring students and faculty members together, but students do not usually select a major field 
for the first year or so, and, until they do, they have no affiliation with a department. The campuses 
solved this in a variety of ways, using both professional counselors and members of the instructional 
faculty. ay 

The method of counseling students has changed greatly since I began to work in higher education 
in 1947. At that time the teaching staff was the counseling staff. Sure, there weredeans of women, 
deans of men, chaplains and the persons who managed the student residences, but academic and non- 
academic advisement was pretty much left to the teachers. Following World War II there arose across 
the nation many programs to prepare student personnel workers. As these highly trained specialists 
appeared on campuses, the counseling role of the teaching faculty declined. It was no different in the 
Connecticut State Colleges. 

While there are obvious advantages to the use of persons especially trained to work with students 
in advisory and counseling situations, there are:less obvious, but, in my opinion, more important 
disadvantages: The effectiveness of the learning process is enhanced by a close relationship between 
the student and the teacher. Within their fields of discipline, faculty scholars understand better than 
those who are not scholars the interrelationships among ‘areas of learning.and among the individual 
courses available to students. Thus, they are better able to advise.students.in the selection of courses. 
Further, by working with students, an instructor usually-discovers ways in which his teaching can be 
improved and finds ways in which curricular programs can be strengthened. For this reason, I believe 
it would be best to leave counseling and advisament to the teachers except in situations which 
required persons skilled in personal counseling. But the clock is not going .to be turned back. The 
teaching faculty has lessened its role and‘its opportunities by accepting reduced responsibility for 
advisement and counseling. .I know, I know. I am out of step with the times, and, in fact, the faculty 
still plays a large role in counseling. But faculty involyement with students no-longer has the 
intensity it on¢e had and should have today. And yes, I do firmly believe that: Connecticut State 
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University, with few-exceptions, has a faculty whose membership is made up of very dedicated 
persons. Times change, however, perhaps not always for the better. 

Within the department the opportunity exists for students and faculty members to be bound up in 
useful educ&tional relationships. It is the best chance we have for bringing faculty members and 
students together, The possibility of establishing such relationships is improved by providing 
departmental quarters which have lounge space, browsing areas, open‘laboratories and open studios 
where teachers and their students can meet to talk with one another and-to work together. Alas, such 
faciljties were-often lacking in the Connecticut State Colleges. 

The department is the basic unit of.academic organization. A school is a collection of related 
departments; and, in Connecticut State University, is headed by a dean. Degrees are awarded through 
schools, consequently, each school has the responsibility for curricula leading to graduation. This 
creates a situation in-which‘ both faculty members-and students identify not only with their 
department but also with their, school. The importance of schools in the minds of students becomes 
apparent in conversations with alumni. The establishment of schools began before my arrival’ and 
continued throughout my tenure. - ‘- 


Schools in Existence at Connecticut State University in 1985: 


Central 
Arts and Sciences’ 
Business 
Education and Professional Studies Technology 


Eastern 
Arts and Sciences 
Professional Studies . x 
Southern 
Arts.and Sciences 
Business Economics 
Edutation 
Library Science and Instructional Technology 
Nursing 
‘Social Work 
Western 
Ancell School of Business 
Arts and Sciences 
Professional Studies 


Have you ever considered the responsibility involved in caring for not only the education of 
thousands of students, but providing food, shelter and protection? The latter includes protection 
against fire and criminal activity. Remember, most students are young and trusting. Many of themt 
are young women. Then there is the responsibility to protect property,'both public and private. 

1 had been in Connecticut-a very short time when I was alerted to the theft of maintenance 
supplies:at Southern. We had no capacity-of our own to investigate a crime. I telephoned the 
Connecticut State Police. They-handled it for us. It lead to the dismissal of an employee. This affair 
caused me to realize how ineffective our security arrangements were. Mrs. Niejadlik agreed. With the 
trustees concurrence, we hired David P. Driscoll, the head of the University of Connecticut's security 
force, to study our situation‘and make recommendations. 

Mr. Driscoll confirmed our belief that our security was grievously inadequate. The.staff was too 
small, and the civil service salaries and job classifications failed to attract the persons of quality 
needed for the protection of our students and our campuses. The people were not properly trained for 
security work and they were not provided with the equipment needed to carry out their 
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responsibilities. The; Drigcoll Report proyided the expert advice. we needed. Using, if,, we made 
pleading requests to the state administration and made what was nothing less than-beseeches before 
legislative committees. We succeeded. Higher job classifications and higher salaries were obtained, 
better equipment was provided. , We soon required afl campus. police officers to be trained. at the. 
Municipal Police Training’Academy. We also Jearned to make more, effective use of student patrols 
which, among other ‘things, provided an escort service for women crossing campuses in the-hours of 
darkness. 7 

Nobody understood better, than Mr. Davidson what was needed to provide security. ‘He had been 
chairman 6f the Board of Police Commissioners in New Britain during the troubled 19803. The retail 
stores owned by him and members of his family employed security personnel. He and I were aided by 
two fortuitous events. President James of Central hired William McDonald, a former member, 6f the 
United States Secret Service, to be the campus director of security, and Ramie Ann Koffler was elected 
to the Board of Trustees by her fellow students. ere aaa 

Chief McDonald, as we came to‘ gall him, brought a new professionalism and. 2 new pride to 
Central’s campus police. He placed great stress on safety and the prevention of problems, He also 
placed emphasis on training which continued thrpughout the, entire career of.each-individual officer: 
The campus police were prepared to handle-medical emergencies and were, taught ifjvestigative 
techniques. Mr. Davidson and I wished to see Chief McDonald’s know-how made available to éther 
campuses. In April 1980 Chief McDonald was given a temporary part-time assignment to the systém-, 
wide.administration as associate for campus safety.and security. , 3 

In’the meantime, Miss Koffler became greatly concerned over what gle considered to be 
inadequate safety and security qn the campus at Southern. -Mr, Davidson created an Ad.Hoc 
Committee on Security and Safety made up of trustees and chaired by Miss Koffler. The Ad Hoe 
Committee’s report had two recommendations: oo. 


1. Standardized safety and.security policies and procedures must bé created and 
implemented under the direction of a-centralized qualified authority. 

%. This authofity should report'to the executive director ona regular basis. 
“The-report was approved by the bo&rd. ; 

In July. 1981 ‘Chief McDonald’s part-time appointment to the systeni—wide administration. was 
made permangnf. His services then became available to the presidents of the other three campuses. 
He was quickly accepted-as a leader by the police forces of all four campuses and under his tutelage 
security and safety improved greatly. An understanding of the need for campus pplice can be 
illustrated by three instances which, I regret fo say, are_a few out-of what is too many. In’ each 
instance arrests were made by campus police officers. The disappearance of personal belongings and 
campus equipment ceased at Central'when a student, was caught with keys that would open almost 
any door’ $n campus. At Southern.three young.men who were not our stidents were discovered 
wandering in a student residence and were taken-into custody. They were found. to have drugs and two 
of them were wanted’ by the police. After an investigation, the campus pplice at Central obtained a 
search warrant and entered the office of a faculty member. He.was there and so was his cache of drugs. 
‘The two security problems that always concerned me most were fire and attacks on women. .J 
recall one case in which a.young woman was held at knife ‘point in a campus parking lot and was 
raped. I recall another crime in which a young woman was attacked on the sidewalk on the edge of the 
campus. She fought off ber assailant, but suffered a compound fracture of the jaw. Physical assault is 
abhorrent and fearsome, it is intolerable. But a fire, especially in a student residence, can also bring 
horror. Early in my career, the State University College at Cortland, New York had a fire 'in a student 
residence. Ten young lives were lost. Cortland wasa sister campus, to the State College at.Oneonta 
where.I was dean of the college. It was a disturbing tragedy and I never forgot it. An expression of 
concern from an unknown source caGsed me to take Frederic Rossomando with me to look over the 
Nathan Hale Dormitory at Eastern. Originally, the building had been a fiotel -and it was several 
stories high. The corridors and staircases, were narrow. The fire escape, passed over the top of 4 
wooden building. The Cortland fire flashed back into my mind: I knew.that'e fire here would be a 
total disaster. Fortunately, the college was not in sessjon. I ordéred the residence closed: The campus 
people protested that they would have no place to house the students who had already been admitted 
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for the fall Semester, , Realizing the potential disaster lurking at the Nathan Hale, I remained firm. 
Mf. 'Davidsoni‘and his fellow trustees upheld my position. ‘It was a very difficult situation for Eastern. 
President ‘Webb rallied his staff and the faculty. An appeal was made for local persons to house 
students. The cifizens of Willimantic responded ; and the crisis passed. 

“There were a series Of three arson fires at “Central, none of them serious, thank heaven. I was 
present once when the alarm went off: Students were evacuated iminediately’ Within four minutes, 
the campus, police were on hand. One minute later, the New Britain Fire Department arrived. Within 
10 minutes, ‘ every’room in! the student residence had been’ searchdd. twice and ‘one -sleepyhead was 
found. The student personnel workers and the campys police’ were well prepared for this kind of 
emergency. “The plan to Search rooms had, been carefully workéd out dnd arrangements had | Been 
madé" to summon ‘the Néew Britain Fire Department. I took comfort at this demonstration of 
competence. It reflects Well upon President James; upon Chief MeDphiild tind upon Richard Judd. At 
that time Dr. Judd was dean for student affairs at Central. The argonist? He was a student. He was 
caught by the campus police. * ‘Last knew he: <was undergoing psychiatric treatment. No, he was not 
permitted to stay 6n as a student. 

To get back to fire ‘protection, Mr. Davidson, the trustees and I coritiziued to press for improved fire 
safety” and weré ‘enthusiastically suppofted by thé campus pregidents. By the end of 1983, smoke 
detectors were installed in all student residénces. Inspections for fire code violation were taken very 
seriously ‘ahd were conducted frequently. 

The S State College student body was composed of very fine people. We cared about them and did 
whati v we “ebtild to protect then{ and educate them. They were almost without exception’ ‘Very 
apprecjatiye. But being young pééple, théy sometimes allowed things te to get a bit rowdy. And there 
were'always the’ few’ who were’ ’ willing to make“trouble for ‘thé many. ‘Unfortunately, there’ were 
situations in which campus authority failed to take the action needed to enforce the’ rules of géod 
conduct, to-protect the rights of the majority and to prevent property damage. ‘ 

Situations of this type“éccutred atEasterh and at Southern.-In each case unruly‘students trashed 
dormitories. I visited each eampus to view the damage.. Ceilings and walls.were splattered and 
sometimes had holes punched in them. Furniture was ruined and litter was everywhere. The 
dormitory directors’ morale was ban 4 low. _ They did not seem know how to prevent rectir ence and 
the deans’ of studeht affairs appeare unable’ to’hélp t thetii! "On both. occasions T was very angry and I 
ain sure it showed. It was made very clear that students’ were, to to pay, for ‘damagé doné to their own 
rooms and ‘that all residents in a dormitory would be assegsed to’ cover the costs to repair common 
rooms. Tt wad pointed out'to.me that damage’ was sometimes caused by outéiders. I’ néted that the 
éainpus Police were available to take care ‘of such’ ‘problems. I “mdde it very plain to the campus 
authorities that they had failéd to carry out their ‘responsibilities with firm resolve, and. that I'was, to 
put i it niildly, displeased. I was able to reinforce my concern ‘the next time the trustees considered 
salary: révisions. 

Did Mr. Davidsonkhow about all of this? You, bet he did. I discussed it with him i in detail. He was 
as ‘distressed asl Was and’ ire ‘reported, his ¢ meern “ the board. The trustées stood firmly’ b béhind'the 

fort’ to put an end to misbehavior ‘ ‘and. ig fon intentional or’ careless damagifig ‘of cbllege’ property. 
During my time in office, we never again encountered thésé: kinds of problems in our stiident 
fesidences. 
~ Ar ‘act of the General Assembly “permitted the sale.pf beer and wine on State College campuses 
subject to the conditions: established by college authorities. The legal drinking age was lowered to 1B. 
Faced with this situation, the truistees empowered each , campus to establish its own conditions for ‘the 
sale of wine and beer. A rationa e was that if the students could not drink on campus, they’ would 
drink off "campus and this, “would result i in drinking ‘and driving. So the on-climipus sale of wine’and 
beer began. 

President James of Central became convinced that on-campus. consumption of béer and wine had a 
very deleterious’ effect: “He’ banned student drinking i in ‘residence halls. Positive results appeared 
quickly. Damage to college property declined and the student residences became’ more quiet. The 
other campuses, followin Central’ s lead, imposed more stringent controls. An‘act ‘bagsed by’ thé 

dégislature i in 1983 helped’ y raising the miriimum drinking age to 20, When asked by members of the 
General “Assembly” ‘what age I thought appropriate for imbibing alcohél, I said 2i. Am I a closet 
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abdlitionist, a secret dry? No. But college dormitories are bad places for alcohol. If you want to create 
an alcoholic, put hjm alone‘in a dormitory room-with a bottle of booze. Fhope that all of us in higher 
education have learned-that lesson. 

Americar-colleges and universities had long been considered in loco parentis. In this capacity they 
could make rules concerning student behavior as if they were the students’ parents.. For example, they 
could-determine the hour by which a student-must be in his or her residence. The Vietnam War, which 
made young men soldiers at 18, and the student unrest of the 1960s left us wondering when adulthood 
arrived. The lowering of the drinking age to 18 was one manifestation of this confusion, another was 
the reduction of the voting age to 18. Colleges were now uncertain of their authority. Were 18 year old 
freshmen students emancipated, and, therefore, free-frgm parental control?. The Family Rights and 
Privacy Act of 1974, better known as the Buckley Amendment, forced important changes in the way 
colleges dealt with students. This law required that a student be given access to all records held by the 
college which concern him or her-except for private notes kept by individual faculty -members-or 
administrative officers. It created quite a stir. Access to student records was restricted, which, meant 
they could not be seen by some faculty members and administrative officers who thought them useful 
in ‘dealing with students. The law further required that ‘disciplinary files, admissions records and 
letters of recommendation for placement files be open to student inspection. Now questions of candor 
arose concerning admissions records. Similar questions arose concerning letters of recommendation in 
placement files. 

Working carefully with the deans of students, the Student Advisory Board-and the Attorney 
General’s Office, Clinton Ritchie, who was then our. executive officer for academic affairs, worked out a 
series of guidelines which enabled us to cope,with the lay. They were approved by the trustees at their 
April meeting in 1975. This was during Mrs. Niejadlik’s chairmanship. The guidelines: permitted 
students to waive their right to see the letters of recommendation in placement files, and many did. 
The Buckley Amendment was, in my opinion, a good thing. It protected the student against, capricious 
acts of college personnel. It recognized the students’ adulthood and forced the ‘colleges to provide 
students .with a new level of respect. It subtly changed faculty-student relationships, giving new 
stature to the student. . 

Continuing changes in state and federal laws established new requirements concerning discipline. 
The Attorney General’s Office declared that since we had one Board of Trustees, we were a single unit 
even though we were comprised of four separate colleges. The attorney general required, therefore, 
that we have a uniform set of disciplinary policies. These were to consist of.a uniform list of offenses 
with a uniform set of maximum penalties and, uniform procedures guaranteeing due process-in 
establishing guilt or innocenge. Dr. Porter brought his legal training to bear on the problem. Working 
with the Attorney General’s Office, with the Council of Deans of Student Affairs and with the Student 
Advisory Board, he drafted a document entitled, “Guidelines for Student Rights and Responsibilities 
and Judicial Procedures.” This document was approved by the trustees in. December 1981.. It was 
written with clarity and spelled out exactly how disciplinary hearings were to be held. «In accordance 
with-our national tradition, it carefully protected the rights of the accused. It defined the. different 
types of punishments. It listed some 23 violations for which a guilty party could be expelled or receive 
some lesser penalty, 

Noy, this sounds both grim and punitive, but it was not. The guidelines furnished a means of 
keeping order on the campuses and dealing fairly with culprits. Our purpose was not to punish, but to 
reform. We were not always successful in achieving this end, but we always tried. The guidelines 
have now been tested for more than a half decade and are functioning successfully. 

The free : spirit, the energy and the imagination of youth lead to high jinks and, on rare occasions, 
to unacceptable activities requiring the application of sanctions. But these same youthful qualities 
lead more often and more consistently to extracurricular activities which provide rich learning 
experiénces and ‘often ‘provide benefits to society. There were student service organizations whose 
purpose was to serve the less fortunate in a variety of ways including tutoring both children and 
adults; providing care for the mentally handicapped and providing help to persons with physical 
disabilities. Extracurricular work in the arts — music, drama and dance — involved a goodly number 
of students. Others published student:newspapers or ran college radio stations. Southern had a well- 
earned reputation in forensics, winning debates against schools with the highest academic ratings in 
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the Northeast. «There were-also clubs for recreational purposés and clubs which brought together 
students ‘wha had an interest’ in a comton careet or a common academic field. All'of.these activities 
are very important and I was pleased with the way they were conducted on our campuses. + 

The trustees’ ‘endouraged wonten and‘men to participate in athletic activities, both intratfural and 
intercollegiate. ‘The' students responded: enthusiastically. A variety of dctivities.were carried on 
informally‘or in intramural contests and involved a large number of Students. But ‘no other student 
activity generates the passion created by intervollegiate athletics. Toward’the end:of ‘my tenure}. 
Western; under the skillful leadership and enthusiastic encouragement of President Stephten 
Feldman, began.to develop strong teams in‘basketbal! and football, but had not developed-the level of 
recognition it has attained’today. Central was always noted for its basketball and football teams. It 
also becaine a Solid contender in golf. 

Southern was known for fine football and basketball teams and is a national power in Division II 
soccer’ It also hud remarkeble athletes in gymnastics and its gymnastics coach, Abraham ‘Grossféld, 
was selétted to coach the United States Olympic Team. Certain American pniversities are noted for 
their excellence in intercollegiate athletics, but it was not until affirmative action became-the'law that 
they began offering athletic gcholarships to women. Prior-to that time, Southern, which did not offer 
athletic scholarships, attracted a number of splendid ferale’athletes. During the Olympic Games held 
in 1976, Southern’s studénts won‘three medals — a silver and two btonze. Two were won by women. 

Eastern’s President Webb was a genuine baseball buff. When he brought in William:Hélowaty to 
coach the men’s‘baseball team and persuaded Jeff Anderson to coach-the women’s softball team, he 
created’a’ dual’ dyngsty. Under Coach Holowaty, the baseball team Has never had7a‘ ‘losing season, and, 
at this writing, has always been in the season ending playoffs. In 1982 the’men’s team won the 
Division ‘III national championship, -Eastern’s women’s Softball team has-an even more: impreksive 
record:- It won the Division III national title in 1982 and by 1990 had won it four more times. 

The trustees’ ’ pélic placed responsibility for the ddministration of intercollegiate athletics on‘the 
campas president3. That was as'it should be: The trustees required that athletic programs encourage 
widespread participation, that they oe in balance with the educational objectives of the college 
and that they pe designed to develop “. . . in students the qualities of leadership, team work, dedication 
and physical-fitnes’;”: ‘The policies were proper for Elysium, and, as far as iereo lle enate, athletics are 
concerned, that is where we thought we were. 

Whammo! We were’jerked from our reverie early in 1984 by an setiomnaiaait made by President, 
James that Certtral would move to Division I of the National Collegiate Athletic Association. The 
apnouncement was picked up by the ‘newspapers and stories appeared which called for: marked 
improvement of athletic facilities ‘at Central — improvenients not authorized by the trustees. 
Naturally, this caused concern among our board members. The newspaper-articles continued. It 
sounded‘as if we were moving into the same‘league as Notre Dare and Ohio State. The University of. 
Connecticut already was in Division I, and, of course, our people thought they could do anything the 
University of Connecticut could do. The folderol caught the attention of legislators and persons in the 
executive branch and they asked where the money.was coming ftom." Mr. Davidson andl had to maké 
reasstiring rioises- > - ‘ 

The matter ended up in the lap of “a trustees’ Executive Committee. Of course, that-is where it 
should have begin and would have had the campus authorities talked to me before making the 
announcemént. The committee recommended that Mr. Davidsért igsue’a statement to the press and 
that in doing so he be guided by the following points: ** : 


J. The trustees and Dr. Frost were not consulted. ‘ 
2. he trpstées’ poliey on intercollegiate’ athletics ig mute on divisions to which campuses, 

may belong. . 

The committee’s ceaeneghoe was. approved by {he,board and Mr. Davidson made his 
statement. 

It was a time to reflect on 1 the objectives of the campuses and the part ‘to be played by 
intercollegiate athletics in achieving them. I am strongly.i in favor of intercollegiate athletics. For a 
period of.three years — freshmen were ineligible j in those days —! wrestled, at my weight, in every 
varsity meet for Columbia ‘University. I can tell you that I was beaten by some of the bést men in the 
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couritry. Beirig onthe team was,-1 found, a very useful légrning experience and it is‘ not-entirely 
facetious’ when I'say that ‘experiencing deféat after a fiercely competitive struggle is useful in the 


preparation of a future’ university president. Over the decades the’ observations of young, men arid _ 


women engaged ‘in intercollegiate athletics has sustained my view that, properly managed, 
intercollegiate athletics dre usefy) in a variety of ways. But such activities must be*kept within 
bounds. Frankly, this means keeping certain coaches ahd the alumni within bounds: The primary 
objective of Connecticut State University was to provide high-quality-educational programs at low cost 
to the student, and, in doing so, provide the knowledge and skill needed for beginning careers: Entry 
into Division I did not detract from these primary objectives, provided it-did not consume ‘resources 
needed for academic programs and it did not exploit the student athletes... ~ ia 


An Ad Hoc Committee headed by Lawrence McHugh, a trustee, was appointéd td review the - 


trustees’ policy on intercollegiate athletics. My successor, Dallas Beal; who had come on-board earlier 
to become familiar with our operation, worked Closely with the committee. During the’course‘of the 
committee’s work, ! learned for the first time, and I suspect most trustees learned for the first time, 
that Central awarded athletic scholarships. New policies were drawn and approved by the-board in 
May 1985, nearly at the end of my tenure. ‘They cohtinued,-quite properly; to:make the campus 


presidents-responsible for the administration of the intercollegiate‘attiletic programis which were to be i 


* |. kept in balance with all other university: programs and contribute to‘the overall educational 
experience of the participants and the student body as a whole.” Grants-in-aid to athletes were not to 
be drawn from student fees or from monies provided by state and federal agencies; however, Central, 
which‘had-been using student fees for this purpose, was given a limited time to come into compliance. 

The trustees had gone beyond being concerned about intercollegiate athletics to the point where 
the word “suspicious” seems more appropriate to describe theit feelings. They required each ‘campus 
president to prepare a two year budget for intercollegiate athletics which would be updated yearly and 
submitted to the president of Connecticut State University. They further required annually from each 
campus, a table of organization showing -full- and part-time positions assigned to intercollegiate 
athletics and showing the fund providing the pay for each position. The new policy demanded that a 
request for athletic facilities must be justified by the needs of the educational program of the campus 
and not just the needs of intercollegiate athletics. Finally, it was ordered that no campus could become 
a member of Division I without the approval of the trusteés. 

On the'very day the new policy was enacted, Central was given permission to enter Division I in 

all sports except football. It is now six years later and Central has yet to receive the recognition it 
sought for its athletic teams. The uproar is over, thank goodness, and the policy seems to’be working 
smoothly. One cannot ask for much more. 
_ Nor can one ask much more of our earnest students than théy have given us. The truth is that 
Connecticut’s business, industry and governmental services would find it nearly impossible to 
function without them. In the spring of 1985, our campuses awarded'bachelor’s degrees to over 3,500 
persons. Within six months we had received placement reports from about 2,200 of them. The reports 
revealed that more than 580 businesses, nearly all of them within the state, had hired 1985 graduates. 
More than 126 schools and more than 110 health or human services organizations had employed them. 
Eleven agencies of the federal govérriment, 11 agencies of our state government and 25 local 
governmental agencies took on our graduates. 

Statistics are tricky. Our best estimate is that seventy-nine percent of the 1985 graduates were 
fully employed within six months of receiving a bachelor's degree; eight percent had part-time 
employment; four percent were unemployed and seeking a position; one percent were not employed 
and were not seeking work; five percent were in graduate school; and three percent we could not 
classify. The students going on for graduate study were scattered among 67 institutions, including 
Boston University, Brown, Columbia and Yale. We had graduates studying in all three of the classic 
proféssions: law, medicine and theology. 

Every year dozens of students received admission to coveted graduate programs and a number won 
scholarships or assistantships. Immediately after graduation exercises in May 1983, William R. 
Brown, Central’s dean of arts and sciences, announced several such admissions awards. One student 
was admitted to four different law schools. Three students were accepted directly into Ph.D. programs: 
one at the University of Chicago, one at Johns Hopkins and one at Clark University. The latter was 
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with a full scholarship. ~Another was awarded the Dean’s Fellowship in mathematics at the University 
of Kentu¢ky. Two others received major finaficia] awards: gne for $6,000 at Wesleyan University for 
atudy in geology-and one. for $12,000 to cover the.first year of Ph.D. study in meteorology at the 
University of Michigan. In 1968 the Chesebrough—Pond’s company began granting scholarships to 
students at Southern. By the spring of 1985, the company had provided 51 students with financial aid: 
Eighty-five percent of the recipients went on to graduate study. In March, 1985 nearly thirty percent 
of them had received M.D.’s or were.enrolled in M.D. programs. Another thirty percent had completed 
or were enrolled in Ph.D. programs. 

No college or university can afford to become set in its, ways. When I left the service of Connecticut 
State University at the end of June ‘1985, there was still much to be done, and my former colleagues, 
now lédby Dallas Beal, set out to do it and did so With resolution. But perhaps it is fair to say that we 
had made some progress.in the préceding 13 years. The campuses-had added new programs in the 
march-toward becomirig-multipurpose institutions, The instructional programs provided opportunity 
for not only our very fine students of good. academic ability, but also-provided challenge to the very, 
most able. 

For an institution such as Connecticut State University, the ultimate test is what happened to the 
students.~ Our‘earnest students graduated and, for‘the most part, settled in Connecticut, contributing 
to our stdte’s economy by. their employment and payjng the taxes that<soon offset the cost of their 
collegiate study. Many-able students went on to graduate-study. They will continue'to push back the 
frontiers of knowledge and make noted contributions to their professions. 

‘Tf Connecticut State University has any laurels, they-have been won for her by her students. 
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PART III — JUNE 30, 1977 - JULY 1, 1985, CONTINUED 


9. The War of Attrition: The Struggle for Curricular Diversification 


My feeling is that my colleagues and I were engaged in a multifaceted guerilla war as we sought to 
expand the instructional role of the Connecticut State Colleges. Every new curricular- program 
established by the State Colleges passed through a review by the'trustees’ Planning Committee. The 
committee was chaired by Nancy Kaplan, Undeterred hy.the-criticigm of those who sought. to hold us 
in check, Mrs.-Kaplan and her committee-endorsed the development of new educational opportunities 
for our students. In this they were strongly, even fiercely, supportedby Mr, Davidson and their fellow 
trustees, Now, I do not mean that the oppositionigts were bad people. To the contrary,,they were, 
almost-without exception, honest and able people whose priorities differed from our qwn. We often met 
with them to work out agreements in an effort to avoid set-tos. Too often we failed. + 

Despite mutual respect of a very high level; it, was natural to expect disagreements between 
ourselves and private institutions. Alas, there were also tensions among the units of public higher 
education. At first, however, all-was serene within the public sector. As the resultof trustees’ policies 
described earlier which facilitated movement from the two year campuses-to the State.Cplleges, our 
relationship with the Regional Corhmunity Colleges and the State Technical Colleges was easy-during 
my term of office. On the other hand, the University of Connectjcut was under severe criticism by the 
two year schools because of the qualifications jt, imposed for transfer from the Community and 
Technical Colleges to UConn — a criticism that, was echoed in the legislative chambers. The State 
Colleges suffered similar chargesof discrimination. The members of the General Assembly continued 
to assert that it was difficult to tranifer from the Community Colleges and the Technical Colleges to a 
State College campus despite our trustees’ policies, the-record and our claim to welcome qualified two 
year students. At the same time, the University of Connecticut was in the trying circumstance of 
watching the State Colleges grow in.prestige and of watching them invede instructional areas on the 
undergraduate and especially at the master’s degree level which, in the publie sector, had been 
reserved for UConn: = 

It seemed.to me that we should try to negotiate an agreement withthe University of Connecticut 
which would provide a reasoned approach. to’ the expanding instructional role of-the State-Colleges, 
quiet the charge of duplication and provide for cooperation in our approach to the state legislature. We 
had one device that could take much pressure off UConn. For very good reason, the University of 
Connecticut felt that it had to apply selective standardg-for transfer from the two year colleges. 
However, the State Colleges board had long standing policies which required only that the student had 
completed a transfer program and was recommended by the two year college for continued study 
leading to a bachelor’s degree.- A joint announcement concerning thgtransfer.issye could. be made by 
UConn and the State Colleges pointing out that every. qualified two year graduate ‘was assured of 
admission to a baccalaureate program. Such an announcement, which would relieve the, criticism of 
UConn, could be made at the time we reported agreement on master’s programs. I suggested ‘to Mr. 
Davidson that this matter be placed before the Coordinating Council, which was made up of trustees 
from our. board and trustees for the University of Connecticut, and which had been created to provide 
coordination and harmony between the two institutions. He agreed. 

The Coordinating Council, made up of three trustees from UConn and three from the State 
Colleges, had been established in 1976. At that time, Gordon W. Tasker.was chairman-pf the UConn 
trustees and Glenn Ferguson was the UConn president. Mr. Tasker and Dr. Ferguson gtrongly 
fayored cooperative efforts. John DiBiaggio succeeded Dr, Ferguson as president of UConn. My 
feeling has always been that Dr, DiBiaggio did not fully support the council. Andrew Canzonetti, who 
followed Mr. Tasker as chairman of UConn’s Board of Trustees, did support it. I heard him say on 
several] occasions that what really mattered was service to the student rather than who should offer a 
program. I believe that Dr. Canzonetti’s insistence had much to do with the success in reaching 
agreement. Mr. Davidson also fully supported the effort, but his staff people required no urging. ‘ 

So the Coordinating Council went to,work. In January, 1978 Thomas Porter joined us as executive 
officer for academic and student affairs. He handled the negotiations for our side with skill and tact, 
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making excellent-use of his legal training and his experience in higher education. Study of the 
undergraduate curricula revealed that, although there was duplication, such duplication was inherent 
to collegiafe:educatiori: ‘An“agréeriernt was reached tonderning master’s degreés and sixth year 
programs. The University of Connecticut was not to offer programs in library science and in industria] 
technology, two areas in which the State Colleges were well established. The colleges promised not to 
propose programs in certain technical fields. There was‘alsb an agreement not to object’to graduate 
programs proposed by either party which fell within tlie terms of the agreement. The pact was to last 
three years and was subject to review-and fenewal: 

In May 1981 the agreement.was approved by the' trustegs-of UConn and the State Colleges. Mr. 
Davidson ahd Dr. Canzonetti held avety siccessful | press: conference to‘alinounce the terms of the pact. 
about duplication of programs at the State Colleges and UConn. The agreement permitted the State 
Colleges to offer business programs on both the bachelor’s and master’s level. Soie of my colleagues 
disliked the provisions that prohibited us from offering a degree with the title Master of Business 
Administration. Bit'the ‘agreément was accepted with good grace on all sides and therd was a feeling 
of cooperation and Support between UCorin and thé State Colleges. All too soon the goodwill eroded to 
a léss’ satisfactory- level: I am not at'all pleased'to report that, had I been more-diplomati¢, I might 
have turned aside some of the mistrust which arose in the minds ‘oft UConn's officials. 

* During the time I'served under Mr. Davidson's chairmanship, the colleges continued to expand 
their offerings. Twenty~one new undergraduate’ programs were begun. -With the exception of new 
offerings in German ‘and Italian, all were in cateér fields. “Nine were in business, five in technological 
‘fields déaling with manufacturing and the dthérs ranged from nursing to journalism. It was a" sign of 
the times that all four campuses introduced majors in computer science. Fourteen new offerings were 
begun n the mastér’s degree: level.’ Most related-to the world of busiiiess, iriclading a tourse in 
industrial management at Central. Two new graduate programs of major importance were started at 
Southern: Master of Social Work and- Master of Library Science. 

Undérstandably, Connkéticut iristitutions of higher education — with the exception of Yale, 
Wesleyan and Trinity — were concerned that their own enrollments would be reduced by-the growing 
variety of programs in public institutions. There was a provision in the law whereby: private 
institutions could contract with the state to offer specific programs. In 1984 three private institutions 
submitted proposals to contract’ fér’32 programs. Most were not’ financed‘by the General Assembly, 
but the'intent of the private institutioris to secure public’ financing and to preclude the State Colleges 
from certaih instructidnal areas was very clear, very clear indeed. And their foremost concern was to 
keep Southern out of the * ‘fiéld of business and to limit ‘Central’s “busineds program to the 
undergraduate level. 

Any fair minded person must agree that Connecticut has benefited from‘its private colleges. Yale, 
Wesleyan and Trinity brought mated scholars to dwell in Connecticut ani take’ ‘Part i in its‘ dffairs. But 
locat institutions i in the private sector, - such as the University of Hartford and the University of New 
Haven, alsb “itade a contribution ‘to our ‘state. Had thesé local institutions not existed, higher 
educational opportunities for many of our éitizens would have been entirely lacking in-the years before 
thé rise of the publi¢ sector. Persons 6f-dedi¢ation and vision donated millions of dollars from their own 
private resources to bririg such institutions’ into being. Others served-boards of trustees or led 
financial campaigns or used their professional skills to advance the work of thé private institutions. 
These fémarkable persons deserve our honor, and I do‘honor them. I acknowledge not only the debt 
owed td our citizens who created Connegticut’s private colleges, but the debt owed the faculties and the 
administrative officers who servéd them. : : 

But I believed that public higher education is essential if all our citizens are to be given the 
opportunity to-develop career skills and to ‘deepen their understandings of-tierselves, our sociéty and 
the universe abdut us. So I was not going to*back off from ‘any cohfrontation-which resulted from the 
expanding fole‘of thé cdlleges: And rieither were Mr. Davidson, the, trustees and the collegé 
presidents. Aa it turned out; the hdrnidone to’ the private institutions turned out to be minimal. Dr. 
Porter realized that the private institutions would claim mortal.injury as new programs were taken up 
by thé ‘public colleges. He’ studied thé situation of the private institutions afd fouhd out that their 
enrollments did not decline. Corinecticut’s citizens had discovered the Valte of higher education. “The 
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High School Graduation Follow-up. Report, .1988,” issued: by. the Connecticut Department of 
Education,.revealed fifty-eight-percent-of the-high school graduates -had enrolled in post-secondary, 
nonvucational courses in 1979. By. 1988 the level had reached seventy-one percent- At the same.time, 
persons 24 years of age and older were returning to the classroom — often on a part-time basis ~ to 
earn undergraduate degrees,.and persons with bachelor’s and master’s.degrees were returning to the 
classroom to improve their career, skills and to broaden their understandings. The resulting increase 
in the educational'level of our citizens must improye the quality of life.in-Connécticut for decades to 
come. Much of the enrollment in higher education resulted from the: low-cost and availability of public 
higher education. 

The ability of the State Colleges to provide the services students, desired was not easily obtained as 
is demonstrated by the fierceness of the struggle that erupted wheri Central and Southern announced 
plans to expand their programs in business. In bygone days Central” had had-programs for preparing 
teachers of business and teachers of industrial arts. Under the leadership of President Welte and later 


President James, these programs had been‘expanded to inclyde ‘strong uyidergraduate curricula i in- 


business and in industrial technology, By 1980 Central was offering more than 600 bachelor’s degrees 
each year in these-fields. Costs made it difficult for Central’s graduates to undertake advanced study. 
at private institutions. Consequently, each year well over 200 students holding a bachelor’s degree 
sought to improve their qualifications by ‘enrolling at Central in undergraduate courses in business. 
Seeking-to serve these students and others: Central, led by Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Heimwarth B. Jestin, developed a program entitled Master of Science in Orgenteation and 
Management. 

Under the law a new instructional program could not be offered without.the approval of the Board 
of Governors, an agency which held powers intended to enable it to coordinate higher education in 


Connecticut. In 1980 the Board-of Governors was requested to approve Central’s!new program in - 


business, but refused to take action. The University of Hartford, separated from Central’s campus by 
only a few miles, had offered graduate programs in business for many years: Understandably, its 
president, Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, was outraged at the thought of Central offering competing 
programs. He protested vigorously to the Board of Governors. 

There followed a very bitter.debate before a.committee of the Board of Governors at which time Dr. 
Trachtenberg attacked Central’s proposal in. terms that must be described as caustic and brutal. 
Present to represent our side was Chairman Davidson, I, President James, Dr. Porter and Dr<Jestin. It 
was as unpleasant a scene as | have-encountered in academic circles. Eventually -the Board of 
Governors decided they would force a.cooperative effort. Central was given‘approyal to begin the 
program but only if three courses were taken at an.institution othér than Central.. This ruling 
violated what I consider to be a primary academic requirement; namely, that any instructional 
program should be under the discipline of a faculty, and, therefore, a responsibility of that‘faculty. 
The division of the instructional program between two faculties weakened this principle. 

Of course, the Board of Governors assumed that Centra] and the University pf Hartford would 
work together to provide the program. It did nat happen. The strong feeling between the two 
institutions led Central’s president, F. Don James, to,contact Homer Babbidge, the head, of the 
Hartford Graduate Center. An agreement was reached whereby Central’s students could take the 
three courses at the Graduate Center at costs well below those paid by the Graduate Center’s own 
students. The arrangement produced shock and outrage at the University of Hartford and feelings of 
hardly less jntensity at the Board of Governors. ‘Butthe Board of Governors gave approval on January 
15, 1983. The program did not work. Central’s students.simply did not enroll at the. Hartford 
Graduate Center. Meanwhile,-the University of Hartford continued-to prosper, The Board of 
Governors came to realize that their.plan was not working and dropped,the requirement-that. three 
courses be taken at an institution other than Central. The program was then fully opera tonatend 
fully under the discipline of Central’s faculty. % 

Dr. James deserves great credit for the leadership of his campus during this trying time and ‘for his 
initiative in establishing a relationship with the Hartford Graduate Center.-Dr. Jestin also played a 
major role in the development of the program and in pressing for its acceptance. The person in the 
middle of this,struggle was Norma Glasgow, the commissioner of higher education, who, headed the 
staff of the Department of Higher Education. In-my report to the Board. of Trustees for the State 
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Colleges on December 3, 1982, I said-that I doubted that any person present,. myself-included, could 
fully-appreciate the pressures put on the cémmissioner in this instance. The nature of my position 
causéd me to be at odds with Dr. Glasgow most of the time'as I sought advantage for the State Colleges 
and she strove to’maintain impartiality, order and a degree of, prudence throughout all higher 
education in Connecticut. In my opinion, she attained her objectives, which is a major achievement. 

Eventually, relations with the University of Hartford became easier. Meetings were~held 
involving President Trachtenberg and me. Members of our staffs aléo conferred. When I retired, Dr. 
Trachtenberg sent me a University of Hartford’chair. The bronze plaque on its back reads: “To Dr. 
James A. Frost from a Colleague in Arms. Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, President, University of 
Hartford. June 1984.” I appreciated the wording and I appreciated the chair. It receives a place of 
honor in our living room. 

Alas, relations with the. Univer'sity of New Haven grew more grim and were never to recover 
during my time in office. Southern Connecticut State College had begun a specialization within a 
liberal Arts program which provided business background for its students. This offering was the brain 
child of Professor James Hsiao and was strongly’and intelligently supported by Manson Van B. 
Jennings, the campus president. By the fall of 1982, some'1,200 full-time students were enrolled in 
the program. . 

Mr. Davidson -and’I believed the time had come to develop a full fledged business program at 
Southern. The-trustees agreed enthusiastically. In July 1981 Dr.-Franklin Harrison, a person trained 
in business‘and well experienced in both-business and academic circles, succeeded Dr. Jennings as 
Southern’s president. In September 1982 the Board of Trustees, in an effort to add impetus to the 
movement toward business, changed the Division of Business and Economics at Southern to the School 
of Business and Economies. 

If Presiderit Phillip Kaplan of the University of New Haven was not very, very angry-over -the 
establishment‘of ¢ new school, he had me fooled. The situation was not made easier by a publication 
called “Southerri 20007 issued"by Dr. Harrison which made aggrandized claims for what Southern 
would accomplish’by the turn of the tentury. Mr. Davidson was not pleased by the unauthorized ard 
ambitious plans outlined in “Southern 2000,” neither were his fellow trustees nor I. Our displeasure 
was nothing to the howl that came from the University of New Haven. Commissioner Glasgow, once 
again in the middle, was-also“concerned, not only about the publication, but in our creation of a new 
school. Acting with ‘restrhint and good sense, Dr. Glasgow called a meeting in her office. An 
agreement was' reached: -we would rename the School of Business and Economics as the School of 
Business Economics, Southern would seek approval of the trustees and the Board of Governors for a 
program in ‘businéss administration and, eventually, the School of Business Economics could be 
renamed the School of Business. 

In December 1982 the*title School of Business-Economics was approved by the trustees. Dr. 
Kaplan had no enthusiasm for these developments. ‘He asked to speak to the trustees: Mr. Davidson 
ruled that he could not address the trustees at-an official board meeting, but that if he wished to speak 
to such trastees who'chose. to assemble just before a board meeting, it could be arranged. This ‘was 
dorie,-and on February 4, 1983 Dr. Kaplan -tnade his speech. a 

He began by saying that he représented not‘only his own. university but also Quinnipiac College, 
the University of Bridgeport, the University of Hartford, Sacred Heart University and Post College. 
Well, wé knew that. He'went on to note that-his own university had offered programs i in business sincé 
its founding! ‘in 1920'and currently,erirolled some-4;300 students ini such programs., The establishment 
of businesé offerings at ‘Séuthern, he ‘said, “would be ‘unwarranted, would ‘constitute needles$ 
duplication ‘at publi¢ expense’ and ‘would: amount’ to unnecessary proliferation directly counter to 
public-interest ahd publié “policy.” There’ was’ more. It was a powerful argument, and, from: Dr! 
Kaplan’s viéwpoint, both’reaSonable and proper. But what about the Re an students at Southern now 
restricted to limited offerings in economics and business? 

Undeterred by Dr. Kaplan’s pléa, the trustees called for plans to anvelae curricula in business and 
management at Southern. The University of New Haven‘counteret by having a lawyer file a petition 
with the Board of Governors-to prevent the creation of business prograins at Southern, The Attorney 


:Genéral allowed our trustees to hire a-legal representative and we obtained the’services of Stephen 


Ronai. Dr. Porter is, as noted, an attorney. He and Mr. Rénai-worked tdgethér to present our case to 
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the Board of Governors and did so with impressive logic and persuasiveness. I kept quiet, leaving it to 
the experts. Dr. Harrison, Southern’s president; chose to-make a presentation which, in my opinion, 
did not.ddd to our case. 

We did not get blanket approval to establish a School of Business, but the Board of Governors did 
agree to allow us to build our offerings in business administration. At:last, on J uly 17,.1984, some two 
years after we had begun the effort, the Board of Governors approved a bachelor's degree program in 
business administration with majors in business~economics, marketing, management and_ accounting. 
From this base, the business program at Southern continued to-expand and.led eventually to the 
establishment of a School of Business. 3 . j 

Meanwhile, things were going beautifully.at‘Western. This campus had po nearby rivals such as 
the University of Hartford and the University.of New Haven. It was surrounded by corporate 
headquarters, both large and small, from which it could draw bath instructors and students.as well as 
financial aid. It developed a School of Business during the tenure of President Robert Bersi, a man of 
very remarkable leadership. In 1986, something over a year after my retirement, the University of 
Connecticut withdrew from the Master of Business Administration it had offered-at Danbury and the 
program was taken over by Western. President Feldman, an academic person, with a strong 
background in finance and corporate structure, succeeded Dr. Bersi. Under Dr. Feldman’s guidance, 
the relationships with the corporate community were strengthened and the programs-in business 
thrived. ; ‘ 

Eastern, the smallest of the-four.colleges, was located in a more sparsely settled region of the state 
and did not have great pressure to establish extensive offerings in business, Nonetheless; Président 
Webb and the faculty understood the need to provide students with programs in business. In 1978 
Eastern easily secured the Board of Governor’s approval for an undergraduaté offering: It grew over 
thé years. In April 1985 the David.T. Chase Free Enterprise Institute was established at Eastern, 
Financed by Mr. Chase,’it pfovided funds for lectures, seminars and student research projects. 


So by July 1, 1985, all four campuses had growing programs in business. These offerings were © 


essential if the colleges were to become:truly.multipurpose institutions: There was another important 
development which had occurred over the years whieh reinforced preparation for a career in business 
and public service: Cooperative Education. Under this concept, students periodically left-their studies 
to work for pay in business, in industry or in public agencies. By 1983-Central‘had the largest 
Cooperative Education program in Connecticut enrolling about 100 students and affiliating with 85 
employers. So successful was Central’s program that the Federal Government provided: funds for its 
enlargethent. Presiderit James and his colleagues merit applause for their leadership inthis field of 
education. «1 a o4 

Dr. James also had great interest.in international education. He establishéd good relationships 
with universities and business leaders iriChina, Japan and Korea, ‘especially the latter. He was 
invited to lecture on education in Chiria and Korea, which he did. Businessmen from J apan‘and-Korea 
visited Central’s campus.. These exchanges provided new insights and new opportunities for learning 
to both faculty members and students. The relationships with foreign countries continued to provide 
educational and research opportunities for years after President James retired. ee 

Meanwhile, here at home, far from the international scene, a development arose which caused a 
rift with the University of Connecticut. Across the nation a growing belief in the beneficial effects of 
graduate education led to the rise of specialized career programs. Among these are library science, 
social work and-nursing. For de years Southefn had‘had an undergraduate prégram to prepare 
librarians. In 1978 it began to offer a Master of Library Science. This was accomplished without 
problems of any kirid, but our effort to develop master’s level offerings in social work and nursing 
brought down the wrath of the University of Connecticut. / mS 

There was a question ‘of whether the State Colleges had the legal authority to offer a Master of 
Social Work.: A goodly part of our controversy with UConn hinged on the responsibilities assigned by 
state statute-to our trustees and to theirs. When I arrived. in Connecticut, the University of 
Connecticut's trustees had “exclusive fesponsibility for programs leading to doctoral degrees and post— 
baccalaureate professional degrees.”! These keywords seemed to bar the State Colleges from offering 
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graduate courses in career fields, ir which case we were already-in violation of the law. We knew we 
could not modify the wording of the authority granted to UConn so we sought to‘enlarge the authority 
of our own board. Brendan Kennedy diligently pursued the cause with members of the General 
Aégsembly: Asa result,in 1977 our trustees were given legislative authority-not only for baccalaureate 
and graduate offerings in education and the liberal arts but also in “career programs at the bachelor’s, 
master’s and sixth year level.” 

When ‘officials of the university asked me what constituted “career programs,” I responded,-“All 
fields’of endeavor, save only the-traditional proféssions of law, medicine and theology.” This is the 
definition of “professional” used by the United States Department of Education in its collection of data 
concerning the““first professional degree.” But tough words they were, and unnecessarily so. Lcould 
have, and sHould have, said that it was something we needed to discuss. Had I done this, we might 
have found a’way to work cooperatively with UConn and avoided the squabble that followed. In any 
case,’my definition had no force. I knew we needed a legal opinion in order to avoid being entangled in 
the net of the “exclusive” power given UConn to offer “post-baccalaureate professional degrees.” A 
Master's Degteé in Social Work could be interpreted as a professional degree or it could be considered 
career-éducation: ‘It offered an opportunity to test the waters. 

On Decetnber 26, 1978 I wrote to Carl R. Ajello, the attorney general of our state, citing the powers 
of the two Boards of Trustees and asking whether our trustees had the legal power to offer “a program 
sych as a Master of Social Work.” In response I received a letter from the Attorney General’s Office 
dated February 7, 1979, signed by-Bernard F. McGovern, Jr., stating that if a program leading to a 
Master 6f Social Work’was approved by our trustees and the Board of Governors, it could be offered by 
a State College. This was a very important decision. It meant that the State Colleges were not tied 
down by UConn’s “exélusive responsibility” for “post-baccalaureate professional degrees.” For too 
long the colleges Had been treading’ on uncertain ground* Now they had clear ‘authority to offer 


_ graduate and ‘uridergraduate programs-in a wide variety of career fields, thereby: eniancing their 


status as multipurpose institutions. 

The difficulties between us and the University of Connecticut over the graduate-program in social 
work began innocently,-and, at first, seemed to present no problem. Southern-had a baccalaureate 
program in-this field. Across the nation the standard for-career entry to social work was rising-to the 
master’s degree level. Aluinrii, wishing to upgrade their credentials, and undergraduates majoring in 
the field began pressing for: the establishment of-a graduate program. This effort was heartily 
supported by-President Jennings,-who'knew it would provide better career opportunities, and by local 
social agencies and community groups.in the New Haven‘area. It was picked up by political leaders 
and local newspapers. The University of Connecticut already had a School of Social Work located in 
Hartford. The New Havenites were uninterested in this fact;ithey wanted their own institution. The 
trustees decided to study the problemz On January 29, 1979; at a meeting of the Coordinating Council, 
jointly made up of trustees from the State Colleges and the University of Connecticut, I said that we 
were-under. very-strong pressure to ‘establish-a Master of Social Work at Southern. Edward Gant; the 
acting president of-UConn, said he had “no turf’problems” but said his people found ‘it difficulé to 
obtain financial support for their School of Social Work. : 

: .Mr.‘Gordon Tasker, chairman of UConn’s board, said.that possibly there-could be a sharing of the 
special talents of UConn’s School of Social Work. I thought this a.splendid idea. But it did not come 
about? The workload at UConn’s school left little’timefor.work in-New Haven. Distance“also played a 
“part.. In May 1979 out trustees gave approval to.develop a Master of Social Work degree and to seek 
approval of the Board of Higher Education (later the Board of Governors): 

The faculty and administration of the University of Connecticut’s‘School of Social Work became 
coricerned with what they saw as an invasion’ of their territory. Their concerns were taken .up by 
UConn’s new president, John DiBiaggio, whose views on cooperative efforts were not those of Dr. 
Gant. Matters came.to a head at a meeting of the Board of Governor’s committee which dealt with 
academic programs. During the first part of the session; I was occupied elsewhere. When J arrived I: 
saw Dr. Porter, who represented us, at one end of a long table all by himself. At the other end was the 
comniittee-chairwoman. ‘Along the table to her left were the other members of the committee and to 
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henright, seated in. themiddle, was Dr. DiBjaggio with colleagyes to each side of him. Dr. DiBiaggig 
and his cohorts weremaking a lively presentation: Dr. Porter sat quietly taking notes. 

After a considerable time, the chairwoman said that, UConn's position had, been heard apd, was 
well understood, and that 3 it was time, to ask Dr. Porter if he. had any | Tast Statement, fo,make., With | 
that, Dr. Porter lifted his head, and,made one of ‘the most cogent, ‘presentations Ihave ever. heard.. | was 
very glad that this extremely able and pleasant n man had given up,a career in law, to take a Ph. D. and 
enter the academic ranks,, The, committee voted to recommend the approval of Southern’ s 
establishment ofa “Master of Social ‘Work degree. - 

it’ 


As we wereleaving the room, Dr. DiBiaggio and Leame together. Isaid,. “Well, John, it ‘gall oxer.” 
He said, “No, it isn’t.”. But it was, and with it went our, tnutually supportive relationship with) the 
University of Connecticut. IT believé I did not, handle the situation tactfully. There was room 1 Tor 
negotiatign but my : silly remark, “It's all over, simply raised hackles and ‘accomplished, ne no good. On 
October 23, 4979 the Board of Gavernors formally gave approval for ‘the establishment. of the.Master.of 
Social Work. at Southern, The. next day-1 The Hartford Courank carried. an article reporting, that 
approval |] had been granted over the abjectioris o of the University. of Coinecticut, Dr. DiBiaggio.was 
cited by the article as being bitterly opposed to the decision. He said, that Southern was now He 
authorized to establish a graduate program in a professional field, thereby making it.a university. i- 
His claim was.that in the public sector, only the University of Connecticut, had the power ‘to grant : : 
graduate programs in professional fields and that social work was a profession. Maybe,so, pbut.we had 
Mr. McGovern’s letter. j 
Both- Southern and Western had undergraduate 1 programs ‘in nursing. We ariti¢ipated 1 no 
difficulties with the University of Connecticut when we proposed to offer a Master of Science in | 
Nursing at both campuses. Mr. Davidson and J weré surprised and dismayed when we learned that 
Andrew,Canzonetti, | the chairman of UConn’ s board, had written a letter, to, the chairman of the,Board 
of Governors objecting to the establishment of the,programa, and doing so in Mrs strong terms. Both 
Mr. Davidson and I knew Dr. Canzonetti and held him in high esteem. Dr. nzonetti was, widely : 
known and was well regarded throughout the gtate. His opposition was not ais taken. lightly. ‘We 
regretted Dr. Canzonetti’ 's letter but were ¢ convinced of the’ need for the programs. .We pressed on. In ; 
July 1984 both Southern and Western received approval from the Board of Governors’t to offer master’ 5 " 
t 
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programs in nursing. 

Up to-this point in our disagreements with the University of ‘Connecticut, 1, had been free | to act 
strictly in accordance with what I believed best, None of us is entirely unfettered. The decisions, we 
make are conditioned by the demands of our. supporters. A test of leadership i is to enlighten, one’s 8 
supporters so that they know the right path. | phis is easier “said than done when ‘dealing with an 
academic community made up of students, faculty, colle; e administrators and alumni. “Throw in Jocal 
political leaders, some state legislators, ‘the superintendents, of schools and you have, a humdinger, ' 

A dilemma arose when it.was proposed, that the State Colleges. offer doctoral (degrees, _ Our 
agreement with the University of. Connecticut, which concerned. graduate degrees.prohibited th the 2 State 
Colleges from offering.doctoral programs, When Representative Raymond Joyce and President J Jamés 
approached me in 1983 with a proposal to amend the legislation to permit the State, Colleges 1 ‘to ‘offer tt 
the doctorate, I hid behind the agreement with the university, “The next year the agreement expired ' 
and the issue came up again. { 

Doctoral programs meanta hedvy emphasis on regearch.. For reasons | mentioned, earlier, believe i 
that while research is very important in nondoctoral programs, 0 ur major emphasis | should be on ws 
instruction and that we should confine ourselves to undergradyate offerings. On the graduate level, I 
believe we should confine ourselves to programs designed to enable students to enter career fields or to he 
upgrade their,skills in the careers in ‘which, ‘they had established themselves. Mr. Davidson was of like ; 
mind. Unquestionably, there were faculty, members on.our campuses: who were “capable of: sponsoring 
doctoral candidates but we did not haye | the library and laboratory resources to, provide study on this 
level. Furthermore, I doubted we could attract the number of very, able ‘candidates | needed‘ to. make, the 
doctoral programs viable. 

Mr. Davidson and I believed that any additional resources the State Colleges might,receive should 
be used to increase the number of career choices we could offer Connecticyt’s people rather than to 
launch ego-satisfying and headline-catching programs on the doctoral level. Before this issue arose, I 
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had‘lunch with President DiBiaggio on July7, 1982. “He askéd me'whether the State-Colleges had an 
interest in offering doctoral-programs. “I responded by stating Mr. Davidson’s and my position which 1 
knew was éndorsed by’our trusteés: I went, further, stating that the State Colleges had no inténtion of 
entering doctoral Studies and that rio such programs would bé offered as long 4s wasinofficd. _ 

Alds, many ardent supporters of the'State Colleges did not agree with my position. The alumni 
thought it would be find for’their’alma maters' f enter the-heady’world’of advanced-research and 
advanced degree. The superintendents ‘of schools liked the idea. ‘Many citizens believed such 
programs would enable them to earn a doctoral degree from théir nearby state college with much less 
effort and expense thai would be required to pursue’sych study elsewhere. Sucli belief resulted from 
ignorance of the requirements for doctoral study which, in my opirtiori, call for publication of briginal 
research, and, depénding upon thé area of ‘specidlization, an urlderdtanding éf"at least two foreign 
languages or very advanced*stydy‘in mathematics. A gocdly number of our faculty peoplé and 
administrators, who certainly knéw how'woefully inadequate our résources were ‘for such work, 
nonetheless voiced strong support for doctgral prograins. Mr. Davidson and I were now placed in a 
difficult position. Many of thé perSons who traditionally supported the State Colleges had ardently 
endorsed Representative Joyce's cAll for dodtoral programs. It was necessary to move gingerly to avoid 
their disaffection. : . 

T canhot‘see any time in‘ the future when Connecticut State Universify, as the former State 
Colleges are now called, should offer doctoral degrees. But circumstances change, and for that reason I 
‘am not going to say that the State University should never, ever, offer the doctorate. Certainly 1983 
position very clear at the outset. It is basy to make that judgmént now when T qm no longer concerned 
about the possible alienation of the faculties, important administrative officers, the alumni, certain 
tnembers of the General Assembly and many other supporters? including the-superintendents of 
school, But‘had-I acted more openly at,the time, our relationship with the'University of Connecticut 
would have improved. = A ‘ : 

Earlier it was noted that insofar as public higher education’ was congerned, the legislature ‘had 
given the Univefsity of Connecticut “exclusive responsibility for programs leading to doctbral 
degrees.” Thdse favoring the placement of doctoral degrees on State Collefe campuses bégan a move 
in the-General Assembly to eliminate the word “exclusive.” I did not,oppose nor support the move. 

Renaming the Connecticut State Colleges as Connécticut State University added eriough pfessure 

to force’the Board of Governors t@ examine the need for & doctorgl degree in education at our campuses. 
Thé governors found tliat there was deinand for such'4 program but no societal need for it. On Jariuhry 
18, 1985;:the Béard’of Trustées reacted to thé Board’of Goyernors’ study by issuing a statement. In it 
thé trustees said ‘that while research-is important and is encoutaged, thé primary résponsibility of 
Connécticut State University is instruction. The statement also established a commission'“to examine 
the’ presént“programs for school personnél which are now offered by CSU [Connecticut State 
University] ‘and to work directly with the campuses to bring-about such changes as may be beheficial:” 
The conimission was given authority to recommend the establishment-of a program leading to a Déctor 
of Education’ degree iftit felt this to be appropriate.” The-boart wold then consider it. The ttuétees 
added that were a doctoral degree established, they would create “a university-wide graduate center 
made up of the most qualified faculty methbers from all four campuses t6 oversee the’ degree and to 
maintajn its academic standards.” ‘This provision reduced the attractiveness of doctoral programs to a 
jhumber ¢f our campus-—based administrative officers. ~ » 
, Jin (tlis way, the issué was greatly dampened if not entirely'extinguished. I was to retire within a 
few months and I could not help but feel that the momentumh had shifted. Formerly it had been 
necessary to press hard to get new programs, and now’ we weré pulling hard to reign one’in. May it 
ever be so for -my succéssors. As for the “exclusive responsibilities for programs leading to dottoral 
degrees,” the University of Connecticut still has it af this writing, and, for the foreseeable future,-that 
is where it belongs. rad 


“and 1984,was not a time'to begin ‘such programs. In retrospect, I believe { should have made my 
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PART III — JUNE 30, 1977,- JULY 1, 1985, CONTINUED 


10. Sling Stones, Arrows and the Operating Budget 


t 


T have noted that often the heads of public, higher education institutions carry a veiled aura of 
arrogance when appearing before legislative finance committees. Why not? The welfare of mankind 
rests on knowledge. Co]leges and universities dispense knowledge and ¢reate a good deal of it through 
research. Public higher education should always be priority number one: Well, perhaps, not always. 

Maybe T carried such an aura. If so, it hid my inner turmoil. I was always very aware of ‘the need 
to finance state hospitals, to provide low cost housing;, to maintain highways and to do all,the . other 
things proper and essential to the well being o ‘of our state’s residents. I recall once that,when I was 
asking the legislature for funds, my mind kept turning t to the appalling need to improve, conditions i in 
the state prisons. I was always aware of the extremely difficult situations, the, lawmakers" s faced when 
making budgetary decisions. Were, theState Colleges to get more, resistance to, taxes heing.what it is, 
other important agencies of government. would get less. Yet here I was asking for increased funding 
which would improve the State Colleges and, thereby, exalt my position ; and even, increage my salary. 
I knew I was nat a disinterested person. When | appealed for funds [felt this inner conflict, but it had 
to be done and I did it. 

There were two great comforts when asking the governor and the legislature for money. The.first 
was the trustees. They were nonpaid volunteers wha were fully informed ofthe needs of the colleges, 
and no request for funds went forward without their approval. ~The second was the excellent 
professional support in budget development provided by the Central Administration’ 3 staff, especially 
that provided by the Office of the Vice President for Finance and Management, ¢ and, after it had” been, 
brought into a cooperative mood, the, support provided by the Council, of Administrative Vice 
Presidents. 

As reported earlier, the,tough and forceful Cletus Clow had broken the éurliag practices and had 
begun to require more meaningful justification for the budget requests made by the campuses. 
Frederick Rosspmando, aided by Rita Levy and Arnold Boynton, carried the work further, The 
exceedingly able Gerald McCann was with us for only seven monthg but he. brought a high standard.of 
excellence to the position. On March 1, 1980 Antoinette M. Bascetta accepted appointment as 
executive officer for finance and management. ‘ 

Miss Bascetta is one of the most able and energetic persons with whom I have ‘had, the pleasyre of 
working. She took a degree.i -in Business Education.and Accounting at the University ‘of Connecticut. 
She taught bookkeeping and business forsa year-and then worked for a time in public accounting. In 
1961 she accepted an assignment in the Connecticut State Budget Office. Her.talents were s0,obvious 
that they were quickly discoyered. For a time she was assigned to the Office of the Commissioner, of 
Finance and later became an expert on Connecticut's capital bonding. In 1978 she took a year’s leave 


of absence for study and received a, Master of Business Adininistration degree from the University of P 


Connecticut. 

When Miss Bascetta came to us, she was, well-known, trusted and respected by ‘legislators, ‘and 
state administrative officers. Under her direction our efforts, to improve finance and management 
advanced by giant steps. From her earliest days in office, Miss Bascetta faced a series of daunting 
problems. Yet when I asked her some eight years, later what she recalled as her mogt harrowing 
experience upon taking up her duties, she reported instantly by saying it was her initial appearance 
before the General Assembly’s Appropriations § Subcommittee on Higher Education which was chaired 
by the tough minded and searching Representative Janet Polinsky. This occurred on Miss Bascetta’s 
first day on the job. She had studied the budget the night before. Mrs. Polinsky asked if “turnover” 
had been taken out. This is. the savings that result when one person leaves state service, and a 
replacement, has been hired at a lower salary. Mr. Joseph Pikiell, Centrai’ s vice, president, for 
administrative affairs, was at the hearing to help us out. He looked nonplused, as did ], Miss Bascetta 
immediately said, “Yes.” Years later she told me she did not really know the answer but she did, know 
there was not enough money in the. budget to meet our projected payroll., Financég y were. mighty tough 
in those years. 
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Not long after the éotimittee meeting, wé ‘arid the other systems of public higher education in 
Connecticut received a shock of very high voltage. For the most part, our students came from families 
with modest financial-résourcés. *As*a result they ‘depended heavily or the student_loan program 
sponsored by the Federal Goverriment. We took:student loans very seriously because without them, 
we knew that the size of our student body would greatly diminish and fewer persons would have the 
opportunity" for study on the‘college level. There is a*Student Loan Office run by the Central 
Administration which servés as a collection agency. Durihg my time it was managed by Robert 
Canfield. When former students had repayment problems, Mr.’Canfield would counsel them and help 
them to-grrange personal bidgets that enabléd them to pay off their debt, and when borrowers failed 
to pay up, we went after them’ As a result our ‘repayment record was corisiderably better than the 
nationwide average. ‘But that-did not help. The Federal Government declared that the audits for the 
student loan program ‘for us and ‘for all of Connecticut’s public higher education institutions were 
inadequate, and, therefore, our-students would no longer be eligible. ‘for such loans. 

It was Miss Bascetfa who took the leadership in solving the problem for us all. She called a 
meeting in out Central Administration Office to which she invited representatives of the University of 
Cénnecticut, the Technical Colleges, the Community, Colleges, the Board of Higher Education (now 
the Board of Governors for Higher Education), the Office of Policy and Management (the state’s fiscal 
arth) ahd tHe Atto?ney General’s Office. All attended. It was decided that d representative group 
would go to Washington tO see what could be done. Naturally, Miss Bascetta was orie of the 
representatives. The others wére’ Mark Sullivan from the Board of Higher Education; Deputy 
Attorney General Petet Gilles; and Charles Overend from the Attorney General’s Office. In 
Washington 11 meetings were’ held with’ persons from the Office of the Connecticut Congressional 
Delegation and with the represefitatives of the United States Office of Education. 

Up to that time, audits of our student loan accourits had been conducted by the state auditors of 
public. avcodunts. The-scope and methodology of these audits were unacceptablé to the federal 
authorities. The Corinecticut auditors of public accounts declared they did not have the resources'to 
meet the federal guidelines. Finally, an agreement'was tédched. We-would hire an outside auditing 
firor. “We would back audit to the dates spécifidd by the federal people and théreafter, would keep them 
up-to-date. “The agréement was accéptéd by all systems of} public higher edication in-thé state. The 
student’lodn‘program so‘Vital td public highér education was saved. Our trustees hired an auditing 
firm. Thee wéfe rio dae problems. 

During that samé time frame, a rare opportunity occurred to improve our usage of computers.- The 
Digital Equipment Corporation offered to sell personal computers to the state at a discount of seventy- 
five percént provided there was a single order for 500 machines.-The offér was going nowhere because 
each state agency had its own budget arid no agency had sufficient funds to make so large a purchase. 
Enter Miss Bascetta. She persuaded the-Department of Admiriistrative Services to put in the order 
and | azrangéd’ for other state agencieé, including us; to’transfer funds to Administrative Services to 
covét the cst. It'tbok a lot of ‘Savvy about state operation&, much’patience and many personal contacts 
to pull it off. But she did it.’ As a “result, the State Collegés obtained 267 pefsonal computers. Thé 
Board of Higher Education used some of its money to help us with the purchase, for which I am 
grateful! At that time, our’ usé of> the computér*for’ academic purposes finally came-into its own. 
Studént tomputing’ ééfiters were soon in operation on all camipuses and the use of computers by faculty 
members for research and other purposes grew rapidly. 

Adininistrative computing was another matter. The campuses had a hodgepodge of machines and 
systems for administrative work. The Central Administration had- ‘nothing worthy of the name. We 
knew we needed a computer expert buti in those days they were very, very hard to come by. For a time 
we thought we had engaged the services ofa gentleman‘from Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
University, but he withdrew. Miss Bascetta, acting with her usual vigor, found d way around the 
problem. She persuaded James Malone, a mathematician and computer expert at Central, to help us. 
By J uly 1 just three months after Miss Bascetta took office, the two of them had a computer terminal 
up and running in the Central Administration. 

Mr. Malone accepted dual responsibilities. He continued to serve Central under the title director 
of information systems and acceptéd added résponsibility as the coordinator of information services 


throughout the State College system. Within the Central Administration, he received an appointment 
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as associate executive officer for management t information. An appropriate adjustment was made in 
his salary to compensate him for his system-wide services. The dual.assignnient stretched Mr. Malone 
to the limit. To reduce the pressure, we brought in thé able William Aust, one of'Mr. Malone's 
students who was newly graduated from Central. The two made an effective-team. 

The major-problem now facing us was to bring order out of, the confused mishmash of’ systems and 
machines on the campuses. Chairman-Davidson was kind enough to lend us: the services of Edward 
Conklin, a computer expert from his business. The studies made by. Mr. Malone and Miss Bascetta 
demonstrated the need to standardize operations across the system. This Was, of course, anathema to 
the colleges, each of whom had its own,cherished method of management. Mr. Davidson was well 
aware of the need for standardization but a number-of other trustees, faded by complaints and: dire 
predictions from the campuses, needed an opportunity to learn why effective managemént required it. 
Luva Hoar, chairperson of the Budget Committee, and her fellow committee members provided: that 
opportunity, and, on June 11, 1982, the trustees took a’ very significant stép toward the unification 
which resulted .in Connecticut § State University, They required that computers, and computer 
programs used for administrative purposes ke standardized. Further, they forbad. individual 
campuses to develop computer programs for administrative purposes. 

Having made a decision for standardization and having developed a good understanding of what 
needéd to be done, we turned to the tegislature. We described what we intended to achieve, and 
explained what we needed to accomplish it. We said that we would need funds every year to bring the 
envisioned system into being and to keep it- up-to-date. The General Assembly’ agreed. to give us 
$600,000 a year. At this writing, some eight years after the initial grant in 1983, the money is still 
being provided, enabling Connecticut State University to upgrade its equipment and programs 
continuously. 

In October 1983 the trustees further expanded and clarified their computer policy. " Academic 
computers were to be separated from administrative computers. It was decided, wisely.i iri my, opinion, 
that no fixed policies would be established for academié computing other than those established for all 
other atademic devices. At the same time, a five year plan was approyed to standardize 
administrative computing. The standardization of machines was relatively simple_and accomplished 
by moving equipment from one campus to another and by new puree. The standardization of 
computer programs was more difficult. 

There were programs commercially available, some already in-use on our.campuses. There were 
programs already developed by a campus. Finally; there was the possibility of creating new programs. 
We set up groups of computer experts on each campus to deal with these possibilities. Aproblem was 
assigtied to each group. After study, the group would recommend a program or programs to solve the 
problem or would create programs of its own devising. .After further review on & state-wide basis, the 
recommendations of the campus group would be accepted and used by all four colléges. The plan 
worked very well. It was not completed until after I had left office,.but within three years, 
standardization had been achieved. A person who was especially helpful in getting the budget on the 
computer was Janet Chayes. “But we went beyond’the budget. We had on each campus the same 
accounting system, the same payroll system and the same personnel system. 

Miss Bascétta-was also instrumental in bringing greater order to the development of budget 
requests, A glance at the insert entitled “Cycle for Budget Development” will reveal the lengthy 
process involved. 1 4 ‘ 
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CYCEE FOR BUDGET DEVELOPMENT. 


APRIL Guidelines are sent to campuses based on governor's requirements, 
policies'of the Board of Govetnors for Higher Education and the - 
trustees. The guidelines have’previously been discussed by the 
Council of Vice Presidents for Administrative Affairs and the Council- 
of Presidents and approved by the Board of- Trustees. 


MAY Each campus has a hearing in the Central Administration to discuss 
its budget. - 

JULY Tristees.approve a budget which is sent to the Board of Governors. 

AUGUST & Hearings are held before tlie staff of the‘Board of Governors and later 


SEPTEMBER _ béfore the governors themselves. 


. 


NOVEMBER A hearing is held in the Office of the Secretary of Policy and 
: Management. 


FEBRUARY. Governor’s Proposed Budget is published. 


FEBRUARY A hearing is held before the General Assembly’s Appropriations 
*& MARCH Committee and later before the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Higher Education. 


“MAY or JUNE The Genéral Assembly adopts a budget. 


MAY or JUNE The Governor approves or vetoes the budget. 


Each spring we were actively involved in three budgets: the budget under which we were 
currently operating, the budget request under. consideration,by the.General Assembly and the budget 
request we-would send. to the Board of Governors in July. It took a good memory to keep them al] 
straight. Our own budget.process_ began with discussions involving the Council of Administrative 
Vice Presidents,.the-Council of Academic Vice Presidents and the Council of Presidents. From this 
would come. proposed budgeting guidelines which were considered by Mrs. Hoar and the trustees’ 
Budget Committee. 

Eventually, the trustees, would approve the guidelines recommended by the Budget Committee 
and the camptsés would develop their requests based upon the guidelines. Each campus would-have a 
hearing in my-officé-to defend its proposed-budget. Revisions would result and the amended budget 
would go to the trustees’ Budget Committee, then to the whole board. After approval by the trustees, 
the budget went to the Board of Governors. It sounds so simple and so easy, but actually it was very, 
very difficult. To,hold things in perspective, I would éccasionally.ask my colleagues how many human 
life times of labor went into the accumulation of a million dollars. Inflation will dull the impact of this 
question but in those days it had a sobering effect. At the time I left office, our operating budget was in 
excess of $147 million and that equated to many, many life times of labor. 

The Board of Governors had strong financial powers themselves. First we defended our budget 
before the Board of Governors’ staff and then before the governors. In the hearing before the 
governors, we often argued against the recommendations of the governors’ staff and occasionally 
prevailed. The Board of Governors would make such changes in our proposed budget as it thought 
proper and submit it to the governor. The chief executive would conduct a review and eventually a 
budget for the State Colleges would appear in the proposed budget submitted to the legislature by the 
governor. We had the opportunity to appear before the legislature in opposition to recommendations 
made by the governor and by the Board of Governors. This ability to speak in opposition to the Board 
of Governors’ proposals gave us considerable leverage over that body because it was generally 
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recognized as its responsibility.to cregte unity in, the fractious public higher. education community. 


‘Naturally, the Board of Goverriors and its staff sought parmony, and unified support for its budgetary 


proposals. This, in turn, caused the governors to give careful consideration‘ to our requests. Prudence 
required.us to be selective in choosing areas of disagreement. % 

The nature of the system required us-to press the Board of Governors very hard in an effort, to 
secure its support. for, budgets our.trustees declared were needed. ‘We did press very hard, but, as we 
shall see, our most bitter exchanges were not concerning proposed budgets t but were related to certain 
fiscal,poligies proposed and promoted -by the Board;of Governors’ staff. In view of the forcefulness of 
our-arguments, the Board of Goyernors, Commissioner Glaggow_..and her staff may be surprised to 
learn that I believe they were;always inherently supportive in:the face. of what, they saw as. political 
realities. This is vastly different from the old“ ‘Commission’on Higher Education’ $ squelching review of 
our, budget requests and is considerably better than the,unenthusiastic response. of the:commission’s 
successor, the Board of Higher. Education.. yn og 

It was the.General Assembly that had the, fjnal-say concerning. the budget and, we worked 
endlessly with its membership, There was always a formal hearing before the General. Assembly’ s 
Joint Committee on Appropriations. Usually, Mrs. Niejadlik or .Mr..Davidson ‘would-b be with me on 
these occasions. Sometimes they spoke, Sometimes they did nqt. There were always difficult quéstions 
to answer;some of which were far removed from budgeting matters, We had our supporters among the 
committee membérs. Three of oyr most consistent, ‘were. Representative Yorke yAllen, Jr. of New 
Canaan, Representative William R. Dyson from New Hayen and Senator Joseph H. Harper, Jr. of New 
Britain.- 

During: my tenure, at least i in so,far as higher education is qeeeneal the dominant legislator i in 


fiscal matters was Representative Janet Polinsky. She. served variously as chairperson of the, 


Appropriations Subcommittge on Higher Education, go-chairperson of the Appropriations Committee 
and.assistant majority leader. She is a very bright lady who works very hard and-hag q remarkable 
command of budgetary matters. r admire her competence, and ‘her, devotion to the work of ‘the General 
Assembly, but I-have always believed that she doeg not share my ‘yieyr-of the importante. of the State 
Colleges to Connecticut, economically, socially, culturally and intellectually., 

After the posturing that took place before the Appropriations Committee, the,real, examination ‘of 
our budget request took place before the Appropriations Subcommittee on Higher Educatiori, That i is 
where the inquisition took place and Mrs. Polinsky was often the chief inquisitor. Senator Philip S. 
Robertson was a member of the subcommittee for a considerable period during which, he was also 
employed by the University of New Haven. “Mr. Davidson, who often attended the hearings, had a 
technique for dealing with the senator. He would wonder, out loud whether. Mr, Robertson, was 
representing the public or the: University, of New Haven. ‘Then he would mutter something about a 
conflict of interest. The. result was.always the same. Mr. Robertson would leave the.room and we 
would see no more of him. 

The budgets were extremely difficult, in those days, ‘and, alas, the quality® of instruction was 
impaired, The events of 1977-78 and 1979-80 ‘illustrate the problem and explain ‘the frustration 
which became increasingly manifest, throyghout the.State College system. The, General Assembly 
required that we-reduce our operating budget by $622,000 in fiscal year 1977-18. We called guch 
budgetary decisions forced savings. Well, they weren’t voluntary, that’s for sure. Mr. _Rossomando 
and I met with Representative Polinsky.i in November 1977 .and explained that such a reduction 
prevented us from filling 41 positions authorized by legislative action,” reduced, the number of students 
to whom we, could eve. employment and seriously ee the maintenance of buildings. Our relief 
was meager, 

A strong effort was. made i im,the winter of 1979-80 a recoup our losses and: +to,obtain increased 
support for fuel, utiljties,, educational supplies, maintenance supplies and travel. ~Mr. Rossomando and 
l again met with Mrs. Polinsky. on December 5 to plead our cause in advance of the coniing Ipgislative 
session. I thought we made a good case. Mrs. Polinsky cut us off by saying | that the state hag | to,find a 
way to meet thé.cost of Horton—-Meskill, a court degision that ruled Connecticut must, provide 
educational opportunity for students liying in-districts with-low,” incdme_ equal] to that proviged f for 
students living in affluent regions. We achieyed very hale for the State Colleges: can ot ’ 


s 
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The General Assemblyshad:a chronic diseasé — the over éstimatidn of income. As a result, the 
legislatiye fforts to bring expenditurés and i income into’balance failed. In-an attempt*to bring thé 
‘situation under‘céhtrol;the’legislature gave the governor the authority to rediice expenditures-from 
budgets already in use. This greatly upéet © dur’fiscal plaris because by ‘the- time-the governor's 
Feductions-were ‘announced our spending’was underway ‘and allocations had been made for-the ‘use of 
the Yemdining funds. Thus a situation alréady made difficult by the tight operating Bidgets approved 
by the General Assembly was éxacetbdted. 

By far the largest item in our budget was for! personnel. These expenditures could -not be 
significantly reduced because we were inadequately staffed, und, in any‘icase, we had‘degal 
cominitments to‘ouF profésgiotials and’ ‘to persons serving “undér' the Civil Service Law. We managed, 
but not?tod well. We used: -monéy from thé Educational Extension Fund, which was financed by tuition 
thatges paid by suminer seSgiori and exténsioh students, for costs not élearly related to the purposes of 
the fund. Reliance on Eduéational Extension, Fund dollars during*this crisis made us; as shall be 
shéwh! veHement'in- its ‘defense when a proposal was made fot its elimination. Despite our best‘efforts, 
mairiténaneé’probléms' rose to an alarming level and the libraries not oly failed to acquire badly, 
needed books,'but hiatuses appeared in periodical holdings. 

” The! college presidents and the faculties‘ were-distressed-by the fofced savings which damaged our 
buildings and ‘weakenéd our educational prograihs. ‘Their distress was ho gréater than the trustees’ 
and mine. Factilty’ ‘members ‘clamored for us — that is, for Mr. Davidson, the trusteés-and me — to 
defy thegovernot arid spend the money:'Werelieved- that would be morally wrong. But we felt certain 
that the governor expected us to keep the colleges running smoothly, and that, if this required-us not 
‘td cit expenses quité as much as publicly demandéd, there would be-no complaint. Experience had 
taught us that this'was the way things workéd. So we did not sit quietly? We begged, we negotiated 
and threaténed-disaster. Never did we receive apprdval' to lessen the’ number-of dollars: to be saved, 
ever did we withhald the entire arhount demaided and never were ~ve reproached by the governor, 
‘the > kovernor’s '8 staff or-tmembers of the legislature because‘of our failureto ineet the préscribed-savings. 
‘Of Course’ we riever, "never embarrassed’ the chief executive and ‘the General Assembly by going public 

concerning failure to withhold the’ ariiount required. 

= Budget shortfalls‘ created heavy pressures én all concerned but the brunt is always-borne by the 
goverhor’ No chief executiverfelt the’pdin moré than Mrs: Grasso who wanted to be helpful. to 
Conhebticut’ 's peoplé. She was‘distressed over the.very tight budgets and once said to me, “You know, 
this ‘will pass?” ‘By that’ she‘mednt‘that thé budgetary crises would pass and that she could provide 
‘better budgets for the State Collegeg..I believed her absolutely. 

Faculty members did not Know of the silent resistante to, publicized bidget reductions and to the 
gubérnatérial htquiescence to ‘such* ‘Feductibné! Nor did ‘they appretiate’the difficult financial 
quanubries' faced by thé : Bévernior. * ‘Sortie faculty members, reatting to what they apparently saw as 
gutlessness-on my part and.callousness on the part of Governor Grasso, decided to tdke-mattérs into 
“théitown'‘hands? “They gave ‘postzards te: students. suggestitig that ‘the stiidents write Mrs. Grasso 
‘expressing their conéérn’ovér® budgetary limitations.’ A gdod- “many postcards were mailed. All too 
often’ tley.were tactless, and, ‘Tain vi very sorry-to report, a few wére vulgar. This busines¥reached a 
climax With 2 faculty-student’ rally at Bushnell-Patk ‘in‘Haftford on October 25, 1979. Speaker after 
bpeaker : arose Yo caistigate thie govérndr. I. weiit’ to’see what was going‘on: ‘[WaS‘invited to'speak. | 
refused:. The'crowd was iif ‘no midod(to listén to my message! ‘The television crews were present atid 
invited" Thy comment. “Again Irefused. ~“~ 

*This’ ‘was a very disturbing event. 1 was certain:that Governor Grasso had a deep concern for our 
students and for the State Colleges. I failed to make this understood and so she was being pilloried. 
*There-was'no way- “Veould be’ helpful. Had I tried'to explain the situation int which tHe governor found 
Kerself, it'would Have carried no weight with thé assernbled, faculty people’ arid the students, but it 
would have lésstiied my ability and Mr. Davidson's to kéep the canipuses ‘quiet'and ‘to céritinve our 
-silent resistance ta the budget cuts. 

.Mrs. Grasso was "irked by the Batenrde and by the gathering in Bushnell Park. Ske had every 
‘right-to be. And shé ‘had’ever¥ right’ ‘to be‘ displedsed with’ me. I had not kept faculty members and 
students at their business of teaching and léatnihg. Instead,‘they had tdken time’sut to punish-the 
gavérnor. I let more than.a month go by to allow things to cool down. Then I asked.to see Mrs. Grasso. 
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* My purpose was to apologize for the postcards and the Bushnell rally. .At 9:45 a.m. on December 1 11, 
1979, 1 was admitted ‘to! her, office. She politely waiyed me toa lounge chair’ and took ‘one facing’ me. 
We chatted about this and that before I got to the main point and expressed. by chagrin over the 
Bushnell, affair and the postcards.. I added that the ‘protestors did not represent a niajority of our 
students and faculty mémbers and that they, certainly did not represent the views of me, Mr.. :Davidson 
or the trustees.. 


Governor Grasso: “Who was behind it?” 


Me: “As I think you know, Governor, it wasé few disgruntled faculty members who stirréd” 
upa grolyp of students." “or gh 


Governor Grasso, referring to the disgruntled faculty: ‘They got their.damned raise’, 
didn't ‘they?” 


Me:-“Yes, Governor, they did. = : oa & 


With that, Mrs. Grasso stood and held out her hand‘which-I shook. She wished'me and? iny family’ 
joyful Christmas and I wishéd the same for her! I underétéodher feelirig: “All too’ often I, too, hail 
experienced what I perceived ‘as faculty® ingratitude. And &6‘I'left: full of*adrhiration for this very 
intelligent and caring woman. 

The budgetary nadir came 6n October 2, 1981 when I received ‘ ‘a letter from Secretary Anthony 
Miland requiring us té ‘identify‘items which would be striéken from our‘ 4982-83 budget réquest to 
achidve a reduction ‘of ten petcent. We wére, at the time, operatirig on our 1981-82 budget which the 
governor had asked us to reduce by five Percent below the athount approved by the Genéral Agsehibly, 
1 explained vérbally to President Harrison, a recent ‘appoifited, that ‘he should do-whathé éould té 
reach ‘a‘five percent reduction i in Southern’ @ 1981-82 budget but'not?to be: -up§et if he*fell somewhat 
short. T had“explainied that there was always ‘some imprecisioti “in staté budgéts. To this credit? 
President Harrison made the full ‘five percertt reduction. His wasthe onl) caitipus to‘dd-so.” 

When the new derharid-arrivell'for a ten-per¢ent cut'in the 1982-83 budget requést, Dr:'Harrisént 
bristled. He wrote to me saying: “Such a reduction wduld’ be uriconscionable, irrespotisiblé and 
indefensible. To countenance an action of this’thagnitude “would invite unrelenting ‘eriticism’ and 
censure. Indeed, it would représent an abandonment of our intrinsic charge as educators and stewards 
in the’ public domain. "T had deep sympathy with his views; but-he went on to demand that prévide'in 
written form: 1) my position i in | regard té the five petcent budget recision for the currerit fiscal yeaf, 2) 
miy promise that reductions required bg Secretary. Milano’s letter would be niade from the same point 
of “réscissionary accomplishment” {a reference to his full réduction of five perceiit the pitceding yéar] 
for each of the: four colleges, and 3) the protectioh my office would providé Southérn’s’ managers ‘in 
regard to the effects of recision on current cdllective bargaihirig agréements. He wention to say that he 
would discuss my letter with the Executive Committee of the Faculty Senate and with uriion leadérs.- I 
did not provide the document he required but I am sure that the meéting'with the senate and union 
leaders occurred anyway and that I did not come out too well in those discussions. 

Forced savings were unpleasant for all concerried. They also required a more detailed: central 
management of the budget. It had been the custom of the trostees to give me broad powers whén'the 
annual budget for the system was divided athong the cé campuses. Such authority was granted each year 
for the year ahead. In July 1980 I was given very broad-powers on a permanent basis. The transfer of 
funds from one buigetary category to andther — for exdmple, from Personal Services to Equipment — 
requires the approval of the state’s Finance Advisory Committee: 1 was.given-authority to seek‘such 
approval. | was also authorized to transfer positiéns and funds among the campuses and to require 
that ‘vacant positions ‘be left’ unfilled. Finally, I was’given the authority’ to limit ‘the number of 
positions each college could have:in each of the following categories and, the’ ‘authority to’défine each of 
the categories: ‘Instructér, Counselor, Librarian, Administrator, ‘Classified ‘Worker and ‘Manager. I 
‘was required to report such action to the trustees’ Budget Cominittee and/or Personnel xind-Employee 
Relations Committee as ‘might! be appropriate. ty , Vo Be ae 

What a‘change it was‘from 1973-when‘ the presidents voiced conéern ‘over my examination of the 
peréentage of the budget each decided to Spend on-the library. “The-prégidenté disliked this new 
assignment of authority to the Central Administration because they saw it‘ds-ari erosion of their 
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powers. And so it was, but it enabled mé to make greater use of the advice of the Council of 
Administrative Vice Presidents and the Council of Deans of Personnel. It also allowed greater play fot 
the superb professional talents of Miss Bascetta i in finance, and, in ‘personnel, of Mr. Adanti and Dr. 
Jestin. Mr. Davidson and athe trustéés were “well aware that this permanent assignment of 
résponsibility to my office expanded their own sources of knowledge and their own control. : 

Be that as it may be, an event occurring in the fall of 1980 imperiled the credibility of us all as 
prudent managers — trustees, Central Administration and campus administrators. ‘To understand 
what happened, it,is necessary to know that the, State Colleges operated under four budgets. The 
General Assembly provided us with a Genera! Fund Budget to finance the regular programs taken by 
full-time students during the academic year from September into May. The General Assembly also 
provided a Capital! Budget to provide the buildings and other capital projects’ needled” by ‘full-time 
students during the academic year. The Auxiliary Services Budget was financed by student fees and 
used to build student residences, student centers with their dining halls and recreation rooms, and to 
meet the personnel and other costs of operating.such buildings. Finally, as noted previously, there was 
the: Educational Extension Fund, which wag.derived from, the tuition for extension courses given for 
part-time students at night during the regular academic year, and the tuition charged all students 
during the Summer session. 

Miss Bascetta’s first few months in office would have sent most eb scampering for the exit. It 
was she who. brought me the jolly news. Projections showed that Sonthern’ s Auxiliary Services,Fund 
wonl]d: be, $190, 000;in the red by the end of the academic year and that Southern’s Educational 


- Extension fund would havea deficit of $600,000. On, our books we carried separate accounts for each 


campus, but a3 far as the state was concerned, there was only one State,College system account for the 
Auxiljary Services Fund, and only one State College system account for the Educational Extension 
Fund. , Our, calculations showed ‘that by April. 1981, the Southern deficit would have completely 
liquidated the State Collége system's Educational Extension Fund. This meant that we would not be 
able to meet the payroll for instructors and other persons at any of the four campuses who were 
employed under the Educational Extension Fund. 

Holy jodhpurs! ‘T could see, the blaze in Representatiye Polinsky’s,eyes. What would Governor 
Grasso think of us? And the trustees? Would they feel betrayed? The magnitude of the problem 
shocked me, but I had long recognized that there were potential problems. When I first arrived in 
Connecticut, I noted, that the colleges had employed a considerable number of full-time teachers under 
the Educational Extension Fund, Such persons earned tenure and could not be dismissed if the income 
from extension 1,and summer segsion students fell off. And I was sure.it would fall off, Because in those 
days, a high percentage of our extension and summer session students were school teachers seeking 
master’s degrees. Once they gttained the degree, they “disappeared from the student body, and only 
newly, hired teachers were available, to become master’s degree candidates. .For this reason, I urged 
the campus presidents-to reduce the number of full-time instructors on the Educational Extension 
Fund payroll. This could occur only when sch full-time persons were denied tenure, resigned or were 
placed on the General-Fund (tax supported) payroll. The first two opportunities seldom occurred 
which meant that General Fund provided the best source of relief, but vacancies.on the General Fund 
payroll were few and often were unavailable because they were needed to hire persons with the 
‘specific qualifications required by the expanding curricula. 

Manson Van B:. Jenhings, the president of Southern, ‘has always been, an intelligent and 
responsible person. When.he took office in, 1971, Southern had 4Q full-time faculty members on the 
Educational Extension Fund payroll. “By 1980 he had r reduced the number to 32. Southern’s graduate 
offerings were more dependent on teachers seeking” master’s degrees than were the other. campuses. 
Suddenly, many of these,students completed their studies and were not replaced by newgomers. From 
1979 to 1980 the number.of students in Southern’s extension program declined by 2,000. This had a 
disastrous effect on income. At the same time, expenses rose sharply. Collective bargaining brought 
increases in salaries and in the cost of fringe benefits. The Educational Extension Fund bore a portion 
of the costs for fuel and utilities which were mounting rapidly at this point in time. 

” President Jennings had foreseen the problem and had twice written to me about it. The graduate 
programs offered to extension students required full-time faculty members if they were to remain 
accredited. His plan to move such persons from the Extension Fund payroll to the state-provided 
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General Fund was sharply curtailed’ by.the reduction in the number of General Fund positions. So this, 
fine and.-intelligent man was caught in a-very difficult-situation: But I believed there ~was a-further 
difficulty. Able‘as Dr. Jennings was, he, as do all of us who are trained iri academic disciplines, needed 
expert help from his administrative staff...I felt-that he was not getting it. This created an.awkward 
situation. The trustees’ policies statéd unequivocally that the campus president was responsible for 
the administration of his campus! 1 believe this to be a correct‘and fundamental principle for the. 
successful ‘operation of a system-of higher education and_I tried to conduct myself in such a manner. 
This does not mean that Iwas entirely““hands off.”- When I considered it appropriate, I met privately 
with individual presidents suggesting action or nonaction. These occasions were very rare: Or three 
occasions I met with a presiddnt and required that specific action be taken. Thé ‘actions, were carried’ 
out without public protest of any kind.. 

But‘ the Southern situation did not lend itself to solution resulting fons a: private conyersation, 
with a campus, president. With his usual perceptiveness, Mr. Davidson understood my-predicament: 
without an explanation from mé. When I told him of the problem, he simply said that it would-be well 
if I appointed a committee to visit Southern and get at the root of the problem. On October 3, 1980 
Southern’s financial situation. was discussed at a board meeting. The trustees always took, their 
responsibilities -with ‘the utmost’seriousness. Although they were’gravely concerned and upset, they 
sought no scapegoat and conducted themselves dispassionately. Mr. Davidson iterated ‘the fact that 
the rapid increase in-.costs-for fuel,-utilities, salaries and fringe benefits‘had much to do with. the 
creation of the problem. To help ease the:financial crisis, the trustees voted to allow-the colleges to- 
raise the tuition paid by extension stidents. Southern promptly did so. It is interesting to-note that. 
the trustees’ evaluation of Dr. Jennings was based on his‘contributions over a decade of service and-not 
on one- unfortunate incident. Some'time after his retirement, the trustees,-acting on a 
recommendation from Mr. Davidson, named Southern’s-new scierice building Manson Van Buren 
Jennings Hall irrhis honor. It was fitting,-and I am pleased that it was done. 

We now faced:two tasks: We had ‘to solve the-problem at Southern .and-we-had to maintain our: 
credibility with the General Assembly and the Governor’s Office. We thought it wise not-o approach 
the legislature until we had a solution, but we knew we had to reassure the governor at once. Brendan 
Kennedy met with the governor’s staff people for this purpose. With the approval of the trustees, I 
appointed an oversight committee composed of Jack Rudner and Carl Robinson of Western and Joseph 
Pikiell of Central. All three were experienced in the financial end of.campus management and. Dr. 
Rudner was very knowledgeableregarding academic peopens: The person to whom we gave primary 
responsibility was Mr. Pikiell. a 

The committee found lax-handling of financial affairs, confitaiing that Dr. Jéhnings was-reeciving 
poor advice from his financial people. To strengthen Southern’s administration, Michael J. Adanti, 
President Jenning’s.executive assistant, was made executive vice president of the college on a 
temporary basis and Mr. Pikiell was given a month long assignment to Southern as a special assistant 
with all the authority and responsibility of a vice president for administrative affairs. Working 
together,-Mr. Adanti and Mr. Pikiell were able to reduce expenses sharply. In the course, of this 
activity, they came across circumstances in which they felt public money was not adequately 
protected. On November 261 wrote to the auditors of public accounts, Leo Donohue and Henry Becker, 
explaining that we had “uncovered practices that might be considered to be unsafe handling of state 
funds” and requesting assistance. Principal-Auditor John Coleman was assigned to work with Mr. 
Pikiell. They corrected unsafe situations. 

Thanks to the good effort of Mr. Pikiell.and Mr. Adanti,‘and thanks to the strong supporting effort 
of Miss-Bascetta, we worked out a solution. Wherever it was possible, expenses were slashed. But the 
great problem was the Educational Extension Fund payroll. We moved pedple-from Southern’s 
Extension payroll to its General Fund payroll until.all General Fund positions were filled. Then we 
gleaned vacant General Fund positions from Eastern and the Central Administration, transferring 
them to Southern and filling them with persons on Southern’s*Extension Fund payroll. Since 
Southern did not have enough money under the personal services category of the General Fund to 
cover the newly added positions, we also transferred dollars.’Eastern gave up three positions and 
$100,000 in personal services funds and the Céntral.Administration gave up three positiqns.and 
$85,000 in personal services money. To provide some recdmpense, Southern transferred to Eastern 
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$100,000 of General Fund money under the categories “other expense” and “equipment.” The trustees 
approved the plan on'Deceimber 5, but the transfer of funds required the approval of the state’s chief 
financial officer, Anthony Milano. A further problem was that Southern’s, position count in the 
General Fund now exceeded that authorized by legislative enaétment. On December 11 Miss Bascetta 
and I met with Secretary Milano and explained what.we planned to do, reporting both the transfer of 
money ‘and the fact thatSouthern’s legal limit of 403 General Fund-employees would be exceeded by 
19 — a number later.reduced to 18.. We promised that we would have everything back in balance by 
the fall‘of 1981. He listened politely. He made no comment, and'we executed the plan. 

We were not home free. Our calculatiéns showed that by June, Southern’s Educational Extension 
Fund would be $157,000 in the red. But we expected this amount would.be covered by early payments 
made by summer session students. Thanks be to heaven, it turned-out that way. On December 16 
Miss.Bascetta and 1 met at length with Representative Gardner Wright,-Jr., then chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, and Representative Janet Polinsky. Quite properly, they: put us 
through our paces. "Mrs. Polinsky, with usual thoroughness, asked for a detailed report on 
expenditures from .Southern’s General, Educational Extension and Auxiliary Services Funds. She 
received it. 2 ’ Z ‘ 

Wé'had a ‘solution but it: left distrust, irritation and concern. The other three campuses were 
resentful of Southern and their faculties made it known. At Southern there was upset, anger and 
confusion. “Reassigned: time,” that is, the reduction of the ordinary teaching load to enable an 
instructor to perform research or to undertake a different work for. the good of the college, such as 
coaching a debate team, was eagerly sought. Robert A. Nowlan; the vice president for, academic affairs 
at Southern, issued a memorandum on December 1 establishing expenditure restraints which brought 
anguished cries. The memorandum eliminated “reassigned time” for research and other purposes 
except: as-required by the collective bargaining contract, greatly reduced the number of part-time 
faculty, drastically, reduced the number of graduate teaching assisfants and announced other savings 
which touched the faculty's raw nerves. ‘Dr. Nowlan was straight.forward in his announcement and ! 
give him credit for it. He knew if would bring wrath on his head, but he did his-duty. You ask where 
was Southern’s vice president for administrative affairs? Could he have proposed the action to reduce 
expenditures? Of course he could. He didnot. His contract was not renewed. 

But the great hubbub was over Southern’s “18.” The- actions approved by the trustees on 
December 6 left problems. There was no guarantee that early summer session payments would coyer 
the-$157,000-deficit we saw in the operation of the extengion program during the academic year 
ending in June, and it was necessary to return Southern’s General Fund position count to the legal 
limit by September 1981, ds I had promised Mr. Milano. This created a problém with a very distasteful 
solution. We beliéved that our plan would work out, but we had no way of knowing for certain in the 
fall and early winter of 1980 whether we would have enough money to do so. The collective bargaining 
agreement with our full-time faculty members required that they be notified’months in advance if 
their employment was not to be renewed for the next academic’ year. So, at my direction 18 full-time 
faculty members at Southern were notified that their appointments would be terminated at the end of 
the academic year. At the same time, it was explained that the collective bargaining agreement forced 
this action to protect the college if salaries could not be financed. We made it clear that we expected to 
be able'to lift the réstriction before June. 

"David Newton, president of the State Colleges’ chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors (our faculties’ bargaining unit), a fine person and usually the‘calmest of souls, was ablaze. 
In a newsletter to‘his membership dated December 11, 1980, he wrote: “Although only 403 positions 
were authorized for SCSC (Southern Connecticut State College), the General Fund now was obliged to 
carry 422-positions: Enter Dr. Frost and the ‘December Massacre.’ Since, .according,to the executive 
director’s thinking, a position count discrepancy currently existed, SCSC officials were directed 
forthwith to issue walking paper to an appropriate number of faculty.members.” Lapel pins displaying 
the number “18” appeared on the campuses. There were mass student-faculty rallies and all the other 
merry games the press delights to report. A memorable session was held in my office during which Dr. 
Newton warned me of the date set forthe faculty to leave the classrooms and go on strike.. By this time 
I knew that we could lift the restraint imposed on the 18, but I was troubled by the appearance of 
waffling,in the face of a strike: 1 gave Dr. Newton no satisfaction beyond reminding him that the 
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trustees and I had a:record of tréating the faculty with courtesy, respect and fairness. ‘To his-credit, he 
kept the faculty in the classrooms. A few days‘after the strike'deadline,.the restraints on the,18 were, 
removed. Po : 

The.sourge. of the budgetary problem was clearly-at Southern, but somehow rumors and news 
items in the -New Haven area created an impression.in the minds of many that Squthern had been 
short changed. While this local sentiment’ was building up, President! Jennings became .so very 
seriously. ill that there was concern for his survival. He was hospitalized and forced to take sick leaye. 
I am happy to report that he recovered from his heart attack, and ut this writing is doing yery well. On 
January ‘9, 1981 the trustees named Mr. Adahti as the chief exécutive officer for Southern with all the 
responsibilities and authority of a college president. He was to serve in this,manner until relieved, 
The campus was greatly distraught, but Mr. Adanti.calmed the agitation.and provided superb 
leadership. Late in January Mr. Davidson, Mr. Adanti and] met with the.New: Haven législators: 
Senators Anthony Ciarlone, John Daniels, Thomas Scott-and Representatives William:Dyson and 
Peter Lerner. We explained what had happened to Southern’s.finances with utmost.candory We 
assured them that Southern had"always received its-fair share of the’budget provided by the state’s 
General Fund. The legislators listened and asked a few questions. It went well. 

‘It had been an unpleasant business, but it was over. Mr.-Pikiell, Miss Bascetta, Mr. Adanti, Dr. 
Nowlan and Mr. Davidson all played important roles in attaining a solution. They.never got credit for 
it, nor did ]. Indeed, in the minds of some faculty people, I was the cause of the problem, not a part of 
its solution. Did I feel badly about that? Not much. Should I have? Naw, Mr. Davidson and the 
trustees understood the problem and were pleased with the solution. Shquld my office have moyed on 
Southern earlier? It is a tantalizing question. Academic é¢radition and the trustees’-policies give great 
latitude t6-the local campus. In my judgment, had we reacted before thé problem was obvious, we 
would have been seen as meddling. 1 do not know where this would have led, but it;certainly would not 
have advanced us on the march toward the establishment of Connecticut State University. 

By drawing on the strength of the entire State College system, we were-able to clean up a nasty 
financial situation without seeking added funds from the state. Further, the faculty and student body 


suffered nothing more than ill ease. And the demonstration of our ability to manage money, and " 


personnel won us credibility in the legislature, in the Goyernor’s Office and particularly in the eyes of 
Mr. Milano, who had held steady and allowed us to do what needed to be done. | 

The importance of the trustees in the handling of the Southern problem cannot be over 
emphasized.-The governor arid the legislature had confidence in the-trustées, confidence in’their sense 
of responsibility, their judgmérit and their compéténce’ Mr. Davidson was, ‘of course, the chief 
spokesman for the trustees. He projected’a powerful image and‘was greatly tespected. Had there been 
no group of disinterested and. unpaid citizens serving a civic duty, in a word, had their heen no Board of 
Trustees, it is extremely unlikely that we would have been allowed to solve the problem ourselves. 
Instead, we would almost certainly have suffered control and interference from state agencies with 
little understanding of the academic world. 

There were legal ramifications in solving a problem such as that at Southern. It was the custom of 
Connecticut’s governors to see that a competent attorney served on our Board of Trustees. Two 
lawyers served on our board during my time in office. The first was Patricia Geen, who, as we have 
seen, played a strong rdle during the board theeting of May 7, 1976 which resulted in the 
establishment of the State College system. Wher Miss Geea left to thke office as a state judge, she was 
teplaced oh the board by A. Searle Pinney, a graduate of the Harvard School of Law and the head of his 
prorhinent lawfirm. Earlier in his career, Mr. Pinney had served as Republican majority leader in the 
General Assembly and thoroughly understood the state’ goverfinient. Miss Géen‘“and Mr. ‘Pinney 
enabled us to avoid'legal difficulties in’ ¢arrying out‘éur reSponsibilities. Throughoilt the Business at 
Southern, Mr. Pinney’s legal knowledge and undérstahding“éf the state government Was very 
beneficial. ‘ ane tk eee 

Oddly, the Southern crisis was to be cited against'us in a’bitter debate with the Board'of Governors 
over budgetary policy. 1 never believed’ for one minute'thdt the old Comntission ‘of Higher ‘Education’ 
favored public higher education. Its purpose was to keep ué oh the bottom: ofthe pile. ‘lts suiccéssor; the’ 
Board of Higher Education, was more positive toward the public instititiéng but sought té kéep usin 
our place. The Board of Governors, which next took on the coordinating role, was always’basically 
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supportive. But’ the legislature and thé governor expected the Board of Governors to improve -the 
efficiency of public higher education arid to hold costs‘d8wn. And there was a tendéncy of the’Board of 
Governors and their staff people to reach into the operation of the public systems of higher education 
which was the domain‘of the trustees. Cémmissioner Norma Glasgow understood the separate roles, 
but despite that uriderstanding, strong disagreements arose. 

An obvious niethod of reducing the cost to the state for higher education is to raise tuition, thereby 
shifting a greater-part of the-burden to Students. ‘The members of the legislaturé disliked forcing 
tuition"increases bécause it-was politically'\damaging. The legislature and the Governor's Office 
expected the Board-of Governors to handle this issue,-and it did. During the summer of 1983, the staff 
of the Board of Governors proposed.-a tuition policy which would set tuition at a percentage of the cost 
of the student’s education. The percentage ranged from twenty percent for undergraduate students 
who were Connecticut resitients to sevent¥-percent for nonresident graduate studénts. 

The trustees had been on record since the creation of the board in 1965 as favoring no tuition at all, 
and, failing that, the lowest possible tuition. They saw public higher education as providing a 
universal opportunity for social and economic upward-movement. They rejected the argument that 
tuition was not a problem because government secured loans were available to students. Board 
members were concerned that college graduates burdened with debts in the thousands of dollars would 
find upward. movement very difficult. The money required to establish a home, obtain graduate 
education, found a business or to do whatever else was needed to build a more satisfactory life and 
career would go to-pay off college debts. 

There was no more staunch supporter of the low tuition policy than Luva Hoar, chairwoman of the. 
trustees’ Budget Committee, who came from a family of limited means. Ofly the low cost of attending 
Eastern had enabled Mrs: Hoar to earn her way to a degree. In reaction to the Board of Governors’ 
proposed tuition policy, the trustees passed the following resolution in September 1983. It was moved 
by Mrs. Hoar, seconded by the bright and energetic Ellen Long, a graduate of Central who knew the 
benefits of low tuition, and passed unanimously. 


WHEREAS, The dernocratié promise of our society requires that a uniyersity education be 
open and available to all’students of ability regardless of their economic 
. condition, and 
WHEREAS, University graduates provide leadership to generate economic activity for 
the benefit of society: and in addition typically pay back in taxes many times 
over the vost to society of their university education, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, “That the-Trustees of Connecticut State University endorse a policy of low 
tuition to encourage university attendance and persistence to graduation, 
and be it : 


, RESOLVED, That the Trustees vigorously oppose any increasé in the present level of 
: tuition. = : 


This was a reaffirmation-of board-policy and a clear delineation of it. The battle lines were now. 
clearly drawn. Commissioner Glasgow wanted the percentage scheme which would certainly cause 
tuition to rige and which would please the state administration, and, she believed, ease pressures in 
the General,Assembly. Where.did Chairman Davidson, a successful businessman and a Yale 
graduate, stand_on.this issue? -Foyrsquare for no tuition, and, failing that, the lowest possible. 
Typically, he made his view very clear to reporters and to everyone else who would listen, and, since he, 
is who he,is, there were many;listeners. But this-was a game we could not win. Our elected leaders 
wanted the students to-pay a considerable part of the cost of the educational programs, In our 
argument before the Board of Governors, we pointed out,that the budget request going to the governor 
would include the income to be provided by tuition. We went on to note that the governor and the 
General Assembly cotld decide not to provide enough money to hold the costs borne by tuition to the 
agreed percentage. That is exactly what happened, and, thys, an additional financial burden was 
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thrust upon our students. Although the trustees and the entire State College system opposed it with 
great vigor, the forces at, play pushed tuition higher. ¢ 

In a further effort to bring order to budget preparation, the Board of Governors’ staff proposed a 
formula budget. Under.this plan, all was to be done by mathematical ratio. For example, the number 
of students and the level of courses would determine the number of faculty positions and the amount of 
maney for libraries. Formula made it simple for-those wha,review budgets because it was 
mathematically precise. But it did not take into account.subtle differences in circumstances and the 
advantages that accrue from skilled management. Trustee A. Searle-Pinney saw the formula budget 
for what it was and provided a definition. He called it a “cop-out.” I agree. At a board meeting.on 
September 1, 1983, he issued the following.statement for the record. 


“ + 


Arush to a’formulistic approach’in budgeting is dangerous in the éxtreme in that it fends to 
have the-result offorcing ail of the elements of any activity-dowh to the lowest common 
denominator, failing to‘ take: into consideration the differences that’ exist amortg the 
institutions. I think it is a cop-out by the people whose job it is to develop and ,oversee 
budgets. The only way to do budgeting is to find out the needs of.the constituent. units to 
neriorm a quality job and budget accordingly, To try to reduce all judgmerits to formulas is 
malarkey. Pi * : 


We had a major concern beyond Mr. Pinney’s charge of a cop-out by the governors and the correct 
expectation that-the governor and the-General'Asseimbly would provide less money than needed to 
provide the state’s percentage of the budget. Our concern was that the predicted decline in the number 
of secondary school graduates would reduce’ our enrollments to a level which, under the formula, 
would not-produce enough positions to accommodate the number of faculty people presently employed. 
Should this occur, the only alternative given our contractual and tenure commitments would-be to 
lower admissions standards in order to obtain the enrollment needed under. the formula:to justify the 
number of existing faculty positions. Our whole strategy was based‘on the. raising: of. standards. 
Apparently, the strategy has succeeded. Dallas Beal, my succtssor as‘president of Cortnecticut, State 
University, has informed ‘me that enrollments have increased somewhat-and that admissions 
standards have risen. Sé any concern has proven to be unfounded. “ 
The arguments made before: the Board of Goverhors and. elsewhere in opposition to the tuition 
formula and'formula budgeting were polite but very tough. We lost, but except for enrollment loss and 
‘a decline of admissions standards, all of the difficulties we foresaw occurred. Thére was one final 
budgetary struggle during my tenure and that concerned the Educational Extension Fund. This fund, 
which draws its-dollafs from tuition charged’ summer session and extension students, had remained 
largely outside review by the legislature and the Governor’, Office. It provided us with monetary 
flexibility because, within limits, it could be used to offset lacks in the General Fund. For example, if 
the General Fund cut the libraries short we could add support-from the Educational Extension:Fund 
because ‘extension’ students also used the library. In view of the limitations in the General Fund 
Budget, this flexibility was very important to us. 

On December 15, 1981 the Board of Higher Education sent a report entitled “Educational 
Extension Funds and Auxiliary Services Funds” to the General Assembly’s Appropriations 
Committee. It was well known that on a pro rata basis, the tuition costs were higher for extension 
students than for regular full-time students. Years before, I had asked Bernard McGovern; Jr.-of the 
Attorney General’s Office whether this created a legal problem. He assured me that it.did not. If the 
state, acting through the trusteés, decided to give greater financial-support to persons who devoted 
‘full-titne to their studies and a lesser level of support to,those whé gave only part-time to study, such 
action was perfectly legal. Thig left the question of-whether such practice was fair and proper. The 
Board of Higher Education declared it was not. ' 1 

The first recommendation of the report: read in part:,-“Equity should:be established in -the 
assessment of student fees . .. students enrolled in credit-bearing courses, who have matriculated for a 
degree,:should pay charges which-do not exceed the charges paid by students enrolled. in.similar 
General Fund courses . . . any additional costs associated with the implementation of this policy should 
be met through a combination of increases in General Fund support and increased tuition charges 


assessed on all.Genera] Fund students.” The report went on:to recommend, that-usage of the 
. 3 > we 
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Educational Extension Fund should be in accordance with guidelines established by the Board of 
Higher Education and that the Board of Higher Education should review the Educational Extension 
Fund operations as part of the budgetary process. ‘ 

The issue was now joitied. The Board of Higher Education had asked that the Educational 
Extension Fund be folded into the General Fund subject fo all the controls that would follow. Beyond 
that, it Had proposed that the Board of Higher Education'be empowered to establish guidelines for use 
of the fund. ‘Weé'saw this as an infringement ’on’the authority of the trustees and an attempt to limit 
flexibility in the use of the-find which, as noted earlier, was essential to the management of the 
colleges, especially during times of; fiséal stringency. The entire State College community, led by Mr. 
Davidson and the trustees, forcefully opposed the Board of Higher Educatiot’s proposal. 

The.question of whether tuition costs should be equal for both ‘full-time and part-time students 
had been raised some years earlier, in 1977. At that,time Senator Richard F.;Schneller, an influential 
member pf the General‘Assembly; had written to ask whether'l felt that the tuition charges should be 
equal, and, if they were made equal,-what the cost would be to the state. In my response I noted that 
the state administration had determined that the Educational Extension-Fund was required to cover 
certain costs wé had considered indirect and which in the current fiscal ‘year were estimated to be: fuel 
— $197,500; utilities — $171,000; general repairs — $68,000; and data processing rentals — $82,900. 
1 went on to report that 213 permanent, full-time employees were paid through the fund: 90 
professionals, 48.maintenance people and 75.clerical workers. In addition, 375 part-timers, mostly 
teachers, were employed and approximately 200 positions were made available for student workers. 1 
said I expected-that if the state were to-provide equalization without increasing.tuition charges for 
non-extension students, the cost would reach $4.5 million within two or three years. | pointed out that 
this added cost to the state could:be offset by higher tuition for full-time students. Thus, prior to the 
Board of Higher-Education’s proposal, influential legislators were aware that equalization would 
bring added cost to thestate treasury.- They. were also aware that if full-time studefts were required 
ta pay higher tuition to offset the added costs, they and their parents would protest. 

It was the-kind: of situation politicians’seek to avoid. We-knew that and we exploited it in our 
conversations with the legislature. We also found the members of General Assembly sympathetic to 
our need: to keep the Educational Extension Fund unencumbered so that it could be used as a 
management tool. The struggle went on:for months. During the summer of 1983, I wrote 
Commissioner Glasgow stating that the Educational Extension Fund served from 12,000 to 13,000 
Students.each.semester and over 10,000 in bummer session. I noted that the income was about.$9 
‘million pér year and ‘predicted that if the fund were folded into the General Fund, we would receive 
less than $9 million in-return. In September the trustees reaffirmed their position in a resolution 
vigorously opposing “the folding in of the Extension Fund into the General Fund.” 

By now the Board-of Higher Education had given way to the Board-of Governors. Norma Glasgow 
remained. as ‘commissioner.. The Board-of Governors and its staff continued the struggle. in the 
legislature calling for.equity in tuition charges. Southern’s problem with the Educational Extension 
Fund was.cited as illustrating the need for providing the Board of Governors with strong control over 
the fand. This seems'to have backfired because we had solved the problem, thus demonstrating the 
ability to manage very awkward situations. = 

Well into the législative session of 1984, the Board of Governors withdrew the recommendations it 
had made to-the General Assembly's Appropriations.Committee and decided to study the. problem 
further. Of course, this meant.that the General Assembly was not accepting the Board of-Governors’ 
position. ‘Sure, you can shrug it-off by saying. that the legislators refused thé study because it raised 
issues they considered dangerous to their political well-being. ‘In my opinion, it-was more than that. 
The State College system had been managed very capably. Mr. Davidson and the other trustees, many 
of them prominent pérsons, ‘were deeply respected and held the confidence of the governor and the 
legislature. The Educational Extension: Fund was functioning well and provided educational 
opportunity for thousands of‘able and ambitious students and did so at virtually no cost to the state. 
Political leaders believed it best.to leave the fund under the direction of the trustees. 

On April 23, 1984 I wrote to Commissioner Glasgow applauding the decision to withdraw the 
recommendations concerning the Educational Extension Fund. We had predicted dire results if the 
Educational Extension Fund were folded in and I could not resist observing that our predictions were 
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sometimes accurate. I reminded her that we had predicted that the tuition increases would be taken 
from us,-at least partly. ‘added: “This is what happened to'the’ 1984-85 Operating Budget and- “we 
believe it will happen in the future.” It did happen. J gloated, but did + “sq sadly. Most ¢ of our students 
had limited financial resources and higher tuition created a heayy | burden. Many graduated 
thousands of dollars in debt which would impacttheir tives for years. Others simply could nof,face the 
costs and so lost educational opportunities. 

Public higher education is a significant cost to our state--No-reasonable person willdispute it. The 
statement entitled “Connecticut State Univérsity, 1984-85 Budget fot Operations” shows our budget 
for that year. 


£ 
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CONNECTICUT STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE OPERATING BUDGET ¥ 
1984-85 - 7 


The trustees were responsible for the administration. of an operating budget which in 1984-85 
expended about $147.1 million. The state’s General Fund provided $60.1 million,. ' 


Of the approximately $§6.8 million obtained from non-state sources, a “bit more than $5 million was 
furhished by the ederal government. To be precise, $51,760,129 was from non-governmental sources 
as follows: ‘ 
a 


$12,997,240 Student tuition 


$21,996,589" Stiident fees paid into thé Alixilidty Servicé Fund to operate dormitories, student 
unions, food service buildings.and to provide food" service and other services for 
students, ‘ 
: . ote fe ‘ oe ; 
$12,240,257 Student fees paid ipto the Edycational Extension Fund to operate the Extension 
Program. This fund provided educational programs for more than 13,000 students 
each year and did s0 at very little or no cost to the state. 


$ 3,239,770 Student fees paid into the Fees Fund.and used to amortize the cost of building 
dormitories, student unions and food service buildings and used to, provide, for 
major repair and refurbishing of such buildings. 


$ 1,286,273 Private. contributjons. For the amost part, these were the repayment of student 
loans, which i in 1984-85 totaled $1, 070,909. 


$51,760,129 TOTAL 
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“Few persons tealized that a very considerable portion of thé operating budget’comes fram non-tax 
services — more than thirty-four percent. when the repayment of student loans is excluded. There are 
important sources of non-tax dollars which dé not appear of, the tabulation. Among’ these are gifts 
‘ition’ and priyaté’ individuals. Each of the campuses has a foundation to accept 


from alumni, corpor 


ro 


such gifts. 


10%. 


CONNECTICUT STATE UNIVERSITY 


1984-85 BUDGET FOR OPERATIONS 


\ 


1. Expenditures . 


General Fund ~ $90,270,000 
Tuition Fund F 12,997,240 
Auxiliary Services Fund ~ . 21,996,589 
Educational Exténsion Fund 12,240,257 
Federal contributions» " 5,073,941 
Private contributions 1,286,273 (1) 


Fees Fund, transfers to Sinking Fund 3,239,770 
TOTAL $147,104,070 


2. Stdte Support 


General Fufd expenditures $ 60,240,277 : 
Fringe benefits’ . 22,029,723 (Estimated) 
i Genéral Fund debt service 8,000,000 (Estimated) 


TOTALGENERALFUND $90,270,000 


). 


ai * 


(1) Includes the repayment of student loans ($1,070,909 


7. TF ~~ Mth 


* “The fourtdatioris-ate‘legal corporations chartered by-the State of Connecticut. They have tax 
exempt status which means that gifts granted to them can, in nearly all cases, be deducted from 
income for income tax purposes. Each foundation is controlled by its Board of Directors which makes 
‘its incdrife availablé to the.cbllége for pyrposes approved bythe directors: Gvet’the years, tle funds 
‘provided in this’way have beconie. increasingly large and incréasingly important to campus 
operations. 7 re : 

., Other non-tax dollars are gained when private individuals or corporations rent campus facilities 
Or contract for thé ‘sét-vicés of carhpus ‘professionals. “The most'highly sought income.is' the grant. to 
cairty ouf‘redearch. These aWards carry prestige and often provide méney for research equipment. 
Faciilty, members who receive:such awardg ‘are ‘able' to recruit-promisinig graduate students to help 
them carry out the research. The income from outside services is nice to have. Dandy, but the property 
‘being rented is’dwned by’ the state and the staté is entitled to the’ services ptovided by its employees. 
Did the campuses have legal authority to rent facilities and to receive grarits? If so, where should the 
money be deposited? 

When I arrived in Conngéticut, there was an arrangement’ whereby the income from outside 
sources could be placed in a special account held by the’state and drawn on by the college under the 
rules and regulations established by the state administration. Such rules and regulations. were felt by 
the colleges to place unnecessary restrictions on the use of the money, which sometimes lessened the 
effectiveness of the work sponsored by the grant. My experience in New York had led me to fear that 
the Connecticut State Colleges might attempt to circumvent state regulations ‘by placing the income 
in the foundations. A perusal of the minutes of fhe Council of Presidents will reveal that they were 
warned of this danger on more than one occasion. 

The campuses needed a mechanism that would enable them to accept grants and to use the funds 
unfettered by detailed administrative regulations. Further, it was important to provide legal 
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authority to rent facilities.and to make the expert knowledge of the State Colleges’ professionals 
available for use by, non-state agencies. To accomplish these ends, the General ‘Assembly was asked to 
establish the Connecticut State College Research Foundation.. The legislature did so in 1979., The act 
creating the foundation permitted the atceptance of research grants involving the use of facilities and 
the employment.of, faculty scholars.. The fangs so obtained went to the foundation and could. be 
dispensed by the foundation, 

Now came the task of ptting the Ressarch Foundation into operation. Once again, we called,upon 
the skill and expert knowledge of Thomas Porter. He was appointed acting director of the foundation, 
alas, at no increase in salary. As I said, times were tough. Dr. Porter worked closely with faculty. 
representatives and administrative officers in drdwing'up the Regulations of the Foundation which 
were approved by.the trustees on November 5, 1982, The regulations provided-for an Advisory 
Council, later changed to a Board of Directors. The membership of the Board of Directors j js composed 
of faculfy members, the majority of whom are chosen by the, faculties of the four campuseg,, The 
directors are responsible to nominate a person to serve as director of the foundation. “The nominations 
must be confirmed by the trustees. ° , 

It was difficult to get the ReSearch Foundation into operation. Funds which had been placed in 
special state accounts administered directly’by the campuses now were required to be deposited in the 


centralized Research Foundation. The college presidents and their administrative offices saw thisasa ~ 


diminution of campus autonomy, and, of course, it was. They resisted, and, I have reason to believe, 
sometimes failed to comply with the. trustees’ policies in relation to the Research Foundation. 
Consequently, the foundation has not performed ag well as I had hoped. What success it.has had is 
very much due to the tact, toil and tenacity of Dr. Porter. Three years after I left office, a major 
scandal occurred at the University of Connecticut's Medical School when it became known that funds 
which should“ have gone to UConn’s Research Foundation were placed elsewhere. It was discovered 
that large sums had been misused, sometimes for personal benefit. 

Our search for private funds in the support of research brought us into competition with the 
University of Connecticut and with private institutions — a competition that spilled over into the 
legislature and the Board of Governors as the private schools sought state funding. The private 
institutions never directly attacked out budget requests, but their standard ploy was that the growth 
of the state institutions reduced the enrollment in the private schools, thereby reducing the income of 
‘the private schools. Our principal opponents in this debate were the University of Hartford and the 
University of New Haven. The redoubtable Dr. Porter was not one to accept unproven allegations. 

In December 1980 he released a statement to the Board of Higher Education noting that, 
excluding Yale, between 1974 and 1979: 


1. Private institutions increased their percentage of total Connecticut higher education 
enrollments from thirty-seven percent to thirty-nine percent. 


2. 1n terms of absolute numbers, private institutions increased their enrollments by sixteen 
percent. 


3. The University of Hartford’s enrollments increased twenty-one percent. He went on to 
note the University of Hartford had announced that its applications for admissions had 
increased by thirty-five percent over the past three years. 


Clearly, the private institutions were undamaged by the public sector. Our general policy was 
neither to support nor oppose the private institutions’ legislative requests. For the most part, 
legislators strongly resisted the use of tax dollars for private schools. 

Meanwhile, we were becoming more and more successful in obtaining funds from private sources. 
This was especially true at Western where corporate headquarters were flooding in from New York 
and where the very able President Robert Bersi dnd his worthy successor, President,Stephen Feldman, 
established strong ties with business leaders. In 1980 Nathan S. Ancell presented $500,000 from his 
own personal funds to endow Western’s School of Business. The Ethan Allen Corporation, which was 
headed by Mr. Ancell, added another $100,000. 

Mr. Ancell’s gift moved Dr. Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, the president of the eis of 
Hartford, to write in the New York Times: 


Our society needs both staté-run and independent colleges. Theré’s little reason to hope we 

will be ablé to maintain thuch-of & mixed econdmy’ in the educational sector im the’ years 

ahead if the community whicli is alréady sepa state scHools, With its tax dollars, also 

makes those institutions a-significant beneficiary of its voluntary giving. 
The truth ‘is that thé mix goes both ways. The private’ifstitutions get tax‘dollars and the public 
institutions obtain financing from private sources. In any case, President ‘Trachtenberg’s oppdsition 
had little éffect. In 1981 the family.of Robert S. Young made’a major donation to the library of the 
Aricéll Schook, as Western’s Schoo} of Business became nanied, and two years later the Union Carbide 
Corporation contributed $100,000 to the scliool. - 

President Trachtenberg: able leader that he is, was not deterred. Under his presidency the 
University- of Hartford continued to flourish, drawing strong support from the private sector. His 
success ‘drew wide Attention in academic circles. Some time*aftek my retirement, he accepted the 
presidency of George Washington-Uriiversity in Washington, D.C. 


PART 111 — JUNE 30, 1977 - JULY 1, 1985, CONTINUED 
? ‘ 1L. Quagmire, Quicksand and the Capital Budget’ 7 


Chad 


You would like to hear it quickly, orderly and calmly? Okay. During the tiine’l served under Mr. 
Davjdson’ 's chairmanship, we acquired nine buildings at a cost of a bit over $48 million. Thege were: 
at Central — a Fine Arts Center (Goimpleted after! léft office) and a” maintenance building; at Eastern 
— a maintenance building, a student residerice, ¢ a ‘structure to house health services ‘and the, Worthen’ s 
Center; at Southern — a student residencé a Seiénge building, a separate edifice for health 3 sélences 
and a football field (completed after'I left office); at Western — a classroont building and @ { sthdent 
residence, ™ 

How is that for quickly, orderly and calmly? Actually,-not ore of thoge adverb¢ applies to the 
process by which we acquired capital’ improvements. The effort to obtain buildings and land’ was tb6 

n discordant ‘and vociferous. We had public displays of campus against cdinpug ‘and public 
wrangling’ by législators. On one occasion, Mrs. Niejadlik and f weré el of deceit and treachery. 
We were investigated by the ‘State Police. i was a tough business. 

The trustees did not simply request a facility and wait for the gévernor and the Generaf Assembly 
to say yes or’no. Before a Project reached the Goyernor’s Office, it had to he approved by thé state’s 
coordinating agericy for higher ‘eduication.! This sensible précedure is intended to‘ensure ‘that the 
developmental plans of the Connecticut State Colleges méshed with those ‘of * the ‘University’ of 
Connecticut and the® ‘two year colleges, If the governor approved, the Projéct was plaéed in the 
proposed Capital ‘Budget. Attention then turned” to the’ General’ Assembly whére® we sought’ dn 
enactment fo provide money for construction. Having obtained approval f ‘from the coordirtating agency, 
the governor and the General “Assembly, one would expect constriction to’ begin very ‘Soon. No, ng, no; 
the game had just begun. 

Two "more high bars had to bé hiirdléd — the State Properties Review Board and the State’ Bond 
Commission. The Bond ‘Conithisgion was Fedllythe t ultimate authority. The cotiithission weighed the 
needs of thé gtate alid the’ ‘state’s financial situation, ‘then established its dwn priorities: It yas often 
very difficult to get items on. the agenda 6f the commission, It was fot unusual for several yéars to 
pass between legislative enactment and construction. Meanwhile, the escalating costs which resultec 
from ‘inflation required legislative amendfnents to approve higher spending ‘for each project. As tim 
passed, the backlog of the undertakings approved, by the legislature, grew, ‘From time’ to” time, the 
General Assembly reduced the backlog by rescinding its ‘approval of | projects. A cynic might say that 
having ‘served its Political purpose, a proposed construction could be canceled. Maybe: But our goal 
was to keep each project alive until we could gain the approval of the State Bond Conimission: 

During Mrs.'N iejadlik’s chairmanship, careful planning had gone into campys development. This 
attention to plans for new “buildings, roadways, improved utilities and other’ mltters related to‘ the 
improvement of the physical plant: -continued under Mr. Davidson's leadétship. The Centfa] 
Administration, with campus support, worked to obfain legislative approval for the projects approved 
by. thé trustees. Once such approval was received, the ‘business ‘of keeping a watchful ‘ ‘eye on the 
project was left pretty much to the campus concerned. Her previous expbrience made Miss Bascétia an 
expert on the legislation concerned with capital‘ projects. When Central-requested additional funds for 
the capital improvement of utilities, she discovered that sufficient funds had already been authorized 
by legislative action. We soon learned that the campuses had not kept record of the bits and pieces of 
legislation enacted to maintain the viability ‘of long-delayed projects. Miss Bascetta personally 
searched the General Assembly’s enactments to find the legislative’ authorizations’ for each project. We 
now had a record of the monies legally approved for each project and for which we Still needéd the 
sanction of the Bond Comission. 

It was obvious that controls and procedures needed.to be ‘put in place. In Seneniher 1983, tye 
1 At varioys times, The,Commissién on Higher Education, ‘The Board of Higher Educatioh arid the 
Board of: ‘Governors for Higher Education. 
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trustees’ Budget Committee, chaired by Ltiva Hoar, laid before the board a system of operation 
designed to bring better order, to establish clear lines of reporting and to fix responsibilities for the 
handling of capita] projects. Projects costing $1 million or more could be accepted as completed only by 
the executive director. Campuses could no longer initiate requests to the Bureau of Public Works, 
except in-emergencies.. The executive officer for finance and management (Miss Bascetta) or the 
execytive officer's designee was tobe the capital projects coordinator for all projects costing $1 million 
or more. Campus representatives were to attend meetings with ‘architects, consultants and Public 
Works “people, but thé official representative and spokesperson for the State College system was to be 
the capital projects coordinator. Each campus was to appoint a campus planning coordinator who was 
to be responsible for maintaining local records and for liaison with Miss Bascetta’s office. 

The genius and hard work-of Miss Bascetta, the understanding of Mrs. Hoar and the Budget 
Committee and the support of Mr. Davjdson and the other trustees brought order and good sense to 
what had been an almost chaotic system of management for capital projects. In December 1982 
Charles Slocum joined Miss Bascetta’s office as the person responsible for capital projects, From this 
time forward, we were able to bring more exact information to aid the trustees in their deliberations 
and we were able to present the strongly unified presence of all four campuses when dealing with the 
governor, the General Assembly and the state bureaucracy. 

Meanwhile, a struggle was going forward to build a student residence and a classroom building on 
the Westside Campus in Danbury and to construct a science building at Southern. Many saw the 
construction.in Danbury to be a.commitment to the eventual development of a whole new campus for 
Western which would cost many millions of dollars. This very large expense caused many legislators 
to oppose its construction. The trustees were well aware of this resistance. They also believed it good 
sense to use the old campus for as long as practical. They called for continued use of the existing 
campus and for the piecemeal development of the new site. This made it possible to spread the cost of 
the Westside Campus over many years, thereby reducing the concern over the expense. 

In duly , 1977 David Basch, a former employee of the board, publicly gharged in a complaint 
addressed t to Governor Grasso that Mrs. Niejadlik and I had acted illegally ini regard to the Westside 
Campus. This charge, coming shortly after Governor Grasso had failed to reappoint Mrs. Niejadlik to 
the board and following Mrs. Niejadlik’s 10 years of devoted service to the Connecticut State Colleges, 
was cruel and unfair. I never was certain what Mrs. Niejadlik was supposed to have done, but Mr. 
Basch accused me of withholding from the trustees a report written by him. He claimed that had his 
report been made available, it would have put dn end to the plan for the Westside Campus. It was a 
very unplegsant time for Mrs. Niejadlik and me. We had not seen Mr. Basch’s letter. 1t made a peachy 

story. The newspapers featured it and it was reported by television. The New Haven Register 
published three articles by Diane Zavras and an editorial reflecting criticism of the trustees. The 
Hartford Courant took a more moderate view and even printed a brief statement by Trustee Seymour 
Smith who said the charges were “in the whole, unfounded,” But Mrs. Niejadlik ‘and I had to endure 
the alleged ‘charges of wrongdoing which appeared in the press. Fairness requires me to note that the 
Danbury News’ Times was defensive of Mra, Niejadlik and me. 

Governor Grasso very properly. asked the State Police to investigate Mr. Basch’s claims. Trooper 
Daniel Zeoli was assigned to the case., He reviewed the records and questioned a number of people 
including Mr. Basch, Mfs. Niejadlik and me. In mid-Auguét Trooper Zeoli issued his report. He found 
that the study written by Mr. Basch was not only brought into the open, but “was very instrumental i in 
initiating a probe and setting up of a subcommittee to take a closer look at the WestConn campus.” 
The subcommittee to which he referred was chaired by Marcus McCraven and has been treated under 
the chapter entitled, “The Operating and Capital Budgets: Uncharted Waters. ” The trooper's repott 
went on to say that the matter was handled “properly and in good faith.” In an editorial comment, the 
Danbury Times Union asked: “Why did newspapers with ‘competing’ campuses give Basch so.much 
publicity and why didn’t they bother checking his ‘facts’ and getting the accused’s side of the story?” 
Why indeed? 

Controversy continued to swirl pround the Westside Campus. Representative Irving Stolberg, a 

ew Havenite, openly opposed it and introduced a bill in the legislature to kill it, Representatives 
James Dyer and Joseph Walkovich from the Danbury area took public opposition to Mr. Stolberg’s 
attack on the Westside Campus. Governor Grasso decided to see for herself. Early one morning, she 
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arrived at the old Midtown Campus in Danbury. She wore low heeled shoes and she visited every 
building’ on the campus, climbing to all floors. Trailing behind her wére Chairman ‘Davidson, 
President Robert Bersi and 1. At one point the governor turned’to me and said, "Some have so much 
and some have s0 little.” 

I thought we had “so little.” ‘But-perhaps‘the governor thought we had “so rnuch:” The tour over, 
we enteréd Dr. Bersi's office where’ the governor gestured for us to be seated. Without a word’ to us, she 
aked her aide to admit the press. The first question was: "Governor, do you support the development 
of the new campus?” Mrs. Grasso’s response: “I continue to-support the developmeht of the new 
campus." The emphasis on the word “continue” was the ‘governor's. The released suppression of 
bréath was Dr. Bersi’s, ,Mr. Davidson’s and ‘mine: 

In October 1977, the State Bond Commission, chaired by Governor Grasso, approved the con- 
struction of a studerit residence on the "Westside Campus. Mr. ‘Davidson wroté to the governor 
expressing his appreciation and the appreciation of his fellow trustees forther steadfast support ofthe 
Westside Campus. On March 26, 1979 the’Bond Commission approved ‘the construction of & major 
classroom building on the Westside Campus. ‘The new site Was now firmly established. After ‘the 
governor's untimely death, the trustees named the student residerice in her honor — Ella T. Grasso 
Hall. 

The ceremonial opening of Western’s new campus ‘took place on April 5, 1982. Five hundred 
balloons were released"into the sky as Goverhor William O'Neill used huge gold scissors to cut the 
ribbon. College officials,-including Presidént Feldman, Mr. Davidson, trustees and I Were present as 
were students, business leaders and politicians. Very fittingly, Dr. Haas and Dr. Bersi — the 
Presidents Emériti who‘had worked so hard to make this day possible — were also ih attendahée. 
Reflecting on the endowments réceived by Western — $500,000 from Nathan S. Ancell, $100, 000 from: 
the Ethan Alle’ ‘Corporation, the Perkin-Elmer Computing Center and the Robert Young Memorial 
Library’ — Governor O’Neill’said the Westside Campus was a“true eetimenaea Tem of Ioéal, state and- 
private séctor people.” : Fy . 

The new campus was to provide yet another opportunity for seca alae Western Coniiecticut 


State Collége had long’been a center for educating musicians. Danbury, thé college’s home, Was also - . 


the hometown of Charles Ives, a noted:American composer. Local cifizens established the Charles Wes 
Center’ for the: Arts, Incorporated. The trustees agreéd to leasé 40 acres <f larid on tlie, Westside 
Campus upon-which lvés Center built a structuire for the presentation-of programs in the perforhiing 
arts. Thus, a new cultural dimension was added to the Westside Campus. 

‘Now; while all this was going on, there‘were howls and growls from New Havén. -Réprésentative 
Stolbere’s ¢ outrage has been noted. But there-Were problems from within our own State College‘family. 
Southern needed a new science building, ‘and needed it badly. Faculty mémbers, including one dean’ 
who is an able and dedicated persori and whose name T'will withhold, fearéd the monéy “required by the 
Westside Campus would be so gréat that none would-be left tor Southern’s science building. The’ 
people at Southern went publie with their complaints. This brought to my office a-series of threats | 
from legislators i in the Danbury region. The Danburyites, angered by Southern’s protest ‘of Western's’ 
Westside Campus, said they would throttle Southern’s Science building. I urgéd-patierice. Mr? 
Davidson went to Southern arid, ‘as always, spoke with great frankness. Ifthe faculty wanted to fight 
Western, nobddy would get anything: But, ifthey would join together’ behind the trustees and the 
Central Administration, we ? Would. get both the new campus for Western and the science building for’ 
Southern. The people’ at Southern accbpted Mr. Davidsén’ 's advice and ceased sniping at ‘Danbury’s 
Westside Campus, Southern “did get its Science building, but; of course, it was not'that simple. 

Southern has always been a major institution. ‘Routinely, it énrolls thore than’ 12,000 students. It 
is sad to report that each year hundreds ofstudents were enrolled i in sciefi¢e course¥ yet received no 
laboratory experience because of space shortage, In 1967 the General Assembly authorized the 
construction’of a science building ats Southern af a éost not td ‘exceed $3.75 million. ‘During the yéars 
cofistruction was delayed, costs’ rdse Sharply because of inflation and because increased enrollinents 
resulted in the need for a larger facility. In 1969 the legislature authorized ‘an additional $1.725 
million aiid in 1974 authorized an extra $12.6 million, bringing the total to more than'$18° millions 
Upon assuming the presidency of Southern in 1971, a year before I todk office, “Manson’ Van‘B. 
Jennings began an active campaign to have éonstruction begin. He was pressing- the State 
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bureaucracy by letter, telephone and in person. | agreed with his sense of urgency. Our students were 
being served inadequately, so I joined his effort which was strongly backed by the trustees. The 
problem was the cost estimates which ranged from $17 million to $18 million. There seemed no way to 
get the State Bond Commission to approve that much money for a single building. 

One proposal was to divide the construction into two phases so that the capital outlay could be 
spread over three or four years. After much discussion and study, the engineers decided that staging 
was not feasible. We asked for a redesign that would reduce the cost of construction but naught came 
of it. In 1974 Central’s new science building, Copernicus’ Hall, had heen opened. It had cost less than 
$10 million. I suggested that the Copernicus design be used for the construction of a science building 
for Southern. The members of the various departments. of science at Southern visited Copernicus and 
conversed with their colleagués.at Central. The drawings of Copernicus were studied by Dr. Jennings, 
his administrative officers and ‘pertinent members of his faculty. It was decided that with few 
modifications, the design for Copernicus would serve Southern. 

It‘now seemed that we could reduce the cost to a level acceptable to the State Bond Commission. 
The Board of Higher Education endorsed the trustees’ plan to use the Copernicus design for Southern. 
On February 3, 1978 Mr. Davidson and I sent separate letters to Governor Grasso. Mr. Davidson said, 
“My purpose in writing is to assure you that, in my personal opinion, these buildings [Western's 
classroom building and student residence and SoutHern’s science center] are needed if the Connecticut 
State Colleges are to serve their students adequately.” I made a similar statement. My comment 


certainly did not carry the weight that Mr. Davidson’s did, but at least my professional opinion was on, 


record. The same day,that Mr. Dayidson and I wrote to Mrs. Grasso, the trustees passed a resolution 
calling for the Bond Commission to approve the funding of the three buildings. 

On February 24 the State Bond Commission authorized the expenditures needed for all three 
buildings. The amount approved for Southern’s science building was $12.5 million which was 
considered adequate to erect a’ redesigned Copernicus Hall on Southern’s campus. Mr. Davidson and I 
both wrote thankyou letters to the governor. .Oh boy! All was right with the world. Well, not quite all 
right. As we have.seen, construction went ahead on Western's Westside Campus. But the project for 
Southern ran afoul of the State Properties Review Board. 

The Properties Review Board, chaired by Henry P. Gionfriddo, raised many questions and visited 
Southern. The Review Board was provided. a study made by members of Southern’s science 
departments indicating that Copernicus Hall could be adapted to meet their needs. March, April and 
May passed with no action from Mr. Gionfriddo’s board. On June 2 Francis F. Weiszer, chief of the 
design and review section of the Public Works Department,,sent a written message to William 5S. 
Weaver, Jr., the executive director of the Properties Review Board, stating that Public Works and the 
architectural firm of Irwin Joseph Hirsch and Associates found that “with minor modifications, the 
plans and specifications of Copernicus Hall” could be adapted to Southern’s need. 

The Properties Review. Board did not move. In mid—June Mr. Davidson wrote again to Governor 
Grasso calling attention to the foot dragging of the Review Board. He said the trustees were gravely 
concerned “because literally thousands of students who have attended Southern over the past several 
years‘have had inadequate laboratory experiences or, indeed, have had no laboratory work.” He asked 
the governor for help in bringing movement to the project. It may be that.the Properties Review Board 
had sound reasons’for its stubborn refusal to act. Being neither an architect nor an engineer, I am 
unqualified to make a judgment. But Public Works believed it could be done-and so did Hirsch and 
Associates, and they«were qualified experts. Perhaps it is meanness of mind which has caused me to 
suspect that the Review Board was influenced by the knowledge that if designs could be used for more 
than one building, the number of architectural drawings and architectural fees could be reduced. 
There were architects on the Properties Review Board. 

By mid-summer, the factilty at Southern was in an angry mood. Danbury’s Westside Campus was 
moving splendidly. At Southern there was no Progress. I feared that Southern’s faculty, which had 
put so much time into the original design of the science center and had then worked to adapt 
Copernicus Hall to their need’, would be enraged by the continued delay. It was an election year andI 


. could see ugly demonstrations that would distress us all. 


Mrs. Grasso had been very supportive. of the Connecticut State Colleges and she, supported 


construction of the science center. I knew that she had respect for Michael Adanti, who at that time , 
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was dean of personnel administration at, Southern. 1 asked him to talk to the governor, requesting a 
letter expressing her support for the,projéct. He was to explain. that I would uée this letter in talking 
with Southern’s faculty, and calming their concerns. Governor Grasso ‘agreed. “Preliminary ‘drafts 
regulted in a letter acceptable to the governor. I was not'present, but Mr. Adanti told'me that she \ead 
the final version, said it was fine and then handed ittoa young lady who'signed it for thé’governd?. A 
copy of the letter follows. * ° pone 
‘GOVERNOR ELLA GRASSO’S LETTER OF AUGUST J¢, 1978 os 


is Fi a a aly s 
Concerning science building construction at Southern Connecticut State College’ 


. H 


- a 4 


ELLA GRASSO (i state: or coNhecnictr "8 
sovennca exccutive'cdanpens, 


4 
1 
; 7 
Hantronp 
4 
[ 
August 16, 1978 i 


James A. Prost, Ph.D 
Executive Director 

Board of Trustees for the | 

{f Seate Colleges 

P.O. Box 2008 

New Britain, Connecticut- 06050 


Dear Jim: 


-. AS you know, it has been my hope that construction of the science 
building for Southern Contecticuc State College would begin this years 
This ‘vas predicated on the belief that Plana of the science’ building at 
Central ¢quld be modified to suit, che aeeds of Southern. f 


However, after careful: consideratiog of many factots, it*has now" 
heen determifed’ that'tie yould be-better to originate a new design for a 
,6clence building for Southern. * 


The needs of students aust he met end it ts for this reason- that ithe » 
science building at Southem is high on my list pf educational: priorities. 
Immediate*steps are being taken to secure new plans for ‘the facility and 
cleat theivay for bidding and construction at an early date. It is ay 
expectation’ that construction’ can gtatt next year. 


i 
Please asfure the Trustees, the stutlents and the faculty that 1 1 
understand the need for the building and that every necesaary step yill ‘ 
be taken to assure construction at the earliest possible date. 
a 
2 
t 


«With best vishes, 
Cordially, 


ELLA GRASSO 
Governor.» - “ 
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“went to Southern'with copies of the governor's letter arid met with the chairpersons of the science 
departments. They were pleased with Mrs. Gragso’s assurance’ and theré were no unpleasant 
instances that fall, But there were further delays. It was. not“until, May 21; 1980 that ground was 
broken. By no coincidence, it was again an election.year. But Governor Grasso, who had steadfastly 
supported the State Colleges, did not have her hand ona shovel. She had passed’on and her work was 
taken up by Governor William O'Neill. I recall the day. It poured rain and the’ ground was a sea of 
mud. Thirteen years had lapsed since the-first legislative authorization for construgtion of the science 
building had been passed in 1967. Week: : 

After Dr: Jennings rétired as president of Southern, the trustees named the science center in his 
honor. It was a very proper gesture honoring-a-fine gentleman-who had devoted.his energies to the 
campus for adecade. When | spoke at the dedication ceremonies, I noted that President Jennings was 
interested in the history of science, wrote on the subject and was a lifelong ham radio operator. 
Manson Van Buren Jennings Hall — it has a classic ring to it. I was pleased to see this recognition 
given to a person I had known.and respected for more than four decades. | 

While Jennings: Hall-was under construction, we were also building a student residence on 
Southern’s campus. The residence was dedicated on November 17, 1984 and was named in honor of 
Samuel Brownell, a distinguished former president of Southern who had served as Uhited States 
.commissioner of education. I spoke at the dedication and used the opportunity to tell of Dr. Brownell’s 
association with.a group of persons who had done so much to shape the old normal schools into modern 
multipurpose institutions. I knew most of these leaders. Patient reader, I am now going to digress 
from the theme of this report for a few paragraphs to tell you who some of them were and what they 
did. , . 

Ibelieve I first met Dr. Brownell at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. It must have been in the 
early 1950s. Dr. Brownell had been a part of a small coterie which’had been influential in establishing 
and attaining twin goals, the addition of strong programs in the liberal arts and sciences to the 
preparation of teachers, and the conversion of the two and three year normal schools into four year 
colleges granting the bachelor’s degree. 

Other Igaders known in the national level were, Charles Hunt, president of the State Teachers 
College at Oneonta, New York; Samuel Evenden and ,Carl.Bigelow of Teachers,College, Columbia 
University, Dean Peterson, head of the School of Education at the University of lowa; Herbert Welte, 
president of Central Connecticut Staté College; and Hilton Buley, ‘president of Southern Connecticut 
State College. One of the efforts of this group.and others of their colleagues was, to create the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE). Dr. Hunt assumed the leadership 
role by serving as the executive head of the organization; consequently, AACTE was based at Oneonta. 
It was Dr, Hunt who appointed me to my first administration post in higher education and whom | 
geryed for a time as his chief campus'administrator. And it was Dr..Hunt who introduced me to the 
others whose.names I have mentioned and-who arranged for me to associate with them at meetings 
and conferénces, Royal Netzer, wlio succeeded ‘Dr.’Hunt as president at Oneonta, continued to 
encourage my association with these national leaders. It was a wonderful learning experience. 

AACTE sought to improve the.education of teachers in many ways. It brought together college 

teachers, deans, a variety-of other administrators and prominent leaders from all walks of life for 

discussions, lectures and other learning experiences. When the organizations became too large for Dr. 
Hunt to handle on a part-time basis, Warren Lovinger became its chief-of-staff. Dr. Lovinger was 
succeeded by Edward Pomeroy. I have been privileged to know both of these fine and able men for 
many years. 5 

The teachers colleges: strengthening of offerings in the liberal arts and sciences improved the 
preparation of students for teaching the traditional subject matter fields — English, mathematics, 
science, sotial studies. At the same time, the colleges were improving their offerings in special 
subjects taught irr the-public-schools-such-as industrial: arts, business and health. These curricular 
changes and improvements led very naturally to the offering of degrees in the liberal arts, in business, 
in the fine arts and other fields. Thus, the teachers colleges were transformed into multipurpose 

-institutions. There were discussions of whether AACTE should expand from teacher education to 
include the new curricular areas of the former teachers colleges. The decision was not to do so, but to 
form a new national organization. And so the American Association of State Colleges and 
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Universities (AASCU) was born. Among the leaders in the establishment of AASCU were, from 
Connecticut, Dr.’ Welte‘and Dr. Buléy, and from New York, Dr, Netzer. -Almost without exception, the 
old ‘normal schools had followed an evolutionary path: two year normal school, three ‘year normal 
school, teachers college, staté college with liberal arts offerings and, finally, multipurpose institutions. 
AASCU, following the same devices used: by AACTE, has done much to'strengthen and imiprove state 
colleges and universities all across the nation. 

Circumstances made it possible for me‘to know most of the founders of AACTE and AASCU. I was 
able 'to listen to them and often took part in informal discussions. I owe a great déal to Charles Hunt 
who first introduced me to this group of leaders. lalso owe a great deal to his nephew, Erling Hunt, 
who was my major professor during my pursuit of a Ph.D. in history at Columbia University. Not long 
after ] came to Connecticut; Charles Hunt suffered a stroke and died. I went to see him just before his 
death. He roused himself and said, “Jim,” then after a pause, “Connecticut,” a further pause and then, 

“smart.” He said no more, but from his words I realized he approved’ of my move to Connecticut. So do 


During the dedication of Brownell Hall, { was able te note that in tlie early days Dr. Brownell had 
been a supporter of AACTE and’that he had acted t6 broaden~educational opportunities ‘at What, 
during his presidency, was the New Haven Teachers College. The resultant curricular improvements 
eventually led to degrees in the arts and sciences now Offered by Southern Connecticut State 
University. 

The construction of Brownell Hall was accompanied by the building of Occum ‘Hall, a studerit 
residence at Eastern. Eastetn’s building was smaller than Southern’s, but the two used essentially the 
same plans drawn by the samd architect. Yét, there were no savings in architects’ fees. It was as if the 
buildings had been designed by two Separate architectural firms. How come? I don’t know. But I find 
it odd. 

During the time I served under Mr. Davidson’s chairmanship, a number of improvements were 
made at Eastern in addition to Occum Hall. The campus was cut off from High Street on the east by‘a 
row of hauses whose backyards* ‘abutted college grounds. The owners of these homés weré sometimes 
unhappy with their situation. We sought to buy the properties. One building was ‘acquired and used 
to houge a Women’s Center and thé Health Services. Construction did begin on a badly needed 
maintenance building but that was not completed until after I left office. 

Eastern’s president, Charles R. Webb, is a respected scholar in history. We have’ noted earlier that 
he has a strong interest in baséball and that Eastern’s woman’s softball team and men’ 3 baseball team 
havé won national recognition for excellence. The campus and ‘the surrounding community became 
caught up in the success of the baseball players. William P. Holowaty,'the baseball coach at Eastern, 
decided the playing field needed to be lighted for night games. With Dr’ Webb's support, he turned to 
students, local citizens and alumini asking for the supplies, equipment, ahd’ skilled labor ‘needed to 
provide lighting. He obtained them. So at very little expense to the state’ ‘Easterh obtairied « well-- 
lighted baseball field. Few institutions in New England can match it, which, togéther with the 
remarkable skill of Coach Holowaty, may account for the’number of excellént baseball” players who 
enrolled at Eastern. . . 

It is natural for legislative leaders to give low priority to the creation of physical education 
facilities for public institutions. Theyvare first and foremost academic institutions devoted to teaching 
and research. But youthful college students have gréat neéd-for physical activities. Before I came to 
Connecticut, the state seized a section of land for highwdy constructién that Central had planned to 
use for playing fields. When it became’ apparent that the land in question would not be used for 
highways, Brendan Kennedy talked with the state authorities asking” that it’be given to Central for 
athletic facilities. We were informed that this would be done. Of course, such verbal promises’ voice 
intentions which can be changed by political realities. Some five years after my ‘retirement, I had a 
conversation with Mr. Kennedy. Although he had left the university’s service before’my retirement, 
he had retained his interest in Central. During our conversation, he told me he had’ ‘talked with the 
authorities in Public Works ‘and was told that the land would be declared’ surplus ‘by the state and 
turned over to Central. ‘This has since occurred. 

It was poetic justice that Central’s proposed extension of playing fields’was lost to the need Tor 
highway expansion. The college was very much a part of the problem. The large growth in enrollment 
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led to a huge increase in vehicular traffic. and_in the number of parked cars, ‘This caused great 
discomfort to local residents. Wells Street, “which runs through the campus, drew an increasing flow of 
vehicles, creating a grave danger because the street was crisscrossed daily by thousands, of students, 
some of whom were physically handicapped. Before I arrived, an agreement had been’ reached with 
local authorities. The college would build parking facilities to get the autos owned by students and 
faculty members off the streets. To improve traffic inovement, the college would include in its Capital 
Budget funds fo build perimeter roads north and south of the campus. The City of New Britain would 
close Wells Street. We. kept our part of the bargain. F. Don James, Central's president, and | 
beseeched the city authorities to close, Wells Street and did so repeatedly. Our effort was in vain. 
When1 retired, I looked upon the Wells Street situation as unfinished business and deeply regretted 
that it was so. 

The completion of the science building, Copernicus Hall, during Mrs. Niejadlik’s chairmanship 
had provided Central with facilities that I judged to be somewhat better than those of the other 
campuses. Mrs. Niejadlik and Mr. Davidson concurred, and so our efforts for Central were devoted 
largely to improvements rather than new construction. But Central did have two great lacks. Its 
maintenance facility was grossly inadequate and its facilities for fine arts must be described as dingy, 
cramped, poorly ventilated, poorly, lighted and unsafe. 

Maintenance was housed in a series of World War Il barracks. One day they burned to the ground. 
It, was no great lass, but] felt sorry for one of our workmen. He had a cache,of money in his locker 
which he had saved for his vacation. Alas, it.was.burned. The fire gave.added emphasis to our need for 
a better facility. During the summer of.. 1978, Governor Grasso came to the campus to attend the 
ground breaking ceremony for a maintenance building. Mr. Davidson, Dr. James, _Mr. Kennedy and I 
took part. 

The maintenance problem was solved, but the acquisition: of, adequate facilities for the fine arts 
required labyrinthine involvements. The Stanley School was owned by the City of New Britain and 
stood on the northwest corner of the campus. It was a public school for the elementary grades and was 
run by the college under an agreement with the city which required New Britain to compensate the 
college for certain operational costs. The college used the Stanley School in its teacher education 
program. When the plan for the northern perimeter road (now Ella Grasso Drive) was first drafted, 
the design placed the perimeter road between the campus and the Stanley School, thereby cutting off 
the school-from the ‘college campus. Mr. Kennedy, an alderman in New Britain, a loyal alumnus of 
Central and a member of our Central Administration, used his- considerable influefice to have the 
perimeter road moved north of the Stanley School, thus preserving the school as an integral part of the 
campus. Nicely.done, but the building still belonged to the city. 

During this time, .we were phasing out the operation of practice s schools used.in college programs of 
teacher education. Central, had operated three such schools in New Britain. The city had fallen behind 
in its payment to Central for running the schools. Joseph Bardani, a member of my staff, had made a 
-careful audit, in 1975 which showed that the city owed Central $417,483:01. The New Britain 
authorities were in no mood to pay. The city had counter claims against the state which had nothing 
-to do with the State Colleges. The state auditors said it was up to the trustees, which, in reality, meant 
Mr. Davidson and me, to collect. The newspapers enjoyed the show as Mr. Davidson and I sank slowly 
into the quicksand caused by ‘disagreement between two public agencies over which we had no control. 
But Governor Grasso was als, under, pressure. Robert.K. Killian, who was then ljeutenant governor, 
announced that? he would run for-the governorship. The New Britain delegation to the State 
Democratic Convention was large and important to both Mrs. Grasso and Mr. Killian. 

Frank] I do not know what, if anything, was behind the sequence of events and perhaps that is 
just as wall Brendan Kennedy was a prominent member of the New Britain delegation. The New 
Britain delegatiqn, supported Mrs. Grasso. The city sold the Sfanley School building to the state for 
exactly the amount owed to the college for the operation of the schools. So the matter was settled; the 
trustees, Mr. Davidson and I [got off sticky ground and Central acquired the building and the grounds 
which now form the northéastern corner of the campus. The Stanley School was redesigned and 
extensively remodeled to become Central's Fine Arts Center. The project was completed after I left 
office. 

‘ 


Under the leadership of the,trustees, the former Connecticut State Colleges. enjoyed a remarkable 
growth in buildings and grounds as the following tabulation indicates. 


ACQUISITION di BUILDING SPACE IN GROSS SQUARE FEET 


1965-86 
1 AUXILIARY SERVICE * 2GENERAL . 
FUND FUND : . toraL 

Central, 815,620 1,014,67} od 330, 291" 
Eastern 285,251 + 291,794. ‘os 577,045 
Southern 497,215 550,133 “1,047,348 
Western 139,458 \ 180,053 oe 319,511 

1,237,544 2,036,651 3,274,195, 
1 Financed by student fees. 7 ‘ : f : 
2.Financed by state taxes : roe 


oe us 3 
The four campuses had buildings with over 1.3 million gross square feet eit the Board of 
Trustees came into being in 1965. At the time I left office, they had a plant of nearly 4,6 million-gross 
square feet. Gonnecticut.State University- Probably has more square feet of-building space’than’ any 
other agency of our state government. It is a major task to-maintain clean and sanitary conditions,in a 
plant of this size which is-used regularly by some 40,000.students, faculty, staff.and visitors. “The 
campuses handled it quite-well, evert in times of fiscal.tightness. ' ma 

Preventativé:maintenance- was another matter. With this arge plant go miles of electric cable, 
Sewer conduits, water lines: and roadways; hundreds and-hundreds of motors,~alarms, ‘monitoring 
devices and.automatic controls; hundreds of ‘computers-with vast quantities of coaxial cables; 
thousands of square feet of parking surface; and acres and acres of lawns. Funds for maintenartce of 
the plant-were divided betweerr the. General. Fund, which was‘responsible for buildings constructed 
with tax dollars, and the Auxiliary, Service Fund, which was responsible’ for buildings ‘constructed 
with- nioney from student fees. : A ‘chronic problem was the-failure.of,the state to provide adequate 
monies for the maintenance of the Géneral Fund buildings. We became gravely concerried-over their 
deterioration. Under Miss Bascetta’s direction,»Charles ‘Slocum made a careful study-to determine 
what needed to be done to provide them with preventive maintenance, Using the. ‘information 
obtained by Mr. Slocum, we were able to persuade the General Assembly to provide ‘additional funds 
for the maintenance of buildings acquired by, tax dollars, 

In 1977 the trustees established’ fund’ to provide for the“mdintenance of ‘buildings’ paid’ for by 
student fees. This required the establishment of a a special account in the State Comptrollef’ 3 Office. J. 
Edward Caldwell, ‘the comptroller ; at that, time, Was strongly’ ‘buppértive 6 af "the 2 Siate Colleges, but for 
some reason unknown té me, there was resistance to the creation of suc a separate 7 addo| nt. Finally, 
it was done, but I.was told approval was not granted 1 until the Governor’s Office had bi been congulted. In 
any case, the account was established and has functioned smooth! yi and effectively. 

I believe'that all of the governors and nearly 4ll of the legislators I met, during my, term of office 
were,very supportive of Connecticut State University. But they, were also politicians and, knew how to 
make the most sof good works. A single project’ could’ provide fayorable publicity on three ‘different 
occasions. he appropriation of funds fo éérry out a, project nearly always" came in time for 
announcement during ari electiori ear. If a project went forward — theré was a good chance it Would 
not — but if it did, two years later, at a time appropriate for eléction coverage, there Would be'a 
groundbreaking ceremony. ‘Then, in two to four years, depending on the time needed for construction, 
the building is dedicated; this usually took place not long before election day.* Any person ‘who does not 
understand the significance of this sequence is'ifcompetent’to be the president of PonnecBeut State 
University, and, unquestionably, would fail Political Science 101: « 
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** © PART II —JUNE 30, 1977> JULY 1, 1985, CONTINUED’ 


14 Perturbation and Disquiet —,To Be, of N ot ToB e, 


Okay, I admit it. During much of my tenure, I-was perturbed | and disquigted. The reason for 
accepting the appointment in Connectitut was based on the State Collegés having their own Board of 
Trustees., It’ was my conviction that such an arrangement provided the best opportunity for the growth 
and development of the campuses in ways, t that-would provide an increasing array of opportunities on 
the undejgrdduates and master’s degree, level. I believed that the ‘edlleges would attract students, 
many from’ families with no higher ‘education experience, who desired | to enhance ‘their social and 
intelléctual’ growth and at the same time desired to prepare for caréers. Such institutions, in my view, 
would provide-opportunity for faculty scholars to enjoy the satisfaétior’ of providing guidance and 
instruction for such students und to have the opportunity of growing intellectually in the 

_ understanding of society and in the knowledge of their specialized fields. In my view, thest'high-hopes 
and noble objectives depended upon-maintaining a governance structure im which thetrustees were 
responsible for the State Colleges. I expected that there would be proposals to reorganize higher 
eduéation, but believed iaively that prudent management and continued improvement of educational 
opportunities fot students would overcome any attack on our board: 

Was I-wrong? ‘You bet! Literally; it:was a question of whether the béard was to be or not to be, 
existencé br extinction. Its entirely proper'that-the efficiency of public agencies, such. as ‘the 
Connecticut State Colleges, be examined péfiodically. Good Administrators will make effective use of 
sound. criticisms and suggestions made by outside agencies. But-we did not get suggestions for 
improving-elficiency. Instead, the General Assembly received proposals that ‘would.climinate our 
Board -6f Trustees. And-that was the reason‘for ny being perturbed‘and disquieted, a situation which 
lasted throughout: my first decatle whith’ended in.1982. -? 

- The rumblings it in*the General Assembly reached a boiling point in 1976 when,a bill strongly 
supported by Representative Howard Klebahoff was introduced to eliminate the Boards of Trustees for 
the State Colleges, the’ University of Connecticut; the Community .Collegeb and the Technical 
Colleges. It'wa’.sitnilar-to the legislation establishing the State University of New York and would 
havé placed all public Higher education under a Board’of Regents: The adherents of the proposed act 
made’claims wé weretohear oVer.and over during the ensuing years:- 


“LL it would save money. 
2. Tt would eliminate needless duplication. 
3.. It would facilitate thé Ioyemént of students among the different types of ' public higher 
education instityutions.,* 4 
4. The numbér of shigh’s ‘school graduates would decline during the years ahead: This would 
-lead t6 & décline in ‘enrollment’ ‘and’ toa struggle” among the sectors of public higher 
. éducation’ to’ maintain enrollments. <A single governing board would avoid such 
unseemly behavior. This argument did not bécome forceful until 1979. 
5. New York and‘certain other | states simply had a“more effective and efficient’ system of, 
~ higher education. . 
Bernice Niejad]ik; in, ‘her tole as board chairman, issued a press statement on April,5, 1976. Six 
days later, «Vice Chajrnian Alvin, Wood released a second statement that had been’approved by the 
trustees refuting the’claims ‘made for the | Regents Bill. These refutations were to be made again and 
again during the years that followed. , 


1. How:wotild money be sayed?, At that.time, the, Central Administration functioned on six 
tenths of one percent-of the operating budget. We.could find go other organizationa] 
system of public higher education that came close to matching, our casts except for 
Iltinois which, like Connecticut, used multiple governing boards. The costs of the central , 
organization in New York and other states were very high when compared to ours. As 


t 
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* Y t , d 
for vperational: expenditures, Connééticut was among the most parsimonious-statés it 
the use of tax dollars to support public higher education. ity 

2. What needless. duplication: ‘w6uld be eliminated? "We had liqisoh With the Uniivefsity uf - 

‘Connecti¢ut and thé twa yéar éollegés aimed at avoidance of such ‘duplication Nobody 
éver identified instancés of needless duplication involving thé ‘Staté ‘Colleges. Sure,** 
there wefe a lot of two year community collegés, moré than needed, but some of thém hatt- 
‘been created- by the General Assembly over the protests ‘of thé Community” College ~ 
trustees. There were also, the two year brainclies of the University’ of Conttcticut"The 
state colleges were not involved in this matter. , 

3. How was the movement among different types of institutions curtailed? Mrs. Nigjadlik . 
noted that every year 1,000’students transferred ‘from’ the two year, schools tq the State 
Colleges. Students regularly enrolled in the public institutions of higher’ ‘education could’ 
enroll in up to six hours, of course work at the § State College campuses. Why ‘only’ six 
hours? ‘Because if it were more, the enrollment should bé at the State College. Students” 
at the two-year colleges and even students at the University of Conitiectigiit inadé‘use of * 
this policy. Tt is true that'UConn ‘would riot adinit graduates ‘of certain tw year collegé 
‘programs. However, the State Colleges would accept any two yéar‘é college'friiduate who 
was recommierided by ‘the two year college’on the Sdthe basis as if the student’ had 
completed the first two years on the’ State College campus. oe 

Parenthetically, let the note that as the vicé chancellor “Fesponsible for'the four’ ‘Year’ 
campuses of the State University of New York, l*had encountered the charge ‘that two 
year college gtaduates could ‘not get into the schools’ offering*the bachelor’s degrée. 
Finally, l' required that all-such charges be accompanied by the narhes “of stifdents-and 
the campus which refused to admit them. The number of charges‘ drépped draihatically 
and we followed up on every claim. Nota singlé claim proved to be true. We tried’ the 
same’appréack in Connecticut. Again, not a single ‘claim proved out. But it did not stop 
the endless repeat of the chargé in New York and it did not in Connecticut. 

4. The issue of declining enrollments was not of great significance at this time, but, wheh it 
arose, we noted that the State folleges had begun preparation for a deéline. by, reducing 
the number of teaching. positions. Eusther, new curricular offerings would attract more 
students by providing 1 ew career opportunities. “We. argued that fewer high achool 
graduates -would leave’ ‘Connecticut’ for’ study outside our state and we predicted an 
increase in “the enrollment of. older adults.’ As I write this in 1991, Connecticut pee 
University has not suffered a decline i in énrollment. 

5. What evidence showed that other states had a mére effective, and efficient satin of” 

; higher educatjon? Our administrative cdsts were low.,[n comparison to other states, 
Connecticut’s expenditure for public higher education was low. 


In May The Hartford Courant'reported.the debate between the legislature's Egueatioa Committee 
and public higher education officials ‘was Stormy. It was an atcyrate statement. ° Representative 
Klebanoff argued forcefully for the‘bill. He was an influential rhember of the General: Assembly and 
co-chairman of its Education Committee. The Regents Bill wa’ rejected as was a proposal ‘tostudy the 
issue. But the question did not go away. George W. Hannon, a state senator:and co-chairman of the 
Program Review and Investigdtions Committee, anndunced that his committee would study the 
matter. Perturbation and disquiet. 

Meanwhile, the Committee‘on the Structure ofState Government — appointed by. Governor 
Grasso and chaired by John Filer, -chairman and chief executive’ officer of the Aetna Life'and-Casualty 
Company -— began’ examining the organization of public higher education in Connecticut. Thisiwent 
on’during the summer of 1976. A preliminary report was.made in October, and irr December the final 
‘document was released. ‘The Filér Report calledfor-the elimination of all existing. boards. and the 
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establishment of a single‘ governing body, appointed by. the-governor-and confirmed by the General. 


Assembly, The chief administrative officer. would be a commissioner appointed by the-governing body 
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with the approval of the governor. Reporting to the commissioner would be three chancellors — one 
for the University of Connecticut, one for the State Colleges, one for the-Community.and Technical 
Colleges. It was a thoughtful proposal, but, asin New York, the State Colleges would have no body of 
trustees to support their particular mission. To gain the ear of the trustees; the chancellor for the State 
Colleges would have to compete with the University of Connecticut, with its medical and other 
professjonal schools, and with the community colleges, which had strong ties to.many localities. Thad 
served for eight years in the Central Administration of the State University of New York. I knew how 
such an arrangement worked. In my ming, the mission of the Connecticut State Colleges was of great 
importance and merited the support of a separate body of trustees. 

As a part of its report, the Filer Commission challenged. the public higher.education system to 
come up witha proposed restructure that would eliminate at least one of the five existing boards. The 
trustees of the State Colleges and the University of Connecticut's trustees responded jointly in a paper 
entitled “Coordination of Public Higher Education in Connecticut.” It was released in January 1977, 
The paper called for a replacement of the Commission on Higher Education with a Council for Higher 
Education composed of 13 persons selected from the Boards of Trustees for the University of 
Connecticut, the State Colleges, the Community Colleges, the Technical Colleges and the State Board 
for Academic Awards. Each board was to select persons from its own membership to sit on the council. 
The trustees.for the University of Connecticut and the,State Colleges ’ ‘believed they had designed 
council membership i in a way that would insure firsthand knowledge of the workings of each sector of 
public higher education. No doubt, others saw it as self-serving. 

In April the Legislative Program Review and ‘Investigations Committee issued its report, 
“Strengthening. Higher Education in Connecticut.” The legislative committee had made a careful 
gtudy and, had: “considered five proposed restructures. Qne was essentially the Filer Committee's 
recommendation,- and, another, the recommendation of ‘the State College and the University of 
Connecticut trustees. A third was a recommendation made by Samuel Gould, a man I. admired and 
whom I had served as a vice chancellor during t the days he was chancellor of the State ‘University of 
New York., Dr. Gould suggested two Boards of Trustees, one for the State Colleges and the University 
of Connecticut, the other for the Community and Technical Colleges. The, final two proposals were 
made by the staff of the Legislative Program Review and Investigations Committee. 

The staff proposals 3 were based ona regional coricept. The first called for‘a single governing board 
presiding over-the University of the State of Connecticut. ‘The board would appoint a president to 
oversee the operation. The heads of the. University of Connecticut’s professional sthooils,*such as the 
Law School and the Medical School, would report direétly to the president. The remaining campuses 
would be divided into four regions, éach headed ‘by a regional chancellor who ‘reported’ to the president. 
Under this scheme, the bachelor degree granting’ campuses would serve as the ‘administrative hub 
supporting the Regional Community Colleges and Technical Colleges. There would be Regional 
Advisory Councils to work with each chancellor. 

The Second staff proposal was similar to the first, except, that the University of Connecticut would 
continue to operate as it always had. The remaining campuses, incliding the two year colleges, would 
be organized on the.regional pattern and be- known as Connecticut State University. The University of 
Connecticut and Connecticut State-University-each would have its own Board of Trustees and its own 
president. I think it is fair to say that some State College people-saw the regional approach as an 
enhancement of.their own importance because the regional organization. would have centered on.the 
State College campuses to which.the two year schools would. have been-linked in a.gubordinate role. 
My belief is that such an organization would weaken the State Colleges. Rather than cooperation 
between campuses, there would be struggles before the General Assembly as each region sought to 
have the superior.resources...As we have seen, the State College trustees sorted out the needs of each 
campus and determined that Southern needed a new science building ahd Western, 4 new campus. A 
public.outery began as Southern called for a shelving of Western’s new campus because such an 
investment would make it unlikely that Southern would get its science building. Under the trustees’ 
cOntrol and leadership, we were-able to end the conflict between the two campuses quickly. Public 
‘acceptance of the trustees’ judgment and the support of each .college for the other’s need won both 
objectives, the new campus and the science building. It looked to me as if we-already had an excellent 
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. arrangement for the State Colleges. But on the State College campuses, there was enneiderable 
support for the regional system. 

The report of the legislative committee had a major impact on the General Asseinbly and” ‘the. 
public. Toward the end of the sessjon in 1977, the legislature acted to replace the, old Cominission, for 
Higher Education with a Board for Higher Education with authority somewhat different from its 
predecessor. The néw law required that thé Board of Higher Eduéation present the General Assembly 
with a plan for the reorganization of public higher education’ not later than January 1, 1979. Our 
Board of Trustees remained intact, but the prospect of a new legislative debate ovér the structure ‘of 
public higher education in 1979 continued a high level of perturbation’ and disquiet. 

The legislatiori of 1977 provided two major gains for the State Colleges. We worked ard‘in the 
General Assembly to attain them. “Much credit must be given to the “ ‘Communications Committee” 
and especially to the careful work of Brendan Kennedy and Margaret Wilson. The first ‘of these gains 
was the insertion of the words "career éducation” into our mission staternent. We carefully briefed our 
friends on the Government and Elections Committee on the, need for such’a change. ‘Senator Wayne 
Baker and Representative Joseph Walkovich, the co-léaders of the committee,” “supported oyr views. 
Brendan Kennedy asked me to write the exact words to be inserted into the bill, "I did so. Mr. Kenhedy 
took them to Senator Bakér and Représentative Walkovich who wrote them into the law. The 
importanée of this change has been described in the section ‘entitled, “The War of Attrition? The 
Struggle for Curricular Diversification.” 

The second gain concérned the trustees’ staff. Heretofore, any change ‘in qur Central, 
Administration required’ the approval of the Commissioner for Higher Education, and approval was 
not always granted. So our trustees,,were left with the responsibility for the day- to-day 
administration of a major institution of higher education but did nat,have the authority to” organize. 
their own staff. The reméval of the requirements for approval ‘by the commission’s successor, the 
Board of Higher feducation, was a major victory and a vote of confiderice i in the trustees; ‘but, as Vice 
Chairman Alvin Wood noted in a remark to the board, it was necessary to act, with great prudence and 
to hold the cost of the Central pauanssteation toa reasonable level. I agreed absilutely, and we did act 
prudently. 

Writing in the New Haven poor Courier, Alani H. ‘Olmstead wrote: “It would be a ‘fine and 
healthy thing | if there should how énsué a good period of time in which it can ‘be assumied that nobody 
is going to put the state’s higher education system into some imported straitjacket of illusory efficiency 

” But, alas, Mr. Olmstead’s view did not prevail. The new Board ‘of Higher Education was’ “quickly 
organized and Mr. Klebanoff who, as a member of the General Assembly had led the fight for a Board 
of Regents, was selected as chairman. It did not look good, and it surely was not. Perturbatién and 
disquiet. 

In response to the legislative requirentent, the Board of Higher Education came up with its 
proposal for restructure. The Board of Higher Education would retain ‘ité existing role with added 
powers. There would be.two Boards’ of Trustees, one for the two year colleges’ and one for’ the State 
Colleges and the. University of Connecticut. The two year, ‘board would be respofsible for the 
Community Colleges, the Technical Colleges and the branch campuses of the University of 
Connecticut. A-draft of the report entitled, "Ahticipating the 1980s” was released in September 1979. 
It did ‘not reflect well on the State Colleges, They were identifidd as being “ ‘without a clearly’ defined 
identity” and were said to be known as "the old normal schools.” Well, not by our alumni, students ot 
faculty. It went on to say that the ‘colleges “seem to.many dbservers to, labor under thé handicap of 
excessive control by the state college central office.” Oh? The State Colleges, had ‘made great progress 
in terms of added curricula, enrollments and new facilities. Our: faculties continued to publish and win 
honors. A number of our graduates were going onto graduate schools. *The‘Board of Higher Education 
pretty much overlooked these. achiévemenis, Instead, the colleges were “flenigrated atid thie Central 
Administration was criticized.’ “The whack at the Central Administration was, in my not disintérested 
view, a gratuitous remark made by persons who had never been responsible for the administration ofa 
major campus. But, of course, that made no aerence: ‘What counted was how, the General Assembly 
would see it, 

The relationship beLween the Board of Higher Education and the State Colleges was uneasy. For 
good reason, this queasiness was also felt by the other Sectors of public higher “education. 
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“Anticipating the 1980s” (p. 13) referred to the existing scheme of public higher education by saying, 
“Rather than a coherent, economical and effective system for the delivery of post-secondary education, 
Connecticut currently struggles with a series of educational fiefdoms, eich one measuring success in 
terms of budgets garnered, buildings constructed, faculty positions authorized dnd studénis enrolled.” 
Bunk. Fiefdoms bring the image of each sector of public higher’ edugation quarréling with and 
snarling at the others. The State Colleges and ‘the University of Connecticut struggled. over the 
Master of Social Work issue and YConn did take a slap at our master’s program in nursing; but | recall 
no other disagreement. Of course, budgets, buildings, faculty positions and enrollments were 
important to us all], but it did not lead to internecine warfare. We did not disparage any ‘of the other 
sectors of public higher education and I am unaware that they cast aspersion$ on us. 

Reaction, to the Board of Higher Education's report began before it was released. In June the 
Board of Higher Education had gathered in closed meetings at the Hotchkiss School in Lakeville, 
Connecticut to review the recommendations of its staff. The board’s decisions were reported in the 


press,even thoygh they would not become official until a formal meeting was held in July. Under the 


existing law, the trustees elected one of their members to the Board of Higher Education. Our board 
had chosen Peter Berry for this assignment. He was involved with the development of réstructure 
proposed by the Board of Higher Education and he supported it. ; 1 

‘Mr. Berry’s term on the Board of Higher Education having expired, ‘an item of business before the 
trustees on August 2, 1979 was to elect one of their number to the’Board of Higher Education. The 
Nominating Committee recommended Betty L. Tianti, dne of Connecticut's best known labor leaders. 
Mr. Berry’s name was* put in nomination by Paul McDevitt. Mr. Berry made a short speech 
summarizing the important issues he had dealt with as a member of the Board of Higher Education. 
Mrs. Tiapti responded, praising Mr. Berry for his contributions and stating the reasons why she would 
like to serve on the Board of Higher Education. Mrs. Tianti was elected, nine to four with one 
abstention. The trustees now had a very able and tough minded representative on the’ Board of Higher 
Education whose. views on restructyre matched those of a large majority of the trustees. The, 
- newspapers picked up the story. Mr. Berry was quoted as saying ghat his support of the Board of 
Higher Education’s plan had led to his rebuff. He was correct in his understanding. Mr. Berry-must be 
given credit for holding firm to what he believed despite the heated feelings of his fellow trustees. 

For reasons previously stated, I had always thought that the Community Colleges, the Technical 
Colleges and the two yéar branch campuses of the University of Connecticut should be combined under 
one board. It was not up to me to comment on this part of the plan, and I did not. Searle Charles, the 
executive director for, the Community College system, publicly stated his position that the two year 
institutions should be combined. His reasons were the same as mine. The Board of Tristees for the 
Regional Community Colleges supported Dr. Charles’ view; however, neither they nor he supported 
enhancement of the powers of the Board of Higher Education as provided in the proposed legislation. 

“Michael Usdan, who had been appointed commissioner of higher education, led the fight to win 
support in the General Aésembly for the Board of Higher Education’s proposed restructure. In October 
and November- 1979, the legislature's Education Committee and a subcommittee of the Government 
Administration and Elections Committée held a series of hearings in various parts of the state. Even 
before the hedrings, began, the sentiments of the Boards of Trustees for the public institutions of 
higher education were widely kriown. In the legislature, Senator Audrey Beck, who had close ties to 
the University of Connecticut, criticized the Board of Higher Education for failing to listen to the 
public higher education community. Dr. Usdan was undeterred. “Controversy is good,” he said, “our 
problems in higher education have been invisible for too Tong.”! 

The-University of Connecticut trystees openly opposed combining the State Colleges and UConn. 
Dr. John A. DjBiaggio, UConn's president, was not so certain. He noted that there was a distinct 
difference in the mission of the two’ types of institutions but added that under university aegis, it 
might be possible to improve the quality of the colleges. The New Haven Register concluded’ that 
President DiBiaggio was “noncommittal.”2 Some of us suspected he would be pleased to expand his 
administrative control to include the State Colleges. 


1, The Hartford Courant, October 14, 1979. 
2 The New Haven Register, August 14, 1979. 


During the course of the arguments, the Board of Higher Educatign’s spokespersons predicted dire 
happenings for the State Colleges. ‘Our, best students would be taken from us,by the Uniyersity of 
Connecticut as it sought to maintain enrpllments..in the. face of declining numbers of high school 
graduates. We would be forced to lower standards for admission and all would go down hii] after that. 
We believed our expanding curricula, which provided a wider variety of career choices, would continue 
to,aftract adequate numbers of students and that our standards’ would rise. It turned out we were 
correct, but in 1979 few believed us. + 

Just after the first of the year, the Board. of Higher Education was delivered a damaging blow. The 
meetings at the Hotchkiss School had been closed. There was no notice of ‘meetings, no minutes were 
kept and no public documents were disclosed. The Freedom of Information Commission held that’ the 
board had “violated several major sections of ‘the Freedom of Information Act.”! This finding did not 
sit well with the public and with the General Assembly. 

Now Chairman Davidson’s intelligent and effective leadership came into play, As usual, his 
timing and his assignment of people was excellent. Betty L. Tianti was, as we have noted, the trustees’ 
representative on the Board’of Higher Education.. She is a bright, strong-minded person, unafraid of 
controversy, who saw the Connecticut State Colleges as agencies to allow persons of ordinary means to 
advance economically and socially , and ta develop a more sophisticated ‘understanding of the world 
around them. Mr. Davidson appointed her to chair the trustees Ad ‘Hoc Committee on the 
Restructuring of Higher:Education. On January, 21, ‘1980 Mrs. Tiantj and, Mr. Davidson signed a 
short, steely letter which went to the leaders of the General Assembly, ‘the governor, Dr, Usdan, and 
certain others. It said that the proposals made by the Board of Higher Education“... do nat adequately 
address the problems of Connecticut's public colleges and university; that they, will add to the: cost of 
education, and cause it to become less-responsive to the needs, of our,citizens; that they suggest an 
alarming departure from the principle of the sepatation of ‘powers traditional i in the governance, of 
colleges and universities,” The,letter, called for a reduction i in the existing powers of the. ‘Board of 
Higher Education. On January 9 the trustees had adopted a statement i in reaction to the proposals of 
the Board of Education. [t accompanied the short letter. 

On January 24 Mr. Davidson and Mrs. Tianti held a press conference. Mrs, Tignti, thoughtfully 
expressed concern about ‘student opportunities and said the proposed restructuring would, further 
remove the governing board, from students, thereby Jessening its understariding of their needs for 
specialized programs:, Mr. Davidson was blunt and forceful. He.said that if the proposal were 
approved "... the Board of Higher Education would be involved in an arga where it has no expertise. I 
don't believe a bureaucratic body in Hartford knows much about the needs of students.” He went on “to 
say “The BHE (Board of Higher Education) is staff-oriented. We're student—orjented.” . 

Woes continued to fall on the Board of Higher Education. The law creating t the. board provided for 
a Faculty Advisory Council made.up of faculty memberg from public institutions. The cquncil 
attacked the board in a highly critical report. At the.same time, the alumni, of Central Conpecticut 
State College and other, alumni groups assailed restructure., President Jennings of Southern wrote a 
letter published, by The, Hartford Courant ‘Febutting the paper's claims that his college's } program in 
social work showed a “lack of precision” in making educational decisions. John Rommel, president of 
Central’s chapter of the American Association of University Professors, wrote a letter denouncing the 
Board of Higher Education’s plan which.was published by The Hartford Courant. 

The New Haven Register continued to press for restructure and did so in a disparaging and 
unconscionable manner. In an‘editorial under the headline “College trustees seek to save own skins” 
published on February 3, 1980, both the trustees of the University of Connecticut and the State 
Colleges were body slammed. The Register came out in favor of the Board of Higher, Education's plan 
and claimed that the trustees were guided by their own self-interest. Baloney. I was always terribly 
aware that my arguments calling for the preservation of our trustees could be seen as self-serving. It 
caused mé distress. Even so, I had to support the idea that had brought me to Connecticut i in the first 
place. But the-trustees,saving their. own skins? Whaf skins? The trustees received, no payment and 
many refused expenses for travel to and from meetings: The trustees gave their time and energy to the 
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1. The Hartford Courant, January 17, 1980. 
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State Colleges. If anything, it cost them money. The Hartford Courant also supported the Board of 
Higher Education’s plan but it took no potshots at the trustees oranybody else. - 

“The ‘issue came before the House of Representatives on April 23. Senator Cornelius O'Leary and 
Representative Dorothy Goodwin, the co-chairs of the Education Comimittee, were strongly committed 
to thé Board of Highér Education's proposal. ‘The committee’ reportéd two bills, one to unify the two 
year scHobls and one to uhify the State Colleges andthe University of Connecticut. We had expected 
the Education Committee’s action, but the bill also had to go before the Goyérnment Administration 
arid Elections Committee where three staunch supporters of the State Colleges held sway: Senator 
Wayne Baker, the cHairman, Representative Joseph Walkovich, vice chairman; and Representative 
Elizabeth Leonard, ranking Republican. Senator Baker’s committee made an unfavorable report on 
the State College-University of Connecticut Bill, but Senator Abraham Glassman led a successful 
drive to petition it out of the committee. : 

There were several strong supporters of our trustees’ position in the House but none was more 
forceful and outspokeri thari Joseph Harper. He understood our position and defended it. “The fact is 
that UConn and the state colleges are not as similar-as the BHE [Board of Higher Education] would 
conténd,” he said, ". . . essential differences exist between the schools and programs — enough to 
warrant individual and administrative autonorhy.”: “Maintaining those reputations and identities-is 
ésseritial to the quality of higher education.”! Bitterly opposed to our trustees and their positidn were 
two powerful Representatives, Janet Polinsky and Irving Stolberg. The vote was taken.and the State 
Collége-Uniiversity of Connecticut Bill weit down to defeat. Surprisingly, so did thé bill to unify the 
two yéar colleges. Mr. Davidson and Mrs. Tianti deserve much credit. Their forceful defense of the 
State College position ‘carried ‘much weight, not only in the legislature, but among the various 
eémponénts of our State College family: Credit should also be given to the “Communications 
Cominittée,* composed at that time of Sreridan Kennedy, Michael Adanti and Margdfet Wilson. 

In his’ column entitled “Connecticut Yankee,” Alan H. Olmstead applauded the decision to leave 
public higher ediication alone, callirig it the “greatest single non-dccomplishment” of the 1980 
legislative session, He said that the Board of Regents type of organization was", . . the great goal for 
all zealots for'standardization, centralization and uniformity in state institutional life.” Mr. Olmstead 
was disinayed that the proponents of change called for Connecticut to copy the systems used by other 
states. He said, “Why not when we do ‘discover a Connecticut difference, give it énough calm 
consideration to discover whether we should not glory in‘it instead of rushing blindly into-proposals to 
eliminate’ it?”2- It was‘a sensible idea, but a new effort to restructure was Soon begun. Perturbation 
and disquiet. i 

On July 23, 1981 Governor William O'Neill appointed a Blue Ribbon Commission 6n Higher 
Education and the Ecénomy. Tt was composed: of 17 member$, including persons who had won 
distinétion™in business, labor'and the professions. It'wa’s chaired‘by DeRoy C. Thomas, president and 
board chairman 6fThe Hartford Insurance Company. The’Thomas Commission was very thorough. It 
began its study by asking each sector of higher éducation to tespond in writing to 22 questidns under 
‘three topics: * Governance, Management: and Standards; Business, Labor and’ Education — 
Communication and Cooperation; and Acadeinic Quality. 


The thoughtful questions provided us an opportunity to express our views, our successes and our 
problems. We'did so in a papef released on October 9, 1981. ‘On that same day, Mr. Davidson-appeared 
‘before the commission to issue a statement concerning the State Colleges. The chairman noted that 
the'State Colléges enrolled over 32000 students, more than 7,000 of them on the graduate level. Fifty- 
foyr percent of the undergraduates were women 4nd sixty-seven percent of the graduates. He 
emphasized the difference between the University of Corinecticut, where research was of major 
importance, and the State Colleges, wher'é instriction is paramount: At the beginning of the'1970s, a 
large majority of the State College students were in education, but by 1980 the enrollees in career 
programs and in the liberal arts outnumbered the education majors‘almost three to one. Mr. Davidson 
stressed that between eighty-five and ninety’ percent of the graduates fFemained in Connecticut. To 
". - we ~ 


1. New Britain Herald, February 13, 1980. 
2. Valley Press, May 6 and May 8, 1980: 
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epitomizeyat-low.cost the State,Colleges, provided new career opportunities for Connecticut's ¢ citizens. . 


Mr. Davidson's importance in the world, of business lent, force,to his words: euset og thd ty 
On February 1, 1982 Mr. Thomas sent me a copy of the “Report of the Governor's Commission ¢ on 


Higher..Education ‘and thée.Economy,” generally known as-the Thomas Report. We had. somehow. 


gotten a'copy-earlier. The- report, was.a: thoughtful .document-but,,in my: view, had: a number .of, 
‘ incongryities. It noted correctly that public higher education, was hampered by, inadequate: ‘budgets: 
and noted that Connecticut was among.the, lowest, states ,in the: gpending.of tax gpllars for higher 
education. Again the issue of declining enrollments ‘was-raised, Threeof, the four ‘State Colleges y were 
said to be “susceptible” to declines of more than ten percent. The trustees, were-to be left intact, but the 
Board of Higher Education was to be replaced by an agency with greater powers. ian, analysis of the 
report, Thomas Porter.wrote: “The existing Boards of:-Trustees, deprived of decision-making authority 
on budgets, would function primarily as yecommending and coordinating. agencies. They, Are, 
however, left with authority in personnel matters subject to the Board of Governors’ guidelines.” . 

The insurance business bears a heavy responsibility to the public. Benjamin Franklin conceived 
of-insurance,as asocial.agency to,spread risk among many, thereby reducing the risk to the individual. 
In truth, an insurance company..provides,gpervice to the public as does an Jngtitution of highen 
education. It hag been my privilege to visit-the inner sanctums ofboth The etna and The Travelers., 
By the standards of Connecticut's institutions of public higher education, the board. rooms, offices and 
furnishings.are opulent. Money spent to provide such pleasant surroundings must be over and above 
the cost of risk and must,.add to the premiums paid for insyrance. Management obviously beljeved 
that the added. expense to policyholders for the fine, office decor was,justified. At Jeast the Filer and 
Thomas Gommissions both recognized the need to,finance, pyblic higher education more generously. 
But why did they insist that the added funds be drawn.so heavily from our students, especially since 
Connecticut, one of the wealthiest states, was near the very, bottom in the use of,tax, dollars to,support, 
public, higher-education? Perhaps they thought of our students ag the, ultimate beneficiarjes on 
“pelicyholders,” We thought Connecticut-to be the.primary beneficiary in terms of~the stronger 
econqmy, :the richer cultural life and the deeper social. understandings that regult from ‘an educated 
citizenry, and, as the beneficiary, the state ought to bear a greater proportion of the cost. 

On Apri}: 29, 1982 the, General Assembly finally.enacted a Jaw restructuring higher edugation. 
The Board of Higher Education, was replaced by a Board of Governors. The new, board had 
responsibility for state-wide planning and certain policy’ decisions relating to budget. “the trustees 
remained as the primary governing body and had the, “power to,appear before’ the’ legislature on 
budgetary and other matters. Our Board ‘of Trustees and the. trustees for the other sectors of public 
higher education continued in farce, despite the claims of the Board of Higher Education that the 
public education system consisted-of “a serjes of educational fiefdoms” — a quotation. repeated i in the 
Thomas Report with due credit to‘the-authors — and despite the charge of-the. Board of Higher 
Education and repeated by the Thomas Report to the effect that State College enrollments would fade 
away. It was the Board of Higher. Education that disappeared to be replaced by the Board.of Governors 
for Higher Education. Michael Usdan and his second-in-command, Nan Robinson; also disappeared 
from Connecticut. Dr..Usdan was replaced by Norma Foreman Glasgow,who took office in September 
1981 as commissioner of higher education. In my estimation, she is by far the most able and effective 
person to occupy that office. , ’ 

Dr. Glasgow called to inform me that the legislature was about.to amend the law to change the 
Connecticut.State Colleges into Connecticut State University and ask what I thought about the:idea, 
Well, I said it was fine. What else could I'say? Certainly it would ‘please the students, the faculty and 
the alumni. And it would improve our standing with the press and with the’ legislature. But I was 
uneasy ,with it and I am sure Mr. Davidson felt the same way. The title ‘ “university.” tended to lessen 
our distinction from the University of Connecticut., Our campuses had,a specialized-migsion, .placing 
the student ahead of research, placing a Btrong. emphasis on teaching.and providing curricula which 
stressed career preparation. It was a mission in which.I took pride, because it helped our citizens fo 
advance in Connecticut's economy. Mr. Davidson and his fellow. trustees.shared that pride; The word 
“uniyersily” would inevitably lead to a demand for,ys to,offer doctoral degrees which, if permitted to 
happen, would detract from what I considered our real service to oyr students and-our state. Would the 
tille “university” hlur our-eyes.to our, true mission? Would we lose our.resolve to put the interests of 
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students first?‘ Would we surrender our résolvé to be: fine-colleges for undergraduate and master’s 
degree candidates in an effort*to-become whit would-ertdinly be inadequatéUdcctoral degree granting 
institutiohs?“I surely hiped not. heidi . 4 He 

T was notprepared fot the ‘gleeful reception of “University Status” as it came to be. know. The 
canjpuses ‘all-acquired the titlé- university — Céntral Connecticut State University, Eastern 
Cohnectiéut State University, Southetn Connecticut State University arid’ Wéstern Connecticut State 
Urfiversity, The syste was officially titled Connecticut State University.- The 1écal newspapers took 
great pridé‘in ‘thé ZtraniBfgrmation; as did ‘local régidents. Students and faculty members Were 
déligtited as wert the campus presidents.and their fellow administrators. Alumni asked to change 
their diplomas tofindlude the word univefsity: The General Assembly set the date for name conversion 
ag‘March-¥-1983,-On that day the.studenits dt Centrabformdd thehidelves, into the lettérs CSU and 
were photographed frénithe air. Picturés-of the évent weré televised)'All Was riding high. 

On Math ‘Swe had a‘gala affair —the First Convocation of Connecticut ‘State University. Two 
able -yourig-wothen, Cynthia Baéhnidh (now Cynthia’ Bachman Cayer) and Margiret- Mofton,- made 


theif first appéarance a8 Central staff iniembers on’ this-d¢casion. Aided by Jéhn‘Mattia of Southern, 


they did’ much ‘of the planning: ‘The stage party agsembjed,in & large room. The high and mighty 
attended, incliding the governor:*The digrfitaries Weré greeting each-other and’conversing in loud 
voices: Mis Bacliman, the-very ‘picture of calm, called us‘td‘order and lined us up for the march to the 
stdge. Tt was strictly forrial. The'faculty paraded in-led-by the marshals, Dr. Porter and Professor C. 
Francis Willey of Eastern, ‘Connecticut'State University's most senior ‘faculty member. Dr. Porter 
informed me that “the faculty,’the studehts-and the guests of the University-are assémbled.” | strode 
to the‘lectétn and wéltomed all to the First’Convocation’ of the State University of Néw York. Yipes, 
how could I have dorie it? Well, I ‘had‘speht a quarter centiry in the‘service‘of the State University of 
New-York and ‘Connecticut State University had existed fot only threé‘days.” Excuses don’t count. T 
needed forgivénes§: Goverhor William O?Néill was standing in the front rank of the platform party.'I 
walked over,;rem6Véd my-mértar board, and” krielt before him. With great-aplomb he placed ‘his hand 
ort my head in a gesture of absolution. The crowd laughed 'and the television newspeople hada'gréat 
picture. ee B ’ " ‘ ‘ 
“The convocation went'smoothly from that point. Governor O'Neill delivered a charge to us stating: 
gene hare you, the trustees, ds well ‘as the faculty. and administration of thé Connecticut 
State"University, with the responsibility to pursue excellence in the preservation and 
adyaticemerit of kriowledge, to respect freedoin of speech and thought in all aspects of the 
academic process, to support our'state’s économy thréugh instruction, résearch and servite, 

and — tidst important — to eilcourage Connecticut’ ‘students of all ages, -races, religions; 

national origins and social conditions'to develop their full poténtials so that-they may’ 

contribute more effectively.to our society and live richer, fuller lives as individual human 
beings. ; Yes ae . 7 

Mr. Davidson responded by accepting the charge in a'short; contemplative’statentent which was 
expertly delivered. ‘The main speeth was thoughtful ‘arid presented beautifully by Glenn S. Dumke, 
fornier chancellor sof thie California’St&te University and Colleges.‘The convocation went’ very’ well. 
We wert off to a good start! : | , 

In the face of the perturbation and disquiet caused by the threats to.legislate the.Board of Trustees 
and thé Cenfral Administration out'tf existence — threats that had been ¢onstuantly before us for the 
decade since ‘my arrival in 1972 — thé work of the State Colleges went forward on all fronts. Indeed, 
the former’ State Colléges had’reached a new’ level of ‘performance and’ recognition. Admission 
standards had ‘improved. The career ‘curricula were doing well. An increasing number of graduates 
weré-enrolling in professional schools acrdss the country, sometimes with inipréssive fellowships. The 
faculty-continied to win’honors ahd to publish. Our graduates wert taking up more and imore df the 
leadership roles -within ‘dur state. In the legislaturd.our- graduiites. were- moving into positions of 
importance‘and power — a mévement which accelérated over the next few years. 

What I had worked to have happen, and what Mr. Ddvidgon, Mrs. Niéjadlik- and their fellow 
trustees had strived for, was pretty muchiaccortiplished. ‘Great credit mast be given to the campus 
presidents, their Administrative colleagues, the Central Administration staff;the civil service workers 
and, very importantly, the faculties. Of course, thefe was much mofe to be-done.The task-never ends. 
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But, for the most part, the goals. I had set-for myself had heen; reached with the help of many able 
people. 

There were still a few items that I hoped to accomplish, but, for the most part, I was well satisfied. 
Perturbation and disquiet faded away. It was much different ‘from the situation a few years earlier 
when Dr. Ritchie and I had wondered whether the trustees could be aroused to take visibly firm 
control before the legislature eliminated the'board. The trustees had. taken control and the results 
were very good indeed. The question was answered. The trustees were to be. 
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PART III — JUNE 30, 1977 -JULY 1, 1985, CONTINUED “ 
13. The Final Months 


‘As I approached‘the sixty-fifth year of my age, Mr. Davidson told mé that he and his fellow 
trustees were pleased with my work and there was ‘no reason] should not Stay on indefinitely. It was 
thoughtful of him, very reassuring and very kind. But I knew that I should not linger very long after 
my sixty—fifth birthday in 1983. It was time to step aside for’a new leader with new energy and new 
ideas. There were, however, five things I hoped to accomplish that would provide an improved 
situation for my successor. 


1. To strengthen enforcement of the admissions policies and standards adopted by the 
trustees in 1983. 

2. To establish a foundation which would support the Central Administration with funds 
for worthwhile projects. 

3. To find a new president for Southern — a person who had the skill and intelligence to 
heal the wounds and bad feeling surrounding President Harrison's resjgnation. 

4. Tore-establish the “Beck Amendment” thereby restoring to the trustees certain powers 
given to the new Board of Governors. 


5. To obtain a better title for my position. 


It sgemed to me that the maintenance and even the raising of admissions standards were essential 
to the success of the State University. The statistical evidence was clear. The number ‘of secondary 
school graduates would decline. So the State University campuses had to be attractive to maintain 
strong enrollments during a time when there would be increasing competition for students. We had 
some things going for us. We had a growing variety of career programs, and an increasing number of 
students were entering the professions. We had relatively low tuitions. But this would amount to 
little unless our admissions standards reflected high quality, thereby causing secondary school 
counselors to recommend us to their best students. 

As recounted earlier, Dr. Porter had worked with our administrators and faculty and with 
secondary’school people in the development of the admissions policies and requirements which had 
been approved by the board. In June 1984 the trustees provided for the enforcement of their policies 
and requirements by establishing an annual report by the president of Connecticut State University 
in which he or she must assess the academic qualifications of each freshman class. It seems to have 
worked out yery well. Standards and enrollments have been maintained. 

During my time in office, I had no access to discretionary funds such as those provided the campus 
presidents by their alumni and other benefactors. So it was necessary to provide money from my own 
pocket or to scrounge it from others if | had to pick up a meal tab for a faculty group, to provide flowers 
for an occasion or to meet expenses for a variety of things. Mrs. Frost, who was always so supportive of 
my labors, provided many dinners in our home, entertaining as many as 40 persons at one time with 
no assistance except for neighborhood girls who came to help serve and do the dishes. She also 
prepared an endless succession of delicious cold meals which were served to visitors in my office. 1 
doubted another wife or husband would be either willing or able to carry out such service. Moreover, 
there were no funds to show appreciation for the achievement of students and faculty members nor for 
various enterprises that would add stature to the State University if we had a way to finance them. 
We needed a foundation to enhance the work of the Central Administration. 

had not broached the need for a foundation earlier because | saw it as being of benefit to me by 
lifting from me expenses I had always borne. But once the announcement of my intended retirement 
was made in early May 1984, I could do so without seeming to look out for my own interests. As usual, 
I talked to Mr. Davidson. He agreed to support the idea and even to serve on the board of such a 
foundation. We decided that I would ask Nathan S. Ancell, board chairman and president of the Ethan 
Allen Corporation, to serve as the president of our foundation. Mr. Ancell, who, as noted earlier, had 
given a half million dollars from his own pocket to endow Western’s School of Business, accepted. On 
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May 18, 1984 Mr. Ancell, Mr. Davidson, Stephen Ronai and | met for lunch at the Ethan Allen Inn in 
Danbury as guests of Mr. Ancell. All four of us accepted membership on the board of our new 
foundation. Mr. ‘Ancell and 1 were both graduates of Columbia College, Columbia University and we 
had oftén‘réminisced about our alma mater. During the conversation, we learned that Mr. Ronak wds 
a graduate, too. Mr. Davidson was Yale so we gave him as much trouble as we could. As the meal 
ended Mr. Davidson rose to his feet while the rest of us’were still seated: Looking down at us he said: 
“Well, fellows, the odds were about even.” 

So agreement was reached, but the foundation’had yet'to be established. Once again, Dr. Porter 
came to our aid. Using his legal knowledge and his understanding of thé atademic world, he dréw up 
bylaws and the necessary papers. These were réviewed by.A. Searle Pinney, a, trustee and an 
experienced lawyer. Eventually, the foundation was chartered. At Dr. Porter’s suggestion, it was 
named in honor of Henry Barnard, the founder of the normal school system’ in Connecticut’ and, thus, 
the founder of Connecticut State University. So we now have the Henry Barnard Foundation. At this 
writing I am its treasurer, Mr. Ancell is its president, and I can testify tha€ it is performing as 
anticipated. 

Southern remained a problem. When President Harrison resigned, the campus fell into a welter of 
confusion and anger. It rieeded’to be settled down and a new president had to be found and dppointed. 
In all honesty, I thought we had the person in Michael Adanti. Mr. Adanti had a’ long relationship 
with Southern. A well-known scholastic athlete, he’was recruited after high-school for big-time 
football by a midwestern university. During summer practice he made the first team, but decided he 
wanted more out of college than football. He returned to Connecticut and enrolled at Southern where 
he became a football star. Upon graduation’ he accepted appointmeht as an assistant coach. He told 
me he was in thé locker room one day when he asked himself a question: “What are you doing lacing 
on football cleats at age 23?” He began graduate study in, the field of student personnel and in-due 
course became an assistant dean of students at Southern. 

Some years later President Jennings told me he had a-young administrator who desired to work 
only half time which would enable him to run for mayor of Ansonia, Connecticut. Dr. Jennings 
wanted to know what I thought. I thought it was perfectly proper and I liked the possibility of a 
Southern graduate moving into a position of political iniportance. Mr. Adanti was‘elected: mayor and 
resigned from his appointment at Southern. I first met Mr. Adanti in 1976 after’ he had ‘left the 
political arena. I found him to be personable and very bright. I was sufficiently impressed that 1 did 
something I beliéve to be a bad practice for a person whe heads a system of higher’ éducatich. T called 
President Jennings and suggested he corisider naming Mr. Adanti to be his, dean ‘of personnel 
administration. Dr. Jennings talked‘ with Mr. Adanti and made the appoiritment. ‘Years later Dr. 
Jennings told me that Mr. Adanti’s work was superior in every way. Mr. Adgnti left Southern in 1979 
to enter private businegs but returned two years ‘later as executive assistant to the president at 
Southern. 

The ‘story of Southérn’s problem’ with‘the Educational Extension Fund and Auxiliary’ Services 
Fund has been related earlier. Believing that President Jennings needed administrative support, the 
trustees gave Mr. Adanti a temporary appointment as executive vicé president. This was in November 
1980. In January Dr. Jennings took a leave of absence and the trustees declared that, under his title 
as executive vice president, Mr. Adanti “,. . shall, become the chief executive officer for Southern 


” 


and shall have the authority of a bee president . I was not sure how the faculty and 
administrative officers at Southern would react to all this. The appointment was made without 
consultation but it was an emergency situation. 1 went to the campus and explained the powers given 
to Mr. Adanti. The faculty and administrative people re¢eived ‘the news calmly and worked 
supportively with Mr. Adanti during this time of harsh financial stringencies. It was a remarkable 
demonstration of leadership on the part of Mr. Adanti. : 

In June 1981 Dr. E. Franklin Harrison became president of Southern and Mr. Adanti came to the 
Central Administration as executive officer for faculty and staff affairs. Mr. Adanti pérformed well in 
this assignment. Some months ‘later his title was changed‘to vice presideht for university affairs. 


Now, in‘addition to résponsibility for personnel matters, hé Oversaw our Relationshipsy with alumni, : 


the press and the General Assembly. 


, 
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When President Harrison resigned there was an instant movement to make Mr. Adanti the acting 
president. I did not want him imposed on a campus in turmoil. Further, he had already served as 
Southern’s chief executive during the difficult financial crisis. 1 was not sure it was wise for him to 
return, especially if he had any interest in receiving a permanent appointment as president of the 
campus. I told Mr. Adanti that.whoever became the campus Jeader would be required to take actions 
which faculty members and students might find very distasteful. He said he realized such decisions 
might lower his esteem in the eyes of Southern’s community, but even so, he was willing to accept a 
temporary appointment gs campus president. 

+1 went to Mr.‘ Davidson and explained my concerns for Mr. Adanti’s welfare. He shared them. It 
was decided that the trustees ;vould be asked to appoint me as acting president of Southern in addition 
to my regular duties. The trustees did this. So 1 served as chief executive of Southern for a,month 
while-things settled a bit. My hope and expectation was that a demand would arise on campus for the 
appointment of Mr. Adanti. He would then be,the choice of Southern’s people and they would have a 
responsibility for his success. During the time 1 was at Southern, I talked with faculty .people, 
administrators, maintenance workers, students,.campus police, clerical workers, whomever | could 
find. I always asked who could best serve as acting president. Mr. Adanti’s name came up from every 


side. With Mr, Davidson’s permission, I polled the trustees and asked each of them whether he or she 
would support the naming of Mr. Adanti and whether I might have permission’to inform the people at 
Southern of my recommendation to the board even before the trustees had acted. It was a unanimous 
yes. 
_ In my.judgment, it is seldom either wise or proper to announce such a recommendation, prior to 
board action, but I deemed this to be an unusual situation. A meeting of the Southern community — 
‘students, faculty members, administrators, clerical personnel, maintenance people, security officers, 
everybody — was held. The auditorium was jammed. The press was there. I anndunced that after 
talking with campus people.in all fields of endeavor, J had decided to recommend that Mr. Adanti,serve 
as president until the position could be filled permanently. The room broke into applause and 
cheering, : t ; 
Mr, Adanti had already steered Southern through a difficult financial situation. He was, again 
agreeing to become the campus leader during a time of upset and confusion. The campus had been 
enthusiastically in favor of his appointment, but the volatile nature.of the situation left me uneasy. | 
wanted himto have the strongest endorsement possible and-so did, Mr..Davidson. Mr. Adanti was not 


appointed acting president,.he was appointed president.on July 20, 1984 to serve until relieved by the 
trustees. Under his leadership, the wrangling quieted and,the campus got on with its work of 
education, research, artistic endeavor and public service. The‘following January, a nationwide search 
having been completed, Mr. Adanti received a permanent appointment as president. 

Southern was now functioning well. In the meantime, we had been working to advance the Beck 
Amendment. During debate over the bill which eventually established the Board of Higher 
Education, Senator Audrey Beck had pushed through an amendment which, prohibited the Board of 
Governors from establishing any policy that would effect “internal organization and governance.” The 
amendment, was excluded frdm the. law establishing the Board of Governors. This concerned me 
because-while it was unclear what, powers now accrued to the governors, it was plain that those of the 
trustees were diminished. Did it-mean that the Board of Governors could determine the departmental 
,organization of our campuses? Wisely, the governors, counseled by Commissioner Glasgow, decided to 
Agave departmental organization in the hands. of the trustees but demanded the right to approve or 
disapprove the establishment of new schools, such as a School of Social Work. I did not like it. Jf the 
trustees-are responsible for the furictioning of the campuses, they should have the power to determine 
campus organization. : 3 

During the last year of my tenure, a major effort was made to reestablish the Beck Amendment. 
Trustee Ellen W. Long talked with Governor O'Neill about the matter. I spoke to Senator M. Adela 
Eads, ¢o-chairwoman of the General Assembly’s, Education Committee. Her response was 
encouraging. On February 1, 1985 a letter jointly signed by me and by the campus presidents, Messrs. 
James; Adanti, Webb and Feldman, urging the reinstatement of the Beck, Amendment was sent to 
Senator Eads and her co-chairwoman, Representative Marilyn M. Roche. On February 9, Payid 
Newton, who was then president of the Connecticut State University chapter of the American 
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Association of University Professors, wrote to Senator Eads urging passage of the Beck, Amendment. 
While this was going on, personal,contacts were being made with the members, of ‘the Education 
Tommittee and the Appropriations Committee. 


‘ a. : 
Meanwhile, Monte Shepler, president of the Connecticut Congress of Independent, Colleges, had 
formed a group with the unappetizing title.of Segment Heads. In addition to Dr. Shepler, it-included 
Colin Campbell, the. president of. Wesleyan University arid chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Connecticut Congress of. Independent ‘Colleges, and, the heads of the publje- sectors: .John 
DiBiaggio of the University. of Connecticut, Thomas, Sullivan of the, Technical, Colleges,,Andrew 
McKirdy of the Community Colleges and me. We agreed we would all support certain measures in the 
legislature. The private institutions wished the publicinstitutions to endorse a financial-package, and 
we did. Everybody was to support Bill 640 which would reinstate the Beck Amendment... 

, Mr. Davidson was out.of, state op March 1 and Vice, Chairman Wood presided over the board 
meeting. | told the trustees that a]! was going well. Senator Eads had heen encoyraging and, even 
though Representative Roche had been noncpmmittal, it looked promising. Then I Jearned that 
Representative Roche was, indicatirig opposition. Next I heard that Dr. DiBiaggio was, agdinst 
reinstatement. I called Dr. Shepler'and told him I had learned of Dr. DiBiaggio’s change of. heart'and, 
therefore, I was.no longer committed to support, the legislation wanted by the private ingtitufions. He 
was agitated. Thefinancia) package for the private institutions was very important to him. I was very 
firm about my position. He said he would talk with President DiBiaggio. es 

Sometime later I heard from Dr. Shepler who informed.me that Dr. DiBiaggio had changed his 
positidn and would suppo't Bill 640. I-went inté a Hearing held by the'Gentral, Assembly's Education 
Committee on March 4 confident that for énte all Connecticut higher édutation was'in agreenient. To 
my utter‘astonishment, Dr’, DiBiaggio spoke, against the Beek Amendriient,— and only four days after 
1 had told the Board of Trustees all Tooked we]l, [had been had, Grrr. Grrr. To this\ day J,do not know 
why it went awry...ButJ.do. know thaf [was careless. [ should have telephoned Dr. DiBiaggioto Jearn 
his position first hand. ! did not, and so I have no way of | nowing who did me in. The private 


institutions and the other publics got’ pretty much’ what they Wanted. We got nothing. Dr. Shepler 
invited mie'to a dinner party to celebrate the great yictory, I made it very plain that I had no réason to 
celebrate, and in view of the false information I had received, I would not attend. Sometime later he 
arrived at my front door and presented me with a great silver bowl with the first names of the Segment 
Heads. It is pever used.” ; Ne AL Si a oe 

Why did Dr, DiBiaggio oppose a law which would have regtored lost powers to his board and to his 
faculty? I cannot read his mind. But the Connecticut Staté Univefsity campuses were expanding 
their curricula into new fields and winning increased prestige. This may havé.séerméd,t Rreatening to 
the Uniiversity of Connecticut. Thé flew law meant the Boiird ‘of Governors would ‘havé to, approve 
major reorganization of faculties. This, in turn, made it moré difficult for our camfuses to enter. new 
fields Such as engineering: ‘Needless to say, 1 was very disappointed. My relationship with ‘the 
University of Connecticut's presidents had been, at least from my viewpoint, very good, “But, alas, 
with Dr. DiBiaggio it became strained. ; 

The change of my title was easy to accomplish, but I i§und’ it embarrassing. | was asking for a 


change ‘in the title which, in the eyes of many, would exalt my position. ] discussed the matter with _ 


Mr. Davidson. He understoad the reason a title change was important without any explanation from 
me. He quickly put me at ease. The words “Executive Director” did not conyey to the academic mind 
the picture of ‘a person,responsible for the operation of a university. We discusSed what the title should 
be, “chancellor” or “president.” Mr. Davidgori preferred “president” even though itWwould ledd to some 
confusion with the campus presidents. He asked jme if I,had, any thoughts concerfing procedure. J 
suggested that he talk with the governor and, if all went well there, to tell the cainpus presidents what 
he intended to ask the trustees to do. Governor O'Neill thought it was fine. The’ éampus ‘presidents 
were unhappy. Mr. Davidson related the meeting to,me saying that when the cainpus pres dents 
objected, chiefly based on possible-confusion, he suggested that they could’beconje Vice presidents. 
Their concern vanished. On December 9, 1983 ‘the litle exeétitive director for Connecticut, tate 
University was replaced by président of Connecticut State University. Therg was: fo change, in 


responsibilities, duties or salary. i" ty 


‘It‘was not 'difficult for me to perform my duties under the title executive director. Over the years | 
had becothe recognized for what I was,’namely, the chief administrative officer for the State Colleges, 
now Conriecticut State University. The campus presidents reported to me and I was qccepted along 
witlr Mr. Davidson a3 a spoKesrhan for the university. .No# had ‘it hindered my involvement in the 
work of higher education agencies én the national lével. Ih 1979-80 [ had served ‘aS president.of the 
National Coun¢il of Heads of Systems of Public Higher Educatioh and I was active in the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities. But I knew it would.be difficult, to attract an able 
succéssor without a' title recognized ‘throughout ‘the academic world. And, well yes, it was nice to be 
called president very, very nice. : ; 

In April 1984 I told Mr, Davidson of my desire ta retire and we discussed how it could be done with 
the least disruption. Thé chairnian ‘wished there to be a considerable period of time when the 
president-elect was aboard to observe ‘and to learn while I still.had responsibility. 1 agreed that it was 
a‘gound-proceduré and that if would be particularly helpful to my successor to be at my side as the 
budget was taken through the legislature: And I was not quite ready, té leave becayse I‘had not yet 
completed’ or in the tase of the Beck Amendment, failed to complete — the five final tasks I had set 
for myself. “ : : 

The trustees were formally told ‘of my retirement plans on May 4,,1984. In announcing my 
decision to retire, Mr. Davidson made 4 very flattering statement to the board. I am vain enough‘to 
repeat it. 


Over the last 12 years, no person has worked as diligently and unstintingly as President, 
Frost in moving.the four campuses and Connecticut State University forward. Dr. Frost has 
become a legend in his time for work in organizing our four campuses into an effective 
university ‘systém’ that is now the largest in our’ State? Throb h his jeqdership, CSU has 
* expanded the édircational ‘offerings for students, and at the same time, has effectively used 


the financial regoutces provided by the state to better serve tlié citizens of Conhecticut. 

Well now, it-was a very nice statement, and, in truth, ‘the formér State ‘Colleges had made 
remarkable advances. But it was not the doing of any one person, Mr.’Davidson, Mrs. Niejadfik, the 
chairpersons df the trustées”committees, all the trustees had had a major part to play in bringing 
about change. And so had the Central Administration staff, the campus presidents, the campus 
aditiinistrations, the civil service workers and very, very importantly, the faculties. I am grateful to 
them all. Without their efforts, my own labors would have been in vain and I would have had a 
depréssing feeling of failure. But, despite occasional disagreements, we had all worked together and I 
was able to look-back with a Strong sense of achievement. . ° 

_ On December 7, 1984 thé trustees picked Dallas K, Beal,.then president of the New York State 

University College at Fredonia, to be my successor. Dr. Beal,-dt thé time of his appointmient, was on 
leave from his"position’in Fredonia and was serving as executivé vice chancellor of the State 
University of New York. I.fad known ‘Dr. Beal for mahy years'and had confidence in him.” The 
drrangénent was that Dr. Beal would come aboard as président-elect at fhe beginning of April. [ 
would continue to, be responsible ag, president until May 31 when the.résponsibility would pass to Dr. 
Beal. T would continue to serve through Juné “as an advisor to Dr. Beal” and would retire on July 1. 
Thig plan enabled Dr.,Beal to follow the budget through “the legislative process. It worked out very 
well. ‘ 
: : Toward the enid of my ténure, the trustees and my colleagues ffom Connetticut State University 
helda retirement party for me af the Farmington Country,Club. I was oyerwhelmed. The ballroom 
afd the dining room were both filled. There were many, many, kind words’said about my work and 
there were many gifts. It'was an emotional situation for me and when it came time for me to say my 
words of thanks, I found it difficult’to talk; but I,did it without faltering. My friénds arid colleagues 
deservéedholess. Be al . : 

It was my urgent desife to see Dr. Beal off to a good start. T mentioned this to Mr. Davidson arid 
said that I thought Dr, Beal's inauguration would be an opportunity to bring favorable attention to the 
university and its new president. The presiding officer at the inauguration would be ‘the board 
chairman who would be résponsible for the program. I offered to chair the Inauguration Committee. 
Mr. Davidson accepted. : 
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Inauguration Day was October 2, 1985. All went well. The governor and other dignitaries were 
present. The stage was decorated and well set up. There was a goodly crowd and the press was well 
represented. Mr. Davidson presided and acknowledged my presence and Mrs. Niejadlik’s with kind 
words. Dr. Beal made his inaugural address. He gave his view of the future and outlined what he 
hoped to accomplish, [ reflected back on October 2, 1972, the day I took office. Dr. Smith and Mrs. 
Niejadlik had carried the State Colleges through rough times and had accomplished much. [ was 
grateful for their good work. But there was no thought of an inauguration and if I had outlined my 
objectives, 1 doubt I would have survived a month. I was pleased that President Beal had a plan of 
action and that he was placing it before the assembled dignitaries and members of the Connecticut 
State University community. But my mind turned back to my own years in office. In my ruminations, 
I felt a warm glow of friendship, respect and appreciation for Mrs. Niejadlik, Mr. Davidson and all the 
others who had helped to bring about the changes that made this Inauguration Day possible. Dr. Beal, 
quite properly, was focused on the future and was so absorbed in what he wished to accomplish that he 
made no reference to what had gone before. No matter, the university must always look to the future. 
But, as an historian, I know that the future is rooted in the past. 
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EPILOGUE 


At the end there were four — four multipurpose universities functioning as campuses of 
Connecticut State University. Each of the universities was led by an able president: F. Don James at 
Central, Charles R. Webb at Eastern, Michael J. Adanti at Southern and Stephen Feldman at 
Western. United as Connecticut State University, the campuses enjoyed the support of an active 
Board of Trustees chaired by the capable and energetic Lawrence J. Davidson. The trustees upheld 
the mission of the university and were strong and effective advocates, seeking the resources to 
improve and to expand the widening array of curricular opportunities which were provided by the 
campuses for Connecticut's citizens, Within Connecticut State University, each campus was a 
separate university functioning individually under the policies of the trustees and its own bylaws. Yet 
they worked together, strengthening one another through discussions in intercampus meetings, 
through the exchange of ideas in the administrative councils and, occasionally, through the exchange 
of professors. Led by the.new president of Connecticut State University, the well experienced Dallas 
Beal, they stood together. Externally they focused their joint energies to advance the work of one 
campus or of all four. 
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APPENDIX A 


TRUSTEES OF THE CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGES/UNIVERSITY 


NAME 


Ackerman, James 

* Batalla, Ulysis E. 

* Beckwith, Robert J. © 
Berk, Jeffrey L. 
Berry, Peter J. 


Beylouni, David 

Cammarano, Frank 
Cartoceti, Robert J. 
*  Colatrella, Rocco G. 


Comer, James P. 
Creed, Clark E. 
Davidson, Lawrence 


DePaola, Nicholas 
Dyer, James 


* Fitz, Russell 
Ford, Thomas 
Frassinelli, John 


Friedman, Matthew S. 


Geen, Patricia 
Geissler, Francis E. 
Goldberg, Edwin A. 
Grasso, Thomas A. 


Gurney, Margaret 
Gurney, Richard 
Guttman, Joanne . 
Hathaway, Lynn M. 
Heyel, Jeffrey R. 
Hoar, Luva Mead 
* Hogan, Frank W. 
Hollander, Ross H. 
* Johnson, Ernest A. 


* Johnson, Laura 
Kaplan, Nancy W. 


1965-91 


YEARS OF SERVICE 
FROM_ TO 


06/70 07/71 
09/71 04/72 
03/82 12/83 
11/83 10/85 
07/73 02/82 


11/84 07/86 
07/65 09/73 
03/89 

02/77 06/83 
06/84 11/88 
07/91 

10/65 06/70 
11/74 07/91 


07/83 07/91 
01/70 07/73 
07/75 01/77 
07/65 12/69 
11/80 10/82 
11/87 10/89 
03/88. 10/83 
,06/73 02/79 
07/79 06/83 
07/83 06/89 
07/65 07/71 


07/65 12/68 
10/68 09/76 
10/81, 01/83 
07/91 

11/88 10/90 
07/75 

11/69 06/73 
04/87 05/89 
07/65 07/79 


07/65 06/75 
01/74 | 


1. Personnel and Employee Relations Committee 
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OFFICE AND/OR 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Rep. to Board of Higher Education: 
WIT=UT9 - 


Rep. to Barnard Foundation: 7/89 - 1/91 
Chair,.Personnel Committee: 9/77 - 6/83; 
Chair, PERC!: 6/84 - 11/88 


Board Chairman: 7/77- 6/9]; | 
Chair, Executive Committee: 7/77 - 6/91 


. 


Board Secretary: 7/65 - 6/71; 
Chair, Personnel Committee: 12/66 — 3/70 


Chair, Budget Committee: 4/79 - 


Board Secretary: 7/71» 7/73; 
Chair, Planning Committee: 7/65 —- 12/69 


Chair, Budget Committee: 10/65 - 6/75 
Chair, Planning Committee: 9/77 — 


* Kennedy, Walter J. 
Koffler, Ramie Ann 
Kruger, Konrad R. 
Long, Ellen W. 


Maguire, Felix H. (Rev.) 


Manaker, Barton 
Marquis, Laurence 
Marrero, Antonio 
Marsh, William J. 
Martinez, Ramon’ 
McCraven, Marcus R. 
McDevitt, Paul R. 
McHugh, Lawrence R. 
McKay, Robert 
MeNally, James F. 
Miron, James 
Morgan, John F. 
Moynihan, Rosemary 
Musler, Gary D. 
Myles, Jack 
Niejadlik, Bernice C. 


O’Keefe, Brendan M. 
O'Neill, Neil James 
Pinney, A. Searle 


Reed, Charles 
Riedinger, Matthew 
* Robinson, John F. 


Roldan, Robert 
Salters, Gregg R. 
Shapiro, Margaret 
Shaw, A. P. 
Smith, Seymour 


Thomsen, Linda L. 
Tianti, Betty 


Varga, Stephen dr. 


Werner, Walter 
Wood, Alvin B. 


* Deceased as of 1990 


07/65 
11/79 
07/91 
O7/T7T 


07/83 - 


08/91 
07/83 
10/75 
01/77 
07/77 


* 04/72 


07/71 
07/77 
07/83 
11/78 
06/69 
12/89 
11/79 
12/89 
11/82 
07/83 
07/65 


11/85 
1/75 
03/79 


10/65 
11/86 
03/67 


iT 
11/90 
07/75 
09/73 
07/73 


07/91 
07/77 


11/76 
AT/65 
07/65 


0i/67 
10/81 


07/91 


10/76 
09/78 
06/83 
06/77 
07/77 
11/79 


10/80 
07/71 


12/90 
10/84 
07/91 
06/77 


10/87 
10/77 


09/69 
10/88 
08/74 


10/79 
06/83 
02/74 
06/83 
02/83 


10/78 
09/69 
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Board Chairman: 7/65 — 1/67 


Board Secretary: 7/83 - 
Chair, PERC: 12/88 - 6/91; 
Rep. to Barnard Foundation: 2/91 - 6/91 


Chair, Planning Committee: 9/74 - 6/77 


Chair, PERC: 7/91 - 


Board Vice Chairman: 7/65 - 3/67; 
Board Chairman: 3/67 - 6/77; 
Chair, Executive Committee: 9/71 - 6/77 


Chair, PERC: 7/83 - 5/84; 

Board Chairman: 7/91 - ; 

Chair, Executive Committee: 7/91 - 
Board‘Vice Chairman: 7/67 -9/68 


Board Vice Chairman: 3/69 — 8/74; 
Chair, Planning Committee: 1/70 - 8/74 


Board Secretary: 7/77 — 6/83 


Board Secretary: 9/74 — 6/77, 

Chair, Budget Committee: 7/75 - 3/79 
Rep. to Barnard Foundation: 7/91 - 
Rep. to Board of Higher Education: 
8/79 - 1/83 


Board Vice Chairman: 9/74- ; 
Board Secretary: 9/73 — 8/74; 
Chair, Personnel Committee: 5/70 - 8/77 


APPENDIX B 
ADMINISTRATIVE HEADS 
CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGES/CONNECTICUT STATE UNIVERSITY 
1965-91 
John A. Langford Executive Secretary January 1966 to ‘February 1966 
Harold Bingham Executive Secretary April 1966 to May 1967 
J. Eugene Smith Executive Secretary June 1967 to October 1972 
James A. Frost Executive Secretary October 1972 . to May 1976 
Executive Director May 1976 to December 1983 
President December 1983 _— to June 1985 
Dallas K. Beal President July 1985 to 
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APPENDIX C — 
CAMPUSPRESIDENTS - 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGES/CONNECTICUT STATE UNIVERSITY 
1965-91 


CENTRAL CONNECTICUT STATE UNIVERSITY 


Herbert D. Welte’ 1929 +o 1968 
F. Don James 1968 to 1987 


John W. Shumaker 1987 to 


EASTERN CONNECTICUT STATE UNIVERSITY , 


J. Eugene Smith 1947 to 1966 
Searle F. Charles 1966 to 1970 
Charles R. Webb 1970 to 1988 
David G. Carter 1988 to 


SOUTHERN CONNECTICUT STATE UNIVERSITY 


Hilton C. Buley 1954 to 1971 
Manson Van B. Jennings 1971 to 1981 
E. Franklin Harrison 1981 to 1984 
Michael J. Adanti 1985 to 


WESTERN CONNECTICUT STATE UNIVERSITY 


Ruth A. Haas 1946 to 1975 
Robert M Bersi 1975 to 1981 
Stephen Feldman 1981 to 
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APPENDIX: D 
CHAIRPERSONS OF THE COORDIN, ATING BOARDS 
Pooks 1965-91 
Commission on Higher Education, 1965-77 
Donald H. McGannon 1965 to’ “1977 eats 


Board of Higher, Education, 1974-83 


HowardKlebanof , | 1977 to 1979. oa 
Donald H. McGannon ; 1, 1979 to 1980 , 
Keith W. Hook 1980 to 1983 


Board of Governors for Higher Education, 1983- 
Russel! G. D’Oench, Jr. 1983 to 1985 
Jeremiah J. Lowney,dr. 1985 to 1989 
Thomas H. Aquila 1989 to 


ak 


a8 


APPENDIX E 


‘ d AG) i 
HEADS OF THE PROFESSIONAL STAFFS OF THE COORDINATING BOARDS 


1965-91 


Commission for Higher Edueation, ‘1965-77 ‘ < 


Hector Prud—homme ; Temporary Aide to the Commissioner 


Frank Farner Acting Director “ofl Highbr Edugation 
WarrenG. Hill * Director of Higher Ediiction , 
Warren G. Hill “Chancellor : 

Louis B, Rabineau Chancellor cee x 
Samuel B. Gould _ Chancellor Pro-Tem 


Board of Higher Education, 1977-83 _ . 


Michael D. Usdan Commissioner for ‘Higher Education 


Board of Governors for Higher Education, 1983 - 


Norma Foreman Glasgow Commissioner for Higher Education 
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1965 
1966 
1966 
1970 
1974 
1976 


1978 


1981 


‘SS55 5. 


1966 


1970 
1974 
1976 
1977 


1981 


APPENDIXF — 7 


BOARD OF-DIRECTORS FOR THE HENRY BARNARD FOUNDATION, INC. 
1984-91 


ty 


Members: 


NathanS. Ancell,chairman .1984- 
Dallas K. Beal (ex-officio) 1984 


Donald Bower 1986-1989 
Ray Brouder 1987-1988 
Thomas Brundage, Jr. 1984-1989 
Lawrence J. Davidson 1984-1988 
Arneta Dow 1989- 
* Brenda Eckert 1989- 
Kar] Epple “+ 1984- ' 
DanC. Kyker. i986- 
James A: Frost ~ T985- 
Norman Gavin 1986- aa 
James Gregory : 1985-1986 , 
John Hoffer 1984-1988 . 
James B, Lyon 1988- 
Brendan Kennedy 1984- 
Stephen Ronai “1984-1988 
M. Wallace Rubin 1989- —* 
‘Seymour Smith 5 1984-1985: 
Board of Trustees Repesentative (non-voting members) - “ 
Robért Cartoceti 1990-1991 
Felix Maguire 1991-1991 ai 


Linda Thomsen 1991- 


Faculty Represeritatives (non-voting members) 


Patricia Martin (ECSU) 1990-1991 ~ 
Dick Williams (CCSU) 1989-1990 


Student Representatives (non-voting members) 


;,  PhilCramer(CCSU) 1989-1990 
Rolanda S. Johngon (ECSU) 1990-1991 


APPENDIX G 


Vita of James A, Frost * 
Taken from’ : : E 
Who’s Who in America, 46th Edition 


FROST, JAMES ARTHUR, former university president; b. Manchester, 
Eng., May 15, 1918; came to U.S., 1926, naturalized, 1942; s. Harry,Arthur 
and Janet (Wilson) F.; m. Elsie Mae Lorenz,Sept. 14, 1942; children + Roger; 
Arthur (dec.), Janet Frost Naleski, Elise Frost Alair. B.A., Columbia U., 
1940, M-A., 1941, Ph.D., 1949. Tchr. Am, history high sch., Nutley, N.J., 
1946-47; instr. SUNY Coll.-Oneonta, 1947-49, asst. to pres., 1949-52, dean 
1952-64; assoc. provost acad. planning SUNY- Albany, 1964-65, exec. dean 
for four year colls.,-1965-68, vice chancellor for univ. colls., 1968-72; exec. 
dir. Conn, State Colls., New Britain, 1972-83; pres. Conn. State U., 1983-85, 
pres. emeritus, 1985-; instr. Am. history Columbia U., summérs, 1947-48, 
Smith-Mundt prof. Am. history U. Ceylon,’ 1959-60; mem. com.’on reséarch 
and devel. Coil. Entrance Exam. Bd., 1973-76; mem. adv. -bd. Conn. Rév.; 
1972-76; mem. comm. on higher edn. MiddJe States Assn. .Colls. and: 
Secondary Schs., 1966-72; mem. Nat. Council Heads Systems Pub. Higher 
Edn., 1976-85, pres., 1979-80, now hon. mem. Author: Life on the Upper 
Susquehanna, 1783-1860, 1952, (with, Ravid M.-Ellis,.Harold Syrett, Harry, 
J. Carman) A Short History of New York State, 1957, 2d‘edit., 1967, (with 
David M. Ellis and William B. Fink) .Néw-York: The Empire State,1961,: 
5th edit., 1980, (with R.A. Brown, D¢M: Ellis, William B, Fink) A-History of 
the United States: The Evolution of a Free People, 1967, 2d edit., 1969; mem. 
editorial bd. SUNY Press, 1964-72; contbr. articles on history and edn. to 
mags. Trustee Robinson Sch., Hartford, 1973-77; bd. dirs., treas. Henry 
Barnard Found., Inc., 1983-. Served from pyt. to maj. AUS, 1941-46, to It, 
col. USAFR. Rockefeller ‘grantee, 1959. Fellow N.Y. State Hist. Assn. 
Congregationalist. Home: 17 Neal Dr Simsbury CT 06070 -Gffice; Conn 
State Univ Exec Offices PO Box 2008 New Britain CT 06059 , . 


Copyright® 1990-91, Marquis Who's Who, Inc. Reprinted by permission from Who's Who in America, 
46th edition, 1990-1991 
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